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7h0 preset study deals vith the ’Changing Occupational 
Pattern of Population in Uttar Pradesh* and covers the peirlod 
from the very beginning of the institution of census in this 
State. Occupationed change has been understood largely as change 
in the activities of the mmh&rB of a sooiety to earn their 
livelihood. This change is observed in ti^s of changes in the 
distribution of these activities in the socio-economic structure 
of the Society. From thie^ it is only a step further to describe 
change by classifying activities in terms of role expectations of 
different occupations. In so far as social Implications of these 
occupational changes are ccmcexned, generally recourse is taken 
to the study of occupational groups, and their social character- 
istics. 

fhe study of changes in oeeupatioitf of society is more 
appropriate to the economy of Uttar Pradesh at the pree«ut moment 

the whole of economy is geared through implementation of 
developmmat plans to transform the age old agricultural economy 
into that of highly industrialised one. It is more or less definite 
that the present economic structure of Uttar Pradesh can not 
provide needed number of jobs to reduce the backlog of unemploy- 
ment and create additional jobs to irovide employment to those 
idio will entim? the labour ma:i^et in future* However planned 
ect^omic developsent will certainly take us much faster to reach 
the desired destination. The progress of education, urbanisation 
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ot moT9 and more areas, the technological inventions, the socio* 
cultural advancasents and the impact of neighbouring areas all 
will have combined effect in changing the livelihood pattern of 
the society. Along idth the advancesiient of the society older 
occupations will either be discarded or considerably modified to 
suit the changed conditions. The social forces always give rise 
to new occupations and also to the diversification of the old 
ones. This is a continuous social process in which occupational 
structure remains most fluid. The inter.occupational comparison 
of the society at two different periods suggests that particular 
occupations attract more people than others because of their 
value expectations and the choice of occupation is determined 
mostly by socio*eoonomic values. It is with a view to maintain 
link with the past livelihood pattern that a constant vigil is 
needed and the study of changing occupational pattern of popula. 
tion amply serves this purpose. 

Considerable research work has already been done coi the 
changing occupational pattern of the population both in India 
and abroad yet the subject is so wide that one can continue to 
work m this aspect of population for any length of time and 
yet his work will always romain open end pointer for further 
researches. The Government of India through their Economic 
Adviacnr have studied the detailed change of occupational struc. 
ture of India based on 1941 census data. Since the Census of 1941 
provided only meagre and inadequate details of occupations this 
study does not take one too far to infer any meaningly conclu- 
Sion, The present study though covers only one state of India 
(Uttar Pradesh) but extends over a century to provide us with a 
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deJW.nlte trend in respect of various occupations. 

In my study I have depended solely m Census Reports of 
Uttar Pradesh and also that of India from the very beginning these 
are available for this part of the country. Other relevant lite. 
rature both theoretical and applied has been thoroughly relied 
upon. The study has further been supplemented by records, refer- 
ence^ statistics, maps, charts ai»3 diagrams at appropriate places 
to clear the ccamplexities. The hypothesis has be«3i woiteed out by 
talcing into account occupational structure of India and numerous 
other countries of Europe and 4sia, 

This study has been divided into twelve chapters, Ths first 
chapter deals with the theoretical concept of occupation and its 
historical evolution. The second chapter examines the determinants 
of occupational structure. Chapter three analyses in:n.uen^e of 
physical, environment of U,P, on livelihood pattern of the poptU.a- 
tlon. The fourth chapter studies the Impact of caste, race and 
religion on occupational engagement of the population and the 
fifth chapter analyses cultural environment in the same connec- 
tion, The influence of age, sex and education on occupatloisi has 
been examined in the seV w i^h chapter. The seventh chapter presents 
the classification of the gainfully employed population in differ- 
ent census years. The chapter eight mahes a study of shifts In 
occupations. Chapter ninth compares the economy of Uttar Pradesh 
with certain selected countries. The tenth chapter details the 
impact of planned economic growth of this State on its occupa- 
tional pattern and the elev«ith chapter compares the occupational 
pattern of U.P. with these of other states In India to suggest 



modifications in appropriate redistribution of working population 
into different occupations to improve economic prosperity of the 
masses. Then there is conclusion in the twelfth chapter. 
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Chapter I 


OCCUPATIOI s CONCEPT AND IMPORTANCE 

The term occupation is vague and Indefinite both as to 
its meaning and scope* In fact the concept has a varying 
intellectual content and emotional associations. In modern 
society \d.th its characteristic division of labour, specie* 
lisation of function, exchange of ideas and prevailing idealogy, 
the majority of people engage in a specific and relatively 
continuous activity in order to earn their livelihood and 
maintain a definite social standard, "This activity of the 
population in the terminology of the masses is known as 
occupation, The concept of occupation is fundam«atal to the 
society which is organised in most part of land on an ocoupa* 
tional basis. Occupation is a fact which distinguishes cme 
Individual from another, giving every individual a feeling of 
independence and at the same time unites equal men of different 
origin and background, »*Its distribution leaves its impression 
upon the inner being of Individuals, influences fundamentally 
their external lif€|iistories, services as a link binding them 
to society and provides specific form to the social n.hre»**® 


1# Encyclopedea of Social Sciences Vol, 11-12, p, 426, 
S, Ibid, , p, 423, 
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In every modern language occupation has numerous synonym® 
and the range of their meaning indicates the variation from 
specific content of the term with the succession of the his- 
torical epoch, This vattatlon reflects merely continuous changes 
in reality to which reference is desired. The meaning of the 
term can definitely toe fixed for a short period only in which 
it must cover three different sets of facts — (i) technological, 
l,e, , the specific manual or mental operations involved in the 
execution of occupational work; (ii) Eccmomic, i,e,, the income 
yield of an occupation which serves to provide a livelihood, 
and (Hi) Social, i#e, , the prestige attaching to a person or 
group toy virtue of occupation. These three fold ccmplexity of 
the term makes possible a shift of emphasis as historical 
conditions change. The economic aspect of the occupatlcai idaich 
is treated as most important at present came to the forefront 
as late as Medevial Town Economy, Before that era work for an 
income was not regarded as proper, income itself was ccxisidered 
as function of social status rather than an occupation. 

In the present society occupation may be defined as “that 
specific activity with a market value which an Individual 
continually pursues for the purpose of obtaining a steady flow 
of income which in turn determines the social position of the 
individuals,**^ As such occupation is linked up closely with 
representative social and economic system in which production 
- is not confined to use only tout Is designed for the market. 


1, Turmwald Richard - Economies in Primitive Gommunities 
(London, 1932), 
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Thus the occupational work must be available for purchase in 
the open maiket although it need not necessarily be carried on 
in a business enterprise. Subjectively occupation may be defined 
as a specific activity by which a living is earned. Objectively 
the term occupation refers to the linking of individuals into 
numerous spheres of activity in which modern economic society 
is divided. Occupational work is individuals* ccaitrlbution to 
the national dividend and the sum total of occupied perscms 
constitutes the total labour force of the nation. 

The relationship between individual occupation and society 
is subject to certain coniSitions even in the modem society. 
Every individual of the society is not engaged into an occupa. 
tion. Apart from children, trainees preparing for specific 
vocations, the sick and the aged all of whom are invariably 
supported by the working population. Then there are persons with 
independent means ^livelihood such as rentiers, pensioners a»3 
the like who share in the national dividend without pursuing 
any real occupation. Again in recent times continuous unemploy* 
ment has created a new group of people who though willing are 
ccMspelled to live without vK>rking. Further when an individual 
engages himself in several economic activities only one is 
recognised as his chief occupation which determines his social 
position and yields the major portion of his income. Thus it 
is correct to say that the term occupation is not rigidly 
limited to the spheres of hereditary activities. It is subject 
to frequent changes, merger and sub.division with {prevailing 
econcHBie pursuits^ 



Occupational lines are shifting and the personnel of any 
specific occupation is fluid. Yet despite the marked mohility 
the proportions between the larger occupational strata and 
occupational structure as a whole remains fairly stable over 
long periods of time. The modern occupational structure of 
industrial estates suggests the same stage of econ<»nic develop* 
ment all over the world. Their characteristics suggest that 
two forces are at work - one making for change and the other 
tending to redress the balance. The social division of labour 
lies at the basis of occupational differentiation and identifies 
the past. These two are combined in varying proportions in 
different societies, the contrast being greatest between an 
economy with a long medevlal history a»i one developed into a 
colonial culture. Neither of these two occupational stratifi* 
cation can be explained in terms of economic conventions* Every 
occupational hierarchy has grown out of a previous set up much 
of which has been destroyed yet something has invariably been 

Xse- 

retained - may^only occupational ethics, 

Hiator^ of Occupat ions t • 

Siz^e occupation is not simply an eccuiomic or a technolo- 
gical fact, occupational evolution is not merely a part of 
economic history or an aspect of technological progress. It is 
in fact an important constituent element of general social 
history which cannot be fitted into any realistic stage scheme, 
Sven then systematic exposition of social structure mcMit assume 
at its background a general outline of the succession of 
economic division of the people. In occupational development 



industry, processing and fabricating operations have always 
been the dynamic factors, perhaps because of the possibilities 
for division of labour which is inherent in it. It is for this 
reason that changes in structural organisation of industrial 
units and their external inter-relations furnish essential and 
important clues to the occupational history. 

Oldest and earliest distinct occupations have everywhere 
been the spiritual professions — those of magicians, sooth- 
sayers^ prophets, medicineman, singers and the like. Their 
professions possessed characteristic monopoly and socially 
recognised positions yet they were not economic specialist 
and exercised only a calling in the old sacramental souse of 
the term. The division of labour proper occurred at first not 
within the tribe but between the tribes. In the tribal society 
extraction and raising of raw materials and their processing 
took place within the same economic units but with a clearly 
marked separation of functions between the sexes. Symultsuae- 
ouBly they took place inter-tribal exchange of goods ofteoi with 
a complex organisation of facts which contravented the usual 
assianption that trade must have been based on divldion of 
labour. 

Specialisation of Skills growing out of difference in 
natural aptitudes has been fairly common at later stages of 
tribal development. Yet the major portion of the maintenance 
of the specialised families were obtained through their direct 
efforts. Intracommunal occupational differentiation appeared 
only with the decay of the tribal society - the mixing of 
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different ethenic strains. Thus the introduction of slave labour 
which represents a method of utilising the labour and skill of 
the captive aliens lead to a loss of the early traditional 
economic habits. Similarly the use of political authority which 
dominated several neighbouring tribes created through assurance 
of peace, helped towards further specialisation of skills, the 
growth of Internal exchange and the separation of occupations 
as eccaicHoic entities, 

A cleareut division of labour on a large scale took place 
in the self sufficient 'seigniorai' units such as the slave 
economy of Egypt or the econcaiy of the mediaval »maiK>r* and 
monastry. Thus the •familia rustics* of the Rtaian Senator 
embraced an elaborate array of craft specialistS| and the 
slaves of the •familia urbana* were even more specialised. In 
the early middle ages conditions were more primitive yet in 
some European countries technical progress remained dependent 
upon the seigniorial econcmiy as late as the seventeenth c<mEitury, 
In these units speicalisation was the immediate distinguishing 
mark of bondage where free population was not differentiated 
occupationally. The free crafts after their appearance had many 
earmarks of their servile origin. The luxury trades which 
flourished in the Seigniorial units attained a high degree of 
development prior to the origin of more important trades cater, 
ing to the general consumption needs of the society, 

Blv Sion of babour i • 

The social division of labour began with the appearance of 
the so called wage work • the stage in which the worker owned 
the tools and the customer provided the raw material. The worker 



as a man vdth a trade, ready to serve any one for cc»Qpensation, 
the craftsman became an individual of public character. He 
enjoyed the reputation of a public office. Similarly the hand!, 
craftsman of the wage work period also had important social 
respect. Occupation now for the first time became recognised as 
a social category and became much more than a special skill. 

The period of wagewoi^ continued In Europe till the four* 
teenth century diffing which period money economy in the cities 
had made appreciable progress and the practice of working up 
customer's material was replaced by the better known form of 
handicraft organisation, in which the worker owned not caily the 
tools but also the rawmaterials and in some oases workshop also. 
At this stage crafts became organised into guilds ** a sort of 
public corporations which furthered the economic interests of 
their members and assumed responsibility for providing needed 
goods of assured quality at moderate prices. The guild system 
developed higher technical skills but cosmianded all members of 
an occupation conform roughly to certain prescribed standards 
of perfomance. On the economic side there was a vertical split 
in industrial production •• the separation of phases of the 
manufacturing process under one roof into independent industrial 
branches. Such separation necessitated mutual exchange between 
specialised economies producing for outside markets. The 
exchange for long time remained closely rested to the produc* 
tion and was for the most part of the technical productive 
operation but within the limits of a single city. 


Socially guild handicraft involved the creation of a new 
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type of property • industrial capital.yi elding a constant 
return which was done in^eviousiy by land alone. ^ Ifhus persons 
engaged in industrial pursuits ceased to he a mere occupational 
group and became a new property class which as part to the 
social and political importance hitherto attaching <»ily to the 
landlord. Politically and econcmlcally the guild system lead to 
the development of a system of industrial self.Goverimiont, the 
autontMay of \diich was more marked on the continent. The rigid 
corporate organisation of occupation was the most outstanding 
feature of the medevial econcmy. The regulated economy of the 
guild town society disintegrated by the end of seventeenth and 
eighteenth century which lead to the growth of a centralised 
state organisation, unification of large economic areas and 
radical changes in the technique of large scale production and 
distribution. 

The commercialisation and later mechanisation of ii^ustry 
resulted in a regrouping of occupations and eventually in the 
creation of a new occupational order. The division of labour in 
the haMicraft system multiplied econonlc units and the division 
of labour in the manufacturing and factory .. the new forms of 
ii^ustrlal organisation •- created a new permanent class of wage 
workers. Industrial society divided into two antagonistic 
classes * capitalist ^trepreneurs and the proletarlal. Thus 
tl» social function of the old occupational eorpcnfations passed 
into the state. 


1. Encyclopedea of Social Sciences, Vol. 11-12, p. 427* 
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AS the industrial revolution followed the commercial so 
the factory succeeded in pulling out the older sj^tem of occu- 
pational classifications. In the factory syst®a the division of 
labour involved a technically rational breaking down of produc- 
tive operations into more or less simple processes to separate 
workers .. skilled and unskilled. On the other hand the handicraft 
system admitted of merely temporary gradations of apprentices, 
journeymen and masters. The factory system was built upon per- 
manent categories of skilled and unskilled labour. Factory 
workers never mastered all the stages of production even in a 
highly specialised branch of industry — instead these were 
aided and directed by an entirely new class of higher indus- 
trial officials specialised into technical and business training* 
Gradually when an econcmy marched into highly industrialised 
era true proletariat began to onerge* The free labour ik>w owned 
neither tools , raw materials , nor wolehl»p • he had to submit to 
a decipline imposed by a technical process which he did not 
even understand, 

ImpersQu a Int eregt__in. Mork* - 

In the present day industrial system a worker has no 
interest in the success of his industry, in the quality or price 
of his work* A ’hand* without a face - an item in the invwatcspy 
of industrial equipment • the factory workers* labour power is 
purchased to-day like a cexsmodity, Tbe new iiklustrial sjBtm 
and occupational differentiation has led to a change in the 
relation between occupation as a social grouping and society as 
a whole. The old system disintegrated under pressure first 
territorial and national goverza&ent and later of the i^w capita- 
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list bourgeoisie. Regulations of older system have been replaced 
by state enactments though still following older traditions in 
certain respects. The modern system ofjaouree does not allow 
froedom of occupation in a manner previous guild and handicaraft 
syst^s did. 

Modern industrial system does not recognise occupation as 
an office but it has become merely a social function freely 
assumed by each Individual who balances inclination against 
econcx&ic necessity and pursues the same. The current ideology 
of »Service' views occupation as a duty delegated by the 
society to the individual in the interest of the common good 
Emancipation of occupational life releases the energies of the 
people activating them to a more vigorous and socially efficient 
piursuit of economic occupations. Yet this anancipation is only 

ai 

frcBi official restricints and mt a true liberation of ocoupa* 
tions whereby they might become accessible to all whose natural 
gifts and inclinations would fit them for such work, A genuine 
freed<»i of occupational choice means availability of opportuni* 
ties ami unlimited discretion in choosing among th^. It «^ould 
result in a complete harmony between man ai»a his ^ob a condition 
obviously not realised in modem industrial society. 

Throughout the greater portion of history the society in 
all its manifestations have been shaped by authority and pri. 
marily by religious authority. Its Influence upon modem deve- 
lopment can therefore scarcely be denied, A more direct manifes- 
tation of the influence of the past is the modern tendency 
towards a corporate organisation of occupations. This implies 
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a definite group ideology which may or may not be sanctioned 
by the state, and the recognition of an occupation as a public 
entity with special legal rights, fixed powers and a defined 
internal organisation. In brief the corporate organisation and 
present occupational system represent two opposed principles 
of social organisation which are the characteristics on the 
ot^ hand and the free dynamic and progressive system on the 
other, The latter characterises every individual with a position 
exactly suited to Ms personal gifts, qualifications and 
wishes* 

The structure of all societies before the modern period was 
predominantly corporate rather than occupational. The modern 
society lies between the two extremes •• it reflects the move* 
m^t from the closed to the free society as well as that in the 
opposite direction. In the modem society doctors, lawyers, 
scholars, military men and members of the other intellectual 
and liberal professions who easily develop group consciousness 
and an internal organisation attain a corporate exlstmce. In 
the older countries like that of India the proletarian organ!* 
satlons are also In the process of changing from mere occupa* 
tional bodies into corporate associations. This process would 
have been much accelerated if the ideology of class conscious* 
ness and class strength had not hizKSred the development of a 
clearcut corporates ideology and a code of coriKtrate ethics. 

The force of tradition in modem society is visible also 
in the allocation of high prestige value to certain occupations 
which can scarcely be related to their social utility. In a 
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occupational hierarchy based on social utility op, productivity 
the prestige for an occupation would have to be in accordance 
with its market price and in some cases high income would have 
to offset low prestige. A rough correlation of prestige to 
income is found only in business occupations ai^ in other fields 
particularly in liberal professions. Social position is largely 
independent of inccaie and is often in Inverse ratio to it, 
representing the continuance of the values of the past when a 
particular calling had a monopolistic character requiring 
unusual talent or a public function inverted with a special 
dignity, 

&ggUBational_Stracture of Uttar Pradeshs . 

Ihe occupational structure of Uttar Pradesh (India) may 
be better understood by the comparative view of that structure 
say in the late 19th or early 20th century. Initially the main 
occupation of the people of Uttar Pradesh was agriculture which 
implied numerous status roles and^only one. The occupational 
roles of village artisans and functionaries were caste deter, 
mined. Thus what type of activity would be alloted to an indi- 
vidual was largely determined by his bliPth in a fcmtily ai^ a 
caste. Labour was not treated as a commodity in earlier days to 
be sold and purchasin!. There was no labour market and labour 
force as there is to-day. This Is a big change in occupational 
relations and occupational structure. This change has cut at the 
relatioi^hip between occupations cm the one hand and the caste 
and family on the other haEd. 

The detailed Information about occupational structure of 
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0ttar Pradesh Is available only through eensus returns but 
different occupations followed in our country have not been 
uniformally classified from census to census, libt only there 
have been differences in classifications but classifications 
followed in different censuses have also been defective so 
that the picture of our economy presented by them is distorted. 
Since occupation and occupational classifications are such 
economic characteristics the significance of which has conside- 
rably Increased in the present conditions of country's economic 
planning it ie essential to examine this information from the 
very beginning and also the changes made from census to census. 
Statistics about occupations and occupational classifications 
have been collected in Uttar Pradesh even since the first 
complete census of 1881. The first census was conducted in U.P. 
in 1872 but it was partial in its coverage as to area covered 
and also as to Informatics) collected. 

In the first census of 1881 information was collscted about 
•occupation of men also of boys and females who may do work*. 
Only such persons wsre included in it as were actually doing 
work contributing to family income. Only main occupatlcsa of a 
person was recorded except in case of agriculturist where subsi- 
diary occupation was also recorded. Main occupation was supposed 
to be one from which irksome was chiefly derived. The census 
recorded occupation of only the earning members of the family 
but the data could not disclose as to how many people actually 
dep^ded on a particular occupation.^ 

1, Elhance, B.N,. Economic Statistics of India (1962), p. 81, 

2. Ibid., p. 83. 
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Vfitli a view to rfffliove the deficiencies of the 1881 census 
it was decided to collect more detailed information on occupa- 
tion in the next census. Accordingly in 1891 the means of live- 
lihood of the whole population - \diether worker or dependent 
was recorded. The heading of the column relating to occupation 
was * occupation or means of subsistence* which did iK>t distin- 
guish workers and depeii^ents. The occupation of all persons who 
worked was noted down and in case of women and children who did 
not work the occupation of the head of the family who supported 
theai was recorded with the remark of * dependents* against their 
names. In this census also secondary occupation was recorded 
only in case of agriculturists and census recognised both 
workers and dependents as persons who lived by a particular 
occupation. 

The information on occupations collected in 1891 census 
was not considered adequate to infer economic conclusions and 
the government decided to collect more detailed information on 
this aspect of population. Thus in two censuses of 1901 and 1911 
three colimins were devoted to the information relating to occu- 
pations , There were two columns for occupation or means of 
livelihood of actual worker - to record separately principal 
and subsidiary occupation* In this census subsidiary occupation 
was recorded for all workers and not for agriculturists alone 
as in previous censures. Third colissn was used to record the 
occupation of dependents. Persons who did no work, the principal 
occupation of the person who supported them was recorded* Although 
distinction was made in 1901 census between workers and dependents 
but the demarcation was not very clear and involved sub-titles 
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of interpretation. Even the distinction between principal and 
subsidiary occupation was not very clear. Main occupation as 
in previous censuses was supposed to be one froBi which major 
portion of incane was drawn, ^ 

Although collected information regarding occupation was 
not very clear in previous censuses still no fundamoital change 
was made in this direction in the census of 1921, The vague 
donarcation between worker and dependent continued as usual. It 
was in 1931 that significant changes were Introducedi, In this 
census four columns were devoted to occupation and details were 
recorded whether a person was earner or earning dependent. For 
earners census enumerator noted his principal occupationi most 
important subsidiary occupation and also the industry in iidilch 
he was employed. For the first time nature of work of the 
population was also recorded. Since dependents had no j;u?incipal 
occupation their engagement to supplement family income was 
recorded in subsidiary occupations,^ Again a clear distinction 
was made between working aoatd non.iroi^ng dep^dents. An earner 
was defined as a person who received wages in his principal or 
subsidiary occupation. Both earners and working depezidents were 
treated as workers. Though attempt was made to collect detailed 
occupational data but the definition of industry suffered from 
vagueness and covered non«industry type of employment also. In 
fact in 1931 census, the nimtber of persons engaged in a particular 
occupation was equal to the total of earners and working depen* 
dents in that occupation, 

1, Elhance, B,N,- Economic Statistics of India since Independence, 

p, 83. ’ 

2, Ibid, 
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The census of 1941 has been a conspicous gap in the 
tabulation of occupational <3ata and as such ve have no definite 
information regarding occupational structure during the decade 

T 

1931ol941* 1951 census made far. reaching changes in collection 

of occupational details for the population. There were three 
questioz:^ relating to (i) econcmic status, (ii) principal means 
of livelihood and (iii) subsidiary means of livelihood in the 
census slip of 1951, With regard to economic status information 
was gathered whether a person was (a) self earning person, 

(b) a non.eaming dependent or (o) an earning dependent. The 
self-supporting persons were further sub- classified as (a) 
employer, (b) employee or (c) an independent worker, in attempt 
was also made to have an economic classification for the entire 
population to estimate economically active persons of the region* 
On detailed analysis of census data it was realised that the 
concepts of earners, non-earners, earning dependents and self- 
supporting persons were ambiguous and overlapping In many cases. 
The concepts did not suit i»)n-monetised sector of Indian economy 
as they were adapted frcsn highly industrialised monsy economy 
of the west. 

In Uttar Pradesh, the economy is comparatively much under- 
developed where the producer consumes a large part of his 
produce by himself,^ And most of the population lives just on 
subsistence. Again the ccsicepts of principal and subsidiary 
means of livelihood were not real for majority of rural popula- 
tion which lacks differentiation in economic functioning of the 


1* Ibid* , p, 83* 
2* Ibid*, p* 84* 
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society* Census economists were of opinion that the distinction 
between principal and subsidiary means of livelihood was not 
important and meaningful for rural population, fhey recommended 
the adoption of i^usehold Schedules emphasising on agriculture 
and household industries. The economists categorically recommen- 
ded for only two fold division of the population into working 
and non-working. 

Many fundamental changes were introduced in the field of 
occupational details in the census of 1961,^ In this census 
separate schedules were used to record engagement of household 
in industry and cultivation or in both. It wgu5 also recorded 
whether the household worked as cultivator or in household 
industry or in agriculture as labourer. In individual census 
slip four questions related to individuals who were classified 
as either working or non-iiR>rking, The woiking populati(»i was 
subdivided into four groups — (i) agriculturist, (ii) agricul- 
tural labourers, (iii) working in hou8elK>ld iii^ustrles, and 
(iv) engaged in other woxks. The non-working population was 
further sub-divided into eight classes, Thi:u9 for the first time 
in 1961 census an attmspt was made to classify in the grou]^ 
appropriate to the economy. 

The system of classifying the occupation has been changing 
from census to census, 1881 cwisus followed British Patten of 
Occupational Classification with slight modification to suit 
Indian conditions. Since this classification did not suit Indian 
economy a more detailed seven-fold occupations^, classification 

1, Asthana & Srivastava- Applied Statics of India, p* 87 

(1969 M,), * 
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was followed in 1891* Ibis classification was devised by 
Mr. Bains who divided persons into (1) Government, (2) Pasture 
and agriculture, (3) Personal services, (4) The preparation and 
supply of material substances, (5) Commerce, transport and 
storage, (6) Professionsdc and (7) Indefinite Occupatioi:iS> and 
means of subsistence independent of occupations* These seven 
classes were divided into 24 'orders*, sub-divided in 77 'sub- 
orders* and 478 'groups'. In 1901 no changes were made in the 
sch<aB6 of occupational classifications and tlM> pattern of 1891 
census was followed in this census also* 

The census of 1911 made a complete change in the scheme 
of occupational classifications. In the beginning of this 
century with a view to provide inter.country comparison 
Mr, Jacques Bertillon^ after careful study of prevailing occu- 
pational classification prepared a uniform scheme to suit every 
country with appropriate minor adjustments* Eds final scheme was 
approved by the International Statistical Institute which re- 
commended its adoption* Mr* Bertillon divided occupations into 
four main classes sub-divided into 12 sub-classes* Then there 
were three searies of minor sub-divlsioiMi with 66,206 and 499 
8ub.divisio£^ respectively* Major classes and sub-classes were 
uniformally applicable to all the countries with changes only 
in series of minor sub-divisions they selected. 

The four main classes and 12 sub-groups of the Bertillon 


1* Namenclature de professions (quoted by Elhance In Bconcailc 
Statistics of India, Ibid*)* 
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classification were as uz^ert* 

Class A • Production of Haw Materials* 

(i) Exploitation of ths surface of the earth* 

(ii> Extraction of minerals* 

Class B • Preparation and supply of Material Substances* 

<ili) Industry 
(iv) Transport 
(v) Trade 

Class C • Public Administration and Liberal Arts 
(vl) Public Force 
(vli) Public Administration 
(rill) Professions and Liberal Arts 
Cix) Persons living on their income 

Class D • Miscellaneous 

(x) Domestic services 

(xi> Insufficiently classified occupations 
Cxii) Unproductive 

The State of U,P, like mai^ other countries of the world 
adopted Bertillon Classification and continued with that schseie 
in the census of 1911, 1921 and 1931^ with minor changes in 
series of small sub»divisions* The schese being Comdex ^ details 
of groups excessive to our needs, an alteniative scheme of 
occupational classification was later devised in the census of 
1951. 


1* Elhance, D*N*. Economic Statistics of India Since Indepen* 
dence, p* 85* 
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the pattern of occupational classification adopted In 
1981 contiraaed in its original form in 1941 census also but 
was considerably modified in 1951 to suit the changed economic 
coz^itions of independent India* The new occupational classlfi* 
cation has been referred to as Indian Census Bcononic Classifi- 
cation Scheme CX»C.S*C*S*} in the census report of 1951* Census 
authorities of 1951 had the option of using occupatioual classi- 
fication prepared by the Population Division of the United 
Nations for international comparison* The U*N*0. Scheme is 
nmied as * International Standard Industrial Classification 
Schotte* (I*S.I*C*S*)* Certain aspects of ir*N*«8 Scheme were 
introduced in Indian Scheme also* 1951 Scheme of Occupational 
Classification attempted to present a comprehensive classifica- 
tion of ^tire population and not merely of persons who were 
gainfully occupied* The new schene has the unique characteris- 
tics of retaining features of previous classifications and also 
adopted features of U*N*’s Scheme, thus affording both national 
and international comparison* In 1951 Scheme of Occupational 
Classification there were four major agricultural classes azxd 
four major non-agri cultural classes, details of which are des« 
eribed in a later chapter* 

All these eight classes bew described as livelihood 
Claeses and each livelihood class has been further sub-divided 
into (i) self supporting person, (ii) non-eaming dependents 
and (ill) earning dependents* This classification aimed to 
provide intelligence about occupational distribution of the 
economically active population excluding non-eaming dependents 
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and also certain classes of self supporting persons like 
p^sionco's, people living on charity, interest and rentals.^ 

Even this occupational classification schane of 1951 was not 
very appropriate to the needs of our economy. The greatest 
defect of this 8ch«Be was that it was not mutually exclusive. 

The agricultural classification of the population was vagus 
and confusing which did not provide distinctive demarcation 
between different activities of agricultural operations. Since 
manual labour was not an essential condition for agricultural 
workers, the classification resulted in inflating certain cate* 
gories of occupations. In brief it can be stated that occupa* 
tional classification of 1961 did not provide correct picture 
of Indian Economy, 

It was with a view to r^ove the defect of 1951 occupational 
classification. The same was altered in 1961 to classify the 
entire population into two main categories . (i) working and 
(ii> non*working. Separate record was made for each household 
regarding its engagement into agricultural and household Indus* 
tries. This classification of 1961 census was different from 
earlier classifications and certainly an improvement to suit 
changed Bconomic conditions. 

The \»}rking population included those (1) working as oulti* 
vators, (li) working as agricultural labour, (Hi) working in 
any household industry and (iv) those persons also doing any 
other work,^ If a person belonged to more than one category say 

1, Ibid,, p, 83* 

2, Asthana and Srivastava - Applied Statistics of India, p, 87 

(1969 Bd.). ’ 





in cultivation and household industry he was included in 
both categories* Persons who were entered in more than one 
class for them their main and subsidiary occupations were 
separately recorded. The main occupation was defined as one in 
which largest amount of time was devote. In previous censuses 
the criterion to distinguish between principal and subsidiary 
means of livelihood was not time devoted lent income received. 
Prisoners who were under trial and were not convicted were 
entered in the same occupation to which they originally belonged 
prior to arrest. Similarly patients in hospital were also 
entered in the category of occupations to which they belonged 
prior to their admission in the hospital. Convicted persons, 
lunatics in asylums and persons of the like nature were classi. 
fied as * non* working*. All the working population was divided 
into the following four groups s* 

Working as Cultivators f All persons cultivating, supervising 
or dir€K!ting cultivation work either as employer, single or 
family worker or land owned or held were included in this group. 
Cultivation included ploughing, sowing, growing or orchard 
developmeut or plantations. Persons who possessed land but did 
not work it or those who worked as labourers on somebody else*# 
land without authority to decide what to sow or without right 
to share the profits of the land were not included in this 
category, 

Worklng-sa, MylcuXtural liabourer t Persons who worked on some, 
body else*s land in lieu of payment in cash or kind without any 
responsibility towards supervision or directlim of work and 
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without ownership or tenancy rights were recorded as agricul- 
tural labourers in the census of 1961*^ 

Wor ring in Household I ndustries s All persons who worked in 
household industries were classified in the category with 
details of individual work and nature of the industry in which 
he was engaged in Household industry was separately defined for 
rural and urban areas. In rural areas it was carried on by the 
members of the household. In urban areas only such industries 
were included which were carried at the residence of the head 
of the household by its members* These units were generally 
smaller in size and included not only manufacturing but also 
ancillary and subsidiary works also. These Industries however 
excluded professions of lawyers, doctors, barbers, astrologers 
etc* People who worked in some one else *8 industry details of 
work and nature of industry were also recorded. Details were 
also recorded for hired workers in household industrial units. 

Persons :.n Other Occupatigns t Jbr such persons who did mt 
work either as cultivators or agricultural labourers or in house- 
hold industries, the actual work in which they were engaged 
was recorded. People who worked in other occupations was collected 
regarding details of work done by them and details of industry, 
business, trade, profession or service in which they were woik- 
ing was also recorded. Infozmations for these occupations were 
recorded in more precise terms and not in general terms such as 
scientists, technicians, government servant or imgineer etc. 
Further details of additional work other than daoaestic done by 


1. Census of India (II.P.) 1961, Vol. XV, Part A(ll), p. 138. 
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adult women, children and housewives were also recorded in 
appropriate categories. 

Again economic status of all workers were recorded as 

(i) Eteployer (one who hired one or more persons for his woik) , 

(ii) Ehiployees (iiho was employed by some body on payment in 
cash or kind to do a work) , Ciii) Single worker (one who did 
his work by h im self without employing any body else, or with* 
out any assistance frcm other members of the household), 

Members of the co-operative societies were included in this 
category, and (iv) family workers (one who did work without 
payment in cash or kind in his own family). Only such persons 
were Included In this category who worked atleast on hour each 
day during working season. Persons who helped in the domestic 
work did not c<»e in this category. 

In 1961 information concerning economic status was collected 
only for such persons who worked in other occupations only and 
not as cultivator, agricultural labourer or in household indus- 
try, This statistics of economic status was not collected for 
entire rural population in 1961, 

Based on livelihood pattern the entire working population 
was divided into nine categories of occupations which were as 
under in the census of 1961,^ 

1, Working as cultivators, 

2, Working as agricultural labourers, 

3, Working in mining, quarrying, livestock, forestry, fishery, 

hunting, plantations, orchards and allied activities, 

1. Census of India 1961, Vol, XV, Part A(II), p, 149. 
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4* ijorking In household industries. 

5« forking in manufacturing other than household industry. 

6. Working in construction activities. 

7* Trade and Commerce 

8« Working in Transport, Storage and Ccmmunltles. 

9« Working in other services. 

No n-.Work n g Po pulati on t All persons who did not do any work 
in categories specified above were included in this category. 
This category included (i) Whole«time students who did not help 
in household industry or business, (11) Persons engaged in 
unpaid domestic work like housewives, (ill) Dependents includ. 
ing infants and children not going to school and persons per* 
menently disabled due to illness, old age etc., (iv) Retired 
persons who were not re* employed and persons who lived on rent, 
pension and charity, (v> Beggars, vagrants and Independent 
women and other persoi]^ whose source of income was not dis* 
closed, (vi) Convicts in jails or insatea of penal, mental or 
charitable institution, (vil) Person^ who were previously never 
employed but were seeking for work for the first time, and 
(vlii) Persons who were previously employed but were without 
work at the time of census enimeration. 

All persons who could mt be classified anywhere were 
classified as beggars. 

SriterlA forPisttnctioa betyeen_jWorki!Bgj and »|jon»vorking 

pQBUlation t Persons who worked for more than an hour a day 
throughout the greater part of the season in seasonal Industries 
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wero Included in the working population* In regular and pere* 
noial induetriesi trade, profession, business or comoterce persons 
who were employed on any day during the last fifteen days 
preceding the date of enumeration were included in the working 
population* Persons who were employed but could not go to work 
on account of illness were also included in the working popula. 
tion* The auperrision and direction of work also satisfied the 
criterion of * working** Any work which did not augment the 
income of the family did not satisfy the condition of * working* 
and all such persons engaged in these activities were recorded 
as *non»working* such as housewives in domestic service* But 
looking after cattle, fields or even cutting grass was regarded 
as working* Trainees with stipend were also recorded aa *work* 
ing** Persons who earned inoc»ie but did no work such as pension* 
ers, beggars, rentiers, interest and devidend earners were 
treated as *non-working* unless they worked in scmte industry, 
trade, business or commerce* However, political and social 
workers were classified as working* 

The frequent changes in concepts of occupations and 
occupational classifications have rendered comparison difficult* 
Further the occupational classifications described above refer 
to one day only ais other cesus data* Since nis&eroue occupations 
are seasonal in this part of the world, the occupational struc* 
tore of the population may be different the very next day*^ 

Again the distinction between principal and subsidiary means 
of livelihood has never been clearly distinct, rather it has 

1* Blhance, D*N,- Econoniic Statistics of India, p, 81* 
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been vague anS confusing. As a result of the lack of economic 
functioning in major part of the rural area, a cultivator may 
be a Village Accountant (Lekhpal), a blacksmith, a day labour, 
a watchman (Chowkldar), a repairer of tools, a boatman and 
fisherman too. The criteria of time involved in dis^nguishlng 
principal and subsidary occupations is not very just, Cmfuelon 
in occupational distinction is created by caste system also. 
Here in U.P, as elsewhere in India generally a man’s caste 
denotes his traditional occupation though he may not be follow* 
ing it. It may be stated here for example that a person belong- 
ing to Brabman (Priest) caste is called a Brahman though he may 
be earning his livelihood by working as a clerk in an office. 
For proper appraisal of the structure of means of livelihood 
the occupational classification should be simple and number of 
sub-classes need be reduced. 



CHAPTER II 


DBTEIMI HARTS OF OCCUPATIONAL STRUCTURE 

An att«EQpt ha0 already been made in the last chapter to 
define the term *Occupatlon* and describe the history of its 
development through various stages of civilization. It may 
be repeated here again in very brief, that an occupation may 
be business, employment, vocation or any other like activity 
which engages one*s time. Row the question arises as to what 
determines one's ^gagament. This is the gist of the present 
chapter which logically follows the previous one. Herein an 
attaspt has been made to describe the factors which determine 
one's occupation or imgagement and these have been called 
'determinants of occupational structure*. Since man is born and 
brought up in society, his social, economical and environmental 
factors play an Important role in deton&ining his livelihood* 
The climate and physical environaent also determine the shape 
of society and thus these factors cannot be ignored or left 
out of consideration. 

Thus the study of determinants of occupational structure 
is primarily a study of environments in which man is bom and 
brought up. Among the manifold factors ^ich determine the 
occupational structure of a region the following few are the 
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most importaiatt 

X. Pfaysloal rniylTommt — the physiographic characteristics 
of the region. 

2» S^ial Bnv roment it includes caste, group and religion. 

3. Cultural Environeent — it includes urbanisation and 
economic advancesient of the region. 

4. Personal Envirotajiaiiit .. it covers the personal characteris- 
tics of the man such as his age, sex and education. 

All the factors mentioned above can be conveniently grouped 
into t^i#o categories — (i) Internal and (ii) External factors. 
The internal factox« which include sex, age and literacy are 
covered by the personal ^vironment of the man. And the external 
factors cover rest of the determinants which include topography, 
social environment including caste, religicm and cultural 
environment of the region. 

In the pages that follow theoritical appraisal has been 
made of the above mentioned factors which determine the occu- 
pational structure of a region, establish their inter-relation- 
ship and inter-dependency. Separate details of these factors 
are as undert- 


The pl^sical enviroimient covers the study of the features 
and nature of the earth's surface, climate, soils, distribution 
of plant and animal life. All these factors together determine 
the physical environment of the area. The human activities are 
always guided and influenced by the environment in which people 
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live. The social and cultural environments play an equally 
important role in influencing the nature of human occupation 
yet the physical environment plays the larger and the vital 
role. The location, the relief, the climate, the soil, the 
vegetation and the animal wealth all differ fr(»s region to 
region and thus different physical environments influence human 
beings a£»3 oth^ activities. 

Although every region has its own local environm^t from 
physiographic view point yet the two regions situated farther 
away from each other may have similar soil, climate, topography, 
agriculture and other human activities. The regions which 
resemble in climate and topography are called natural regions 
but it is not essential that himan activities must also he 
similar in these areas. In human geographic regior^ it is essen* 
tial that along with natural resemblances, the htmtan environ, 
ment must also be similar. 

The State of IJttar Pradesh in India, the area under study 
is physically divided into three distinct parts on the basis 
of relief. All these areas materially differ from each other in 
terms of soils and vegetations. Thus Uttar Pradssh cannot be 
termed as a homogenous human region, <*The areas which have 
similarity in natural environment and human activity are called 
region,"^ Seographically the State of Uttar Pradesh is not even 
a region. In physical terms oe^ region differs from another not 
only in natural environment but also in its social aE^ economic 
characteristics, Kingsley Davis has observed about Uttar Pradesh 


1, Kaushlk, D,S,» »Human Geography* , p, 245* 
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*lt Is a tropical region fertile of soli but dependent m mon- 
soon* It is not a political identity but an area separated by 
nature from the rest of India* It is a cultural region of a 
sort made unique by its long isolation, 8iK>wlng great variation 
from one locale to another, between one group ai^ another* It 
is a split personality, divided and yet scmtehow not divided 
between races, castes, religions and localities* In fact it is 
a sick region, poor and conflictful yet ready to |»rooeed for 
economic advanc«nent,*^ 

The fact<nrs which are connected with human beings and 
activities of their life are called •environment** Thus the 
environment may be both physical and cultural including social* 
In fact there can be no activity in any region which is not 
influenced directly or indirectly by the environment natural or 
otherwise* 

The physical envlromaent of a region may be ccmiposed of all 
natural forces, agents, processes and material resources such 
as rainfall, vegetation and minerals* Taking natural forces into 
account the pl^sical envirotiment can be conveniently divided 
into ten elements*^ These ten elsmoats are as unders* 

1* Space Relationship 
2* Weather and climate 
3* handforms 
4* Soils 

1* Kingsley, Davis- ’Population of India and Pakistan** 

2« Kaushlk, D*s.- ’Human Geography*, p. 346* 
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5* Hocks and Minerals 
6* Surface Waters 
?• Underground Waters 
8» natural Vegetation 
9« Animal Life 
10* Ocean and Its coast 

It may not be out of place to mention here that White and 
Eeimer^ hare described further elements of physical environment 
by sub«dlviding the •space-relationship* into five distinct 
parts. These five subdivisions ares CD Oeoisatrlcal position, 

(ii) Natural situation, (ill) Hegional Location, (iv) Hegional 
form and (v) Size and area. All the elements of physical environ, 
ment directly influence the hwan life and its activities. The 
relationship of different elements of physical environmcmt to 
human life is as followss. 

1* Space Helat onihi pt The space relationship means the location 
of the regions which are easily accessible to other regions, their 
location is considered advantageous than those of others. The 
regions idiich lie lengthwise face difference in climate in their 
different parts and consequently in agriculture and crops m,e«g*, 
Japan add Chile, Contrary to this the regions which lie breadth, 
wise have similar climate and depend«it on it. Their economic 
activities are also similar in different regions. The size of 
the region also plays a vital role in determining the activity 
of its population. Regions of larger size can easily bs self, 
sufficient by following diversified economic activities based 

1, White, C,L, and Henner, G,T,. •Hmnan Geography*, pp. 2.8, 
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on th© availability of natural resoureos. On tfao other hai»l 
smaller regions particularly those of very small size can never 
be self-sufficient and such regions do mt play any role in 
international or even national economic development. i^aHer 
regions have always to depend on other regions for their ecoacMiio 
livelilK>od. Thus the geomatl'ical location of a region effects 
its climate, vegetation and human living. 

2. Weather ai^ CMmate % The short period conditions of auto, 
mosphere is called weather. The collective condition of Ci) 
average of weather conditions, (ii) constant variations of 
weather and (iii) changes of seasons is called climate. The 
climate is the most important eluent of physical environment to 
influence and determine his&an activities of the region. Food 
habits, clothing, house pcttern, the production technique and 
agricultural crops all are influenced by the climate of the 
area. The climate can easily be regarded as a mea8uring.rod of 
htBBan society. The climate influences physical energy of human 
beings, their food supply, clothing, houses, their form and 
structure, availability of building material, culture and also 
the occupations such as agriculture, industry, animal culture 
etc. The climate helps in the growth of different kinds of vege- 
tation which htBBan beings have exploited to their advantage 
differently in different areas. 

The climate influences not only production of agricultural 
crops, industrial raw materials, food and beverages but also 
their trade movonents. Every region produces only tlwsse items 
for which it is climatically best suited and exports its sur. 
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plus production in exchange for import of needed it^s which 

cannot he grown locally* The climate also creates hurdles and 

thus regulates the movement of population, its travel and trans*. 

port because of the presence of Equatorial forests, deserts, 

ioe*»oapped regions, hliszards, storms, fogs and ice^hergers* 

Thus it can be easily stated that “Climate is the most important 

geographic factors*^ in determining human activities. Professors 

Vdiite and Renner have also stated that “of all the geographical 

influences to which man is subjected , climate seems to be the 
2 

most potent, “ Prof, Sample has described that “Han ranks among 
the most adaptable organic beings on the earth, Ho climate is 
absolutely intolerable to hlm,“^ 

3* X»and Form t The landform is dependent on two factoze - 
(i) the relief and (ii) the configuration. The relief refers to 
the difference in height of low lying places in the natural 
region, VOiile configuration relates to the degree of slope of 
the land. All these information about landform of a region des. 
crlbes the details of the degree of land slopes at different 
places and also the proportion of flat ai^ slopy lan^S in the 
region. 

The landform effects himan habitation. In smooth plains lie 
all the facilities of human livelihood, e.g, , agricultural, 
irrigation, animal wealth, manufacturii^ industries and transport 


1, Huntington, Cushing and Shaw - “Principles of Human Geography* , 

(1966) , p, 101. ® ^ f 

2, White, C,I.. and Henner, G.T,« “Human Geography* (1948), p, 23, 

3, SamiGLe, E,C,- ’Influences of Geographic Environment’ (1911), 

p* 6u7# 
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facilities* ^ooth plains are most appropriate for human settle- 
ments arri their development. "The facilities and conveniences 
for human settlements are comparatively lesser on plateau# euad 
remote on mountaneoue regions."^ The irrigational facilities can 
not be easily provided on plateaus and mountains because of the 
absence of plain lands. Even vfells cannot be provided in such 
areas. Since absence of transport facilities is the biggest 
bottleneck, manufacturing activities can be rarely established 
on hill tops and on mountains. Thus the landform influences the 
nature of econanic activity to engage the active population of 
the region. "Japan, Sid.tserland , Norway and Scotland are mounts- 
neous countries no doubt but people living therein have indus- 
trialised their country with the help of hydrc^lectrlcity. Yet 
it may be repeated once more that facilities for human habitation 
and economic development are at their maximum in plalz»E». The 
power and raw material facilities can be conveniently provided 
on plains and not on hills and mountains. It is because of these 
reasons that about 9^ of world population lives on plains which 
provide facilities for diversified gainful economic activities. 

4. ^ in t Directly or indirectly soils jarovlde food to most 
of men and animals. The entire food requirement# of vegetarians 
is available through agriculture and even in case of non- 
vegetarians the meat providing auiimals are :^red on food items 
produced throua^ agriculture. In this way the soil is most 
important for human living and detei^ines the productive capacity 

1* Kaushik, S.B.« Op. cit., p. 250. 

2. Ibid. , p. 251. 
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Of the i^gloQ and not its climate. “The soil merges from the 
forces of weathering agencies, vegetation and parent rocks# 

The different kinds of soils are differently helpful for growth 

• % 

of different agricultural crops and thus indirectly detemlne 
agricultural and agriculture based other allied activities of 
the regional population. 

5. Rocks and Minerals j These influence occupational structure 
of the region in which such resources are available and also in 
areas which are directly accessalble to such regions. Human 
civilization has developed cm the basis of minerals. All tools, 
implements and machines have been manufactured with metals. As 
such minerals have helped wonderfully in the development of 
manufacturing activities, transport, communications, automobiles, 
television and even autcMic power stations. Some minerals are 
sources of power and fuel while others serve as raw materials. 

In the present day economic development minerals are the only 
yard.stiek to measure economic prosperity of the nation euid 
determine activities of its population. 

Since minerals determine economic advancement of a region, 
every region tries to be self sufficient in this respect and 
remains constantly engaged in search of more and more minerals. 
■^Sven in such areas where cultivation is not possible and 
climate is not condutive to health, there also human habitation 
has been made possible in search of mineral resources.**^ 


1. Somogyi, S., Matram Peesi (Sd,)- ** Applied Geography in 

Hungary** , p. 39. 

2. Kaushik, S.D., Op. clt. , p. 264. 
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Th« Statft of Uttar Pradesh is deficient in mineral re., 
sources and it is because of this reason that mineral based 
large scale industries have not been developed in this region* 

It is satisffjring to mention that "deposits of minerals such 
as copper, iron-ore, sulpher pyrite, asbestos etc., have been 
discovered as a result of mineral research work done by the 
Geological Birectorate of Uttar Pradesh,**^ These mineO’als when 
fully exploited will provide a variety of occupation in different 
industries to the population* 

6. Sa£facg„-.,Mst?ier y?tarstl...,Dr,aiaagg * in respect of surface 
water and natural drainage it can be stated that rivers, lakes, 
tanks and swamps have very close influence on human beings and 
their living activities. Water and air are the two most impor- 
tant essential requirsments for human life* In the beginning of 
human civilization all htasan settlements were made near rivers 
and lakes but gradually the civilization expanded and human 
localities were scattered to places further away from wati^ sites* 
The industries which are dependent on water for their woxkii^ 
and also those which use water in large quantities are mostly 
located nearer to river site* Thus the regions iddch lack 
adequate facilities of water r«nain underdeveloped in respect of 
water consuming Industries* 

Rivers also help in production of hsrdro-electricity and 
thereby encourage the development of industrial activities in the 
plain areas* The rivers carry fertile soil with them and leave 
it on the plains making the later more alluvial and appropriate 

1* Second Hve Year Plan (Progress Review), p, 67 (U*P*>* 
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for agricultural production and human settlement. Canals are 
also taken out fro® rivers to help in the irrigation of land 
away frcm river^site. In Uttar Pradesh more irrigation is carried 
out hy canals in addition to wells, tanks and lakes. These tanks, 
lakes and rivers in addition to irrigation also supplement food 
supplies hy providing fish. Further transport by water is always 
econt^ical and it ccmnects such parts which remain otherwise 
unconnected by rail or road. Cheap and econcHalcal transport is 
one of the essential features for the development of trade aE^ 
commerce. It may be mentioned here that most of the world civl» 
lizations have emerged in water villeys, e,g,, Indus Talley 
(India) , Wei.Ho (China) , Baby^lonia (Middle Asia) and NUe 
Valley (Egypt), *Bv«3 in modern times most of our important 
towns are located by river side, e, g, , Varanasi and Allahabad 
(Canges), Delhi (Jamuna) , Calcutta (Hoogly) , Mysore (CaM^S^H 
etc,"^ 

?• leader,. ground Matey t Although surface water is very much 
helpful in the development of human activities, at times it is 
inconvenient and even disadvantageous also« 

The rain water on the surface of the soil passes to the 
inner part of the earth through tb» pours of the soil. This water 
stops on the impervious rocks and gets collected in huge quantity* 
The water thus collected on the impervious rocks can be taken out 
by digging wells for domestic, Irrlgational and industrial uses. 
The advantages of under- ground water appear to be lesser but 
this water is an important contributing factor in the development 


1, Kaushik, S,D,« Op, cit,, p, 256* 
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and maintenance of htsaan civilization. The facility of getting 
imd ftg- ground water is an Important factor to influence human 
habitation ai^ human occupation. Agriculture flourishes mainly 
in areas where under- ground water can be had easily or with 
lesser difficulty, e,g, , tJttar Pradesh and Bihar, 

8, Hatural Vegetation t The natural vegetation is dependent 
on the climate of the region or say the climate gets reflected 
in the natural vegetation of the area concerned. Every vegeta* 
tlon is differently helpful for htaaan living and thus differently 
helps in the development of human activity. It is interesting 
to note here that the United Katie® Organisation is trying to 
convert Sahara Desert into the greenland of the world by de- 
salaising sea water surroui^ing it, 

9* Animal Life j Animal life comes next to human beings but 
both have co-operated with each other from the very beglzming 

W "V-tAA 

of civilisation j^men knew <®ly hunting of animals and not its 
domestication. Animal culture was not known at that time. 
Gradually men came to know that by domesticating animals tbey 
can get milk, wool, hides and skins also in addition to meat 
and meat isroducts, Moa did use animals for riding and traztftpor. 
tation purposes also. In the pres^at day society men use animals 
for dcmiestication, hunting and for food (small animals like 
poultry, foul, etc,), 

10, Oceans and Its Coasts « This element of phj^ical environ- 
ment is not present in all the regions of the world as some or 
say most of the regioi^ are located far away from sea, Tet ocean 
and its coasts are very useful for hman settlements. Oceans 
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effect climate, food supplies , mineral resources and provide 
industrial impetus, trade and journey routes, i»wer resources 
and health resorts. Oceans also help in the development of modem 
civilization. Most of fish supplies and salt is available from 
the sea. A country without seat port has no place in the deve- 
lopment of international trade. 

Concluding the role of physical environment as determinants 
of occupational structure it can be stated that all the elements 
of nature Influence human form, human health and hisnan activity* 
•♦Man has always adapted to his enviroroBent and is perhaps the 
only creature of the world who has entered all the corners of 
the world in all climates."^ Men have admirably adjusted tli^ir 
food habits and living habits according to natural envircuiment* 

It is within the limits of natural environment that human choice 
plays the most vital role and modifies the surroundings by area 
organisation in accordance with his needs, fhe area organisation 
although modified in accordance with human needs always staivis 
dependent on human wants, tastes and faculties of the people* 

Thus the cultural environm^t is developed by men by using 
elements of physical environment in his surroundings* In turn 
cultural environment created by men also effects natural and 
physical envlroiment in its exploitation for the welbeing of 
man-kind. The natural hinder ances are tamed and overcome to suit 
human requirmaents which in process determine the nature of human 
activities to achieve his targets. 

1. Balchln, W.G,¥.- "Geography and Man" - A practical survey of 

life and work of men in relation to his natural environment* 
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social environment is a very vide term and Includes 
everything connected with man’s society* The word ’social* meaitft 
having to do with htsaan beings living together as a group in a 
situation requiring that they have dealings with ons another* 

Thus living in this way the family may be a social unit* The 
word ’ fflavironraent • as already explained earlier means something 
that surrounds, i*e*, all conditions, circumstances and influ* 
ences surrounding and affecting the development of an organism 
or group of organism. Since the word ’occupation* means some 
activity which engages one’s time may be business, employment or 
vocation, it would be rather too optimistic to include all 
components of man’s social surroundings to study their impact 
on hie engagement* Yet an att^pt has been made in the pages 
that follow to study the more close and direct factors which 
influence man’s economically gainful engagement* As such in this 
section of study caste, tribe and religion as patent social 
factors have been InclisSed which influence human occupation* 
These social factors are described as followsi* 

Sagte t The caste is one of the oldest, the most peculiar 
and at the same time the most fundamental featipre of the society* 
To the great majority of Indians it is still an absorbing focus 
of attention and caste application is a constant means of inden* 
tifioatlon* The caste ctmtrol over individual’s behaviour is 
still strong throughout. In one way or the other the caste 
affects morality, fertility and migration of population* It 
influences economic and political matters as well* 
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Th 0 word cast© has been defined to mesux *an 3 f of th® dis- 
tinct heredity Hindu social classes, each formerly excluded 
from social dealings with the others e»g«, Brahman, Kshatriya, 
Vaishya and Sudra."^ 

Although the formal freedom of occupations has dispensed 
with many tangible distacles to the attainment of this ideal , 
a great many factors still operate to prevent a perfect correla- 
tion between Individual capacity and its occupational utilisa- 
tion« Although the improvement in transportation, communication 
and organisation of labour market favours greater geographical 
and to a certain extent occupational mobility of labour, immi- 
gration barriers check the inflow of labour from the outside* 

The social security occupational or even social prejudice tends 
to establish if not to exhagerrate the deviation in caapirical 
distribution of occupations from the ideal norm* More mm in 
a stratified society the class factor always leaves its impress- 
sions upon its occupational structure. In addition to the fact 
that among individuals the distribution of physical capacities 
and mental faculties is uneven, the discovery, cultivation and 
development of such gifts or talents can never be made equally 
applicable to all the members of the society. 

The detailed analysis of occupational statistics in most 
of the regions clearly reveals that the social status and occu- 
pational differentials run counter to the dislocation. The caste 
is Said to be a dominant factor in determining one *8 economic 


1, Websten’s Sfew World Dictionary, p, 228 (1962 Ed,), 
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activity, "In the sub-continent of India there are numerous 
occupations even to-day which are governed by the caste and 
social status of Individuals,'*^ Ihe caste systaa is peculiar to 
Ifidia alone where castes have geographical as well as social 
boundaries. The mobility removes a man from the local caste 
group and often makes the life uncomfortable for him by virtue 
of the ubiquity of caste restrictions, *A man who is long away 
from his home is often looked at as Kance on his return, he is 
suspected of having broken the rules of his caste and he may 
find it hard to regain his old position."^ 

Caste is not occupational in origin. Initially it was only 
characterised by some freedcma about occupations in the begizming 
of the 15th century. History too has provided examples of castes 
following different occupations and of members of the same caste 
following different occupations. Yet in theory from the very 
early times occupations have been prescribed ?^*a¥ls© and ‘Jatl* 
(caste) wise, yvrna:^8e specification of occupations is believed 
to be inherent in the nature of alleged 9 viiie_origln of the 
instituion. The unfreedcmi of occupation in actual operation at 
the beginning of the l.'^h century was accompanied by a staunch 
belief that almost everyone of the large nuaber of castes had 
occupation which was its own, traditional and hence the iMtredi- 
tary occupation of its members, to abandon which in search of 
another was atleast not proper, if iK>t actually sinful. 


1, Davis Kingsley - •Population of India and Pakistan’, 

2, Census of U,P, , 1931, p. 86, 
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Different valuation of occupations current in a society 
has been a mark of not only all civilised societies hut also of 
mai^ primitive or non.liherate ones. Even in the modern societies 
of the west like those of English and American this valuation 
has remained a characteristic feature of their social structure 
and social psychology, **In 19th century caste society of India 
there was a fairly accepted scheme of social precedence, hiearar. 
chy of occupations and group of occupations,”^ In the Indian 
valuation of occupations the medieval feature of rating non* 
manual woxk as superior to manual work which even in contempo. 
rary Britain and the United States of America is tacitly assumed 
was present but was superseded in actual operation of the 
principle by the more important consideration of caste and the 
sacred Sanskrit! c lore* The other aspect of social valuation of 
work viz, , whether it is concerned with material activity that 
is clean or unclean, pure or impure, polluting or non* polluting 
which was manifest occasionally and sporadically in medieval 
and more ancient societies was so prcminent in the 19th century 
Indian society that it can well be look^ upon as the factor 
determining the social wcffth of work or occupations. But the 
valuation was so much inherent in the caste syst^ itself that 
it hardly obstriacted on the conscious social scene. Almost uni* 
versally it was the group of non*pollatlng occupations eosmK>nly 
believed to be the open field for the nocupolluting upper castes 
round which proper valuation was focussed. In Indo*Aryan era at 
least upper caste people guided th^selves in the ohole^ of 
occupations to the extent such choice was feasible in a largely 

1* Census Report, 1931 (p, 242), U,P* 
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static and rural society based on work and occupations differ* 
entiated and specialised more than a thousand years earlier by 
the saying "Best is agriculture while trade is middling and 
service is the lowest of occupations,"^ 

Mr, Blunt in his classic treatise on the caste systaB says 
"Jlmong all Hindus there is a probably a tendency towards hyper- 
gamy, A curious proof of this fact is provided by the statistics 
of birth in tJ,P, In two successive Census Beports of U,P, (1911 
and 1921) it is shown clearly that the Bulk of persons living 
in districts other than that in which they are born are women , 
secondly that the migration is from east to west. As the lower 
branches of the wide spread caste, generally speaking live in 
the east of the province and the higher in the west, the conolu* 
Sion that hypergamy has something to do with the nature of this 
marriage migration as well as with occupational engagement,"^ 
This fact was also pointed out in 1901 census report of Uttar 
Pradesh, 

The Census Statistics of Uttar Pradesh clearly reveal the 
extent of traditional occupations. The term traditional occupa- 
tion means the occupation with which a caste is particularly 
associated. There is nothing to show that the castes which are 
most agricultural are traditionally agricultural and it can be 
taken as certain that they were never so in the same way as 
Sarh f (carp« 3 ters) are traditionally earp^ters. They were 


1, U.P. Census Beport, 1931, p, 242, 

2. u,p, census Beport, 1931, p, 243, 
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probably never tied down by customs and caste rules to agri«» 
culture as Sarit a were to wood in work and Sonar (Goldsmith) 
to work in precious metals, the trail of the trade guild has 
never administrated them. In some cases the present occupation 
is an expansion of the former traditional occupation, e.g., 

Mails (Gardners) now work as gardners,^ 

The census statistics support the view that maijority of 
populati<») in Uttar Pradesh still adhears to its traditional 
occupation governed by the caste pattern, although expansion of 
education has greatly influenced this trend into new occupations. 

In the society if all the meabers of each caste followed 
the same calling it would be easy to group castes according to 
occupations, but this is m>t so. The common belief that castes 
are occupationally specialised is partly due to the ideal theory 
of caste and partly to the potant fact that many castes do 
follow one occupation predcHsinantly. Even when a caste has no 
actual line of work in common it is also identified with a tra«> 
ditional occupation although the class! ficati cm of caste has 
little significance unless the same is actual one. The statistics 
of 1931 census proved that only 453S of the caste members follow 
traditional occupation. In general more than half of the male 
workers are engaged in a line of work historically associated 

with their caste and in many cases more than 70 % are so engaged, 

« 

Let us not forget the fact that about 70^ of India* s gain* 
fully employed males are in agriculture even to*day. If the 


1. Census of U,P, 1921 • Caste of U,P,, p, 412, 
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traditional occupation of a cast® happens to be agriculture 
it is true in numerous cases. The table below gives the per» 
centage of U,P, <8 workers engaged in traditional occupations 

Table No, 2,1 

TAM.E SHOWING PERCENTAGE OP WORKERS IK TRADITIONiS* OCCUPATIONS 

Activity Percentage of workers 

engaged J.n traditicmal 
occupations 


Dealers in Food and Drink 

37 

Agriculture 

91 

Labourers and village 

14 

Pastoral 

20 

Learned Professions 

20 

Boating and Fishing 

9 

Trade and Industry (specified) 

51 

Trade and Industry (unspecified) 

70 


Available statistics have proved the fact that literate 
castes have changed from traditional occupation more frequently 
than less literate castes, 

2, lace ai^ Tribe t Theoritically there may not be much to 
distinguish between the caste, race and tribe yet it has been 
true in most of the countries that racial and tribal differences 
also disturb the occupational distribution. The word s as ■#. is 
compared of two terms with different meanings. The first is Zat 
i,e,, breed or specie and the second Quam i«e,, tribe. The second 
term is 1 raflajfi or ihalband (Brotherhood), gat caste as a 


1, Census of U,P, 1931, p, 445* 
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whole and B rada!!. group of the caste hrotheren who live 

in a particular neighbourhood and act together for the caste 
purposes, “Quantitatively Mrjidar is a mere fracticaa of t!M& 

2at and quantitatively it is 2at in action.**^ Race is different 
from caste, it is family, tribe, breed or descent. Thus race 
can be termed as a group of persons connected by common descent. 
The Mebster's Hew Word Dictionary states that “any major biolo* 
gical divisions of mankind distinguished by colour and tekture 
of hair, colour of skin and eyes, stature, bodily proportion 
etc, , may be termed as race,** A race can also be stated as a 
population that differs from athero in the relative frequency of 
some g^mne or genes. Thus in its broad sense a race differs from 
the caste which is only a social distribution of people living 
in a society. On the other hand a race is a group of people 
bearing characteristics different from others in the same 
society. The tribe is still different. It means class or distinct 
class of people. Originally it meant group of barbarous classes 
under recognised chiefs, A tribe means any group of people having 
the same occupation^ habits, ideas etc,, chiefly in a derogatory 
sense. In Indian society even these days ws have tribes which 
means people who have no permanent home and move in group from 
place to place throughout their life, 

3* Hell Sion $ In the social enviroment of any region, the 
religion is as important as casts if not more, Bven after tw^ty 
years of economic planning and expansion of education, religioKi 
is still taken very seriously and plays an important role in the 

1, Kingsley Davis. ♦ Population of India and Pakistan*, p, 163, 

2, Ibid,, p, 197. 
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life of the people. In areas where religion is talcen very 
seriously and is applied to all aspects of life the followers 
of different faiths become peoples set part. Each group tends 
to have its own folk ways and moves, its own outlook and its 
own allegiance superior to all others. Each faith in due course 
of time beccanes a nation in itself. The Hindu Dharaa covers the 
whole field of conduct in all its under relations, Islamic 
civilization is concentrated around the religion of Islam which 
makes a bifurcation of hiraan civilization into two groups •• 

(i) Islamic true and real and (ii) all other religions as 
heterodox and false. From iMimerical point of view only two 
religions are important in Uttar Pradesh and in all other 
states of India, These religions are Hinduism and Islam, 

It may not be inappropriate to mention here that "la the 
field of agriculture (India* s most important means of liveli- 
hood) technological advance is restricted by caste restrictions 
on ths type of labour by hereditary taboos, by ritual values 
of the dtuig and by ths v^eration of the cow. Even in the field 
of medicine the progress is retarded by religious taboos on the 
treatment of vmen by male physic! azvi , the prejudice against 
women entering the niarsing profession, the definition of mid* 
wifery as unclean occupation and taboos on contact with dead 
bodies and hence dissection. Economic advancement is handicapped 
by the muslim taboos on money lending, heavy borrowings for 
ceremonial rather than for production purposes, by obligation 
with joint family and by the occupational restrictions on caste 
and religion, In Uttar Prad^h the religions grip on details 


1, Kingsley Davis, Op, cit, , p, 16S, 
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of life is mach stricter than in western countries. Social res» 

trietions of both Hin<l^ and Muslim religion prevents friendly 

0 

contacts and social mixing of wonenfolk. 

Although religion Influences the occupation of the popula* 
tion but this does not mean that followers of the same religion 
follow one single occupation on the same group of occupations. In 
each religion followers do follow different occupations determined 
by their caste, group, education and social environment, Hindus 
generally oat-number all other religious put together in all 
occupations except industries where they are next to muslims. 

Many Industries are particularly practised by Mohammadans alone. 
The Weaving Industry of Ju ah as, tailoring industry of Pars 
is largely dominated by Mohammadans who are definitely lesser 
in number in textile, wood, metal and food. Hides, ceramics and 
refuse are considered chiefly Hindu Industrial occupations and 
they are Hindu preserve. Similarly Christians have tak«a to 
transport, Europeans and Anglo-Indians to railways and Aryas are 
chiefly found in arts and professions, Jains are in considerable 
number only in trade as Sikhs are in public force. 

Distributing the followers of specific religion into 
different occupations cme notices that *75^6% Hindus are culti- 
vators, 10^ agrieultural labourers, 22% in non-agri cultural 
occupations or in those closely connected with agriculture. In 
the group of non-agricultural occupation A% are engaged in trade 
anA lOjC in various industries. Among Mohammadans only 50% follow 
pastoral or agricultural pursuits, 4^ work as agrieultural 
labourers and 7% are engaged in trade, 9% in cotton textile, 651 
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In clothing and in indust rf.ea connected with food. To be very 
precise Hindus are far more engaged in occupations of a rural 
nature than Hohammadans who are urban in their residential 
character, 23^ of Indian Christians follow agricultural pursuits 
and 32^ are engaged in industries. Of Aryas 66^ are agriculturists, 
vat are in trade, St in learned professions and 6^ in Industries, 

Of Jains are in trade aiid 22t in agriculture. Of Sikhs 30?^ are 
in public force and 43^ in agriculture,**^ These figures rep^eht 
the characteristics of different religious communities of Ottar 
Pradesh, Thus caste and religion both influence the occupational 
engag^ent of population to a considerable extent. 



With a view to have a detailed idea about influence of 


cultural enviroment on the occupational engagement of population 
it is essential that one must be very clear about the term cul* 
turo. The Webster’s New Word Dictionary defines culture^ to 
Include the followingi. ^ J l^'~ 

1, The cultivation of soil, ' 

2. Improving or developing of some plant, animal or product, 

3, The growth of bacteria or other micro-organism In a specially 

prepared nourshlng substance as agar (AGAR), 

4. A colony of micro*organi8m. 


5, Improvement, refinement or development by study, training etc, 

6, The training and refining of the mind, emotions, manners, taste 



1. Census of U,P,, I 9 il (p, 148) Report, 

2, P, 358 (1962 Ed,), 
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7. The results of the refineBient of thought, emotions, manner, 

taste etc* 

8. The ccneepts, habits, skills, arts, instruments, institution 

etc,, of a given people in a given period and civilization 

to (i) cultivate and (il) grow organism in a specially 

prepared medium. 

The term cultural includes man made land marks as cities, 
highways, dams etc. Specially seen from the air. Detailing the 
cultural environment Dr, Kaushik^ mentions six main elemsaats. 

He states that cultural environment includes man made ccMamodlties , 
visible processes, organisations, traditions, scientific advance- 
ments and individual technology. 

To sum up all the elements of cultural envlroment it can 
be stated that (i) urbanisation bjoA economic advancement of the 
region, (ii) its industrial and technological developm^t and 
(iii) availability of power coupled with (Iv) net work of trans- 
port and communication facilities altogether exercise considerable 
influence on the occupational structure of the population. The 
individual elements of the cultural oaviroiMent are no doubt 
Separate frcwm each other but collectively they create conditions 
in which they get influenced with each other to dictate hmsan 
activity. 

The cultural environment bears a composite effect <wj popu- 
lation wherein every element effects human activity individually 
as well as collectively. Sometime one element of the envirobnient 
when coupled with another environment stimulates altogether a new 

1, Eaushik, D,S.« *Hanav Bhoogole* , p, 48, 
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activity, e»g«, excessive slope coupled vith excessive rains 
leads to soil erosion. On the other hand some elements counter 
act each other, e.g., vegetation growth on mountaneous slopes 
helps in stopping soil erosion. Economic activities of the 
population in any region are considerably influenced by its 
cultural environment as well as by cultural contact with other 
regions. Men have always taken advantage of the experiences of 
others to plan their welfare through cultural contacts. 

In one way or another human race of one place has been 
establishing cultural contacts with those at other places and 
culture of one region has always been influenced by the culture 
of other regions. The culture of one area leaves deep impression 
on the culture of other areas compelling the latter to change and 
modify itself suitably. Though distance plays an important role 
in establishment of cultural contacts yet knowledge has crossed 
the barrier of this handicap. In tl% views of Mr. C.B. Forde^ 
’*!>iffusion (of knowledge and culture) does not proceed automati* 
cally to the areas envircmmentally best suited to it or to the 
people most receptive t distance and accident play an important 
part." 

In 19th and 20th centuries British culture was adopted by 
people of many countries like India, Ceylon, Burma, Australia, 
Canada and South Africa. People of these countries have taken 
to English language and :^glish culture when Britisheni have 
taken to none of the living habits of these countries. The fact 
is that econoaically and technologically developed countries are 


1. Forde, C.B,. •Habit, Economy and Society* (London, 1967), p. 6, 
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always copied' by less developed areas to their advantages and 
not the vice versa. There is historical evidence to this effect* 
About five centuries back when Iwlian, Greek aE^ Egyptian clvi. 
llzation was more developed than those of other countries, their 
culture was copiedi by maxEir underdeveloped countries of the world* 

In modern times culture and technological developments of America, 
Britain, IJ,S,S,R, , Gennany and Japan a#e copies by other coun- 
tries. 

Cultural contacts lead to the development of new type of 
econc»Bic activities and stimulate htanan progress. Backward 
regioztfi always adopt the Industrial and technologloal develop- 
ments of developed areas. It is only because of cultural con- 
tacts that we notice Western dresses and Western technological 
developments in many Eastern countries. The technique of culti- 
vation, mineral extraction, trade, transport, communication, war 
strategies and even technological developments all are becoming 
uniform all over the world because of cultural contacts, Himian 
activities are also tending to become uniform because of uniform 
level of econcsnic development in different areas, Jacquls Bertlllon^ 
has really done a great service by suggesting an uniform classifi- 
cation of occupations which suit all countries of the world, 

Hrl?aa ffatlon, of, the Region s* There is always shift in the occu- 
pational pattern fAxm a region is transfomed from rural to urban 
one* As has been discussed in detail elsewhere in this study, the 
division between village and town does not depend solely on the 
size of population although it is a vital factor, 

1, Jacquis Bertillon- *!i^enclatare do Professicai** 
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SlQce most of the cities have grows through migratios 
rather than natural increase and their main attraction has 
depended on econcmilc opportunities rather than wa7 of life or 
recreational facilities, it is expected that the most rapid 
growth would occur in industrial cities* One can test this phe- 
nomenon by dividing the cities into classes in terms of the per- 
centage of workers engaged in certain selected occupations. In 
Uttar Pradesh this division has been done earlier with reference 
to Industry alone and then with reference to industry, trade and 
transport combined. Available statistics disclose that cities 
with greatest proportion of workers in industry alone or in all 
the above three combined t^ad to grow faster than the cities 
with amalleat proportion* Thus there is every reason to believe 
that in Uttar Pradesh cities are growing because of some economic 
factors that prompted urban growth in the western countries in 
earlier stages. Thrther more the data furnish independent evidence 
of the view that the economic opportunities made available by 
modern economic life constitute the main attracti<»i drawing 
migrants to the cities* 

Occupationally it can be stated that agriculture is typical 
of rural and industry peculiar to urban areas. Since industry 
embaraces handicraft production in hcmie, the same Is equally 
common in rural and urban areas* Literacy in Uttar Pradesh as 
elsewhere in India tends to increase by the size of cities* The 
increase of literacy by the size of the city is much sharper for 
females than for males. The greater equality for male and female 
literacy in the larger cities makes them the point of modernisa- 
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tion in Indian religion. The Census He port of 1941^ states that 
city life has begun really to appeal to th& ordinary middle 
class or lower middle class in India because accomodation within 
his means and to his taste has now become available in these 
areas. 

Economically urban areas provide more opportunities for 
employment of the population because of the presence of factories, 
ii^ustries, offices, residences of big businesasen and big poll* 
ticians. In rural areas only means of economic engagement of the 
population is in agriculture, handicrafts, household ii^ustries 
and to a limited extent in public and personal services. 

4. EerMid_|iaylrQjti!ieit 

Among the four environmental factors which determine occu- 
pational structure of the population, the personal environment 
Is by far the most Important. As tbe term implies perscmal 
environm^t includes such characteristics which remain personal 
in the man and make him fit to take up or ^gage in some parti- 
cular economic activity. These personal characteristics are 
(i) sex, (il) Age and (ill) Education and Training* An attempt 
has been made here to describe the influoioe of these personal 
factors in determining the occupational pattern of the popula- 
tion. This description is as unders 

1. gex I- Sex is very Important in determining the working force 
of a regitm. The entire population of any region consists of 
males and females who engage themselves in the gainful economic 


1. tJ.P. Census Beport 1941, Quoted by Kingsley Davis, op. cit* 
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activities of the place to make their living* Although in the 
modern society no distinction can be made on the basis of sex 
for providing employment, still females cannot adjust to all 
occupations. It is also correct that all females and €□.! males 
do not take to economic activities* Available statistics provide 
information that “Of the total population about 52* males and 
not more than 8* 81? females take to occupations,*^ Thus sex com* 
position of the population is essential to determine its occupa- 
tional engagement* 

In a populaticm consisting of more females than males the 
economy will be disturbed as majority of females will not work 
and will be dependent on the male population for their livelihood* 
In such a population available labour force may be lesser than 
that required for successful exploitation of natural resources. 
Contrary to this, in a region where male population exceeds the 
female populaticn, there may be more people than jobs available 
for them and consequently causing unemployment* 

The assimilative capacity of modern society is greats with 
regard to occupational employment of women* “The sexual barrier 
to occupation, one of the oldest and until recently the most 
inpregnable has been almost completely removed in the modern 
society* The women’s work which was lost in importance with the 
decline in the econcxaic significance of the household has re- 
gained since the emergence of industrial capitalism through the 
employment of women outside the h<Mie, While there is considerable 
difference among occupations in their accessibility to women and 


1, Census of U*P, 1971 Paper 1 (Supplem^t) Provisional 
Population Totals* 
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while the proportion among women varies by countries, national 
groups and incc»&e class, women's occupational work is an essen* 
tial not easily dispensable el ©sent in the modem economic order# 
At present formal limitations upon women's freedom of ocoupa* 
tlonal choice have no quantitative imi)ortanoe, they are of a 
recent origin and are based upoa consideration of racial hygiene 
and social morality* 

With the exception of f^ales of lower classes, women in 
India as well as in Uttar Pradesh are not producers of material 
wealth because of social customs which keep thna away from 
ecnciomic occupations* The average sex ratio also results in 
social and venerial disproportion impairing the morale of 
workers* Yet immediate decrease or increase in population depends 
on sex ratio* "The excess of males tends to lower the age of 
marriage for f^ales since the number of fomales falls short of 
the number of opposite sex* Barly marriage leads to considerable 
disparity in age betwe^ husbands and wives resulting in increased 
widowhood which effects the available labour supply*"^ An excess 
of either sex may be caused by (i) more births of that sex than 
of the other, or (ii) by the possess! (»i by the chlldrm of that 
Sex of some character which tends to their preservation, probably 
greater resistenoe to certain dfseases* 

Participation of women in economic activity has been common 
in developing and developed countries* In the Western industrial 
Used countries the trend of women's employment has augmented due 

1* Kingsley Davis, op* cit* , p* 182# 

2* Sncyclopadea of Social Sciences, op, cit#, p, 1120* 
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to a variety of factors such as the mechanisation of home 
appliances, the increasing desire of wcmien for independence and 
also reduction in the size of families. The old attitude toward# 
wcmen workers had their roots in the ideas of chivalry of the 
middle ages when women were protected from the realities of 
life and their place was in the home only* It is strange that 
these concepts have persisted till modern times. In urban areas 
more women are expected to take work because of spread of educa. 
tion, development of means of communications, growing desire to 
live better and liberalisation of traditional social conventlorP 
disfavouring vomen smploymsent* 

^Se is another important factor which determines the 
occupational structure of the population. The composition deter- 
mines the total labour supply which in turn determines its flow 
into different occupations* Every member of the population does 
not participate in gainful economic activity of the society* 
Children below the age of 14 are tender in constitution to bear 
the physical or mental burden and because of their immaturity 
they cannot be entrusted with responsible Jobs, Likewise persons 
of the age group beyond 60 become too weak to undergo pli^sioal 
strain* Since these people of the age of sixty and above have 
worked hard through<x 2 t their life they want to retire and rest 
for the remaining period tl their life* Thus the popul-atioa 
falling in the age group between 15-59 are physically available 
for participation In economic activities for augmentation of 
national income and for providing livelihood to themselves and 
to their families* It is correct to say that working age group 
of the population is 15 - 69 but every individual in this group 
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Is not available for work, Nmaerous factors sucb as physical 
body built, health, wealth, education, tredning, sex and above 
all the availability of job to those who want to work determines 
the active occupational participation of the population# 

Even in the active age group if males exceed the number of 
f^ales it will mean that more people are available for work 
because majority of male population seeks work for livelihood. 
However, if the society is dominated by females comparatively 
lesser people will be available for employment because most of the 
females prefer to remain in their home rather than to work# In 
Such a society the liability per male person will be much more 
and financial stability will be at stake# 

It is correct that majority of unskilled jobs do not require 
any training yet some general education is a must which is closely 
associated with age composition of the population# The age dls#, 
tribution of a society can be shown in the form of pyramid. The 

I 

base is 0 • 15 in which we have largest proportion of poimlation* 
This pyramid gradually narrows dowa as the higher age groups are 
reached until it finally tapers to a point because aft«r certain 
age there will be no persons to record# The shape of pyramid will 
differ according to the relative proportions between the different 
age groups in total population# In Uttar Pradesh the age pyramid 
has the broadest base owing to c«»nparatively high birth rate* It 
hai the largeet proportion under 10# The pyramid of U*P, tappers 
towards a point more sharply than in the caee of any other Indi. 
eating inferior longvity of population# Only few people live 
beyond the age 60* 
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The age pyramid of the population can be divided into three 
groups •• 0 • 14 (children) I 15 • 59 (working population) and 60 
and above (older people who are out of active population). The 
factors which differentiate the character of age constitution 
of II, P, from that of any Western country are (i) Low proportion 
of working population, (ii) High birth rate acccaapanied by high 
death rate and (iii) Low expectation of life. Once the United 
Nations Organisation observed* ^One of the chief obstacles to 
economic development is the manpower shortage which exists in the 
so called over populated countries,* 

It can be safely stated that there may be tremendous loss 
of economic power in the country owing to shorter duration of 
life. There may not be enough adults available for work due to 
age structure of the population. Only a small population of 
adults may be available for employment because of social customs 
which may retard the progress of economic developsent, Uttar 
Pradesh has a smaller proportion in the working age group because 
of the heavier mortality before the working age is reached and a 
shorter working life of those who enter it. 

3, Literacy and Education s Among the three personal factors 
which influence the occupational structure of the population, 
educaticsi and training both play an important role. All the jobs 
in the society can easily be grouped into three broad categories* 
(i) unskilled jobs, (ii) skilled jobs and (iii) technical jobs. 
Generally no education or training is needed for unskilled jobs 
which are mostly mannual in character requiring physical strength 
. only. Semi-skilled jobs though do not require any technical 
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training yet a good deal of general education is needed on the 
part of workers to perform the same efficiently* On the other 
hand technical jobs require intensive education and teohni cal 
j o bs requ i re - Intensive education and technical training to make 
the worker efficient. In India in general and Uttar Pradesh in 
particular literacy has failed to progress appreciably due to 
shortage of d«nand rather than due to shortage of supply. The 
d«aand is not likely to Increase in the near future. 

The occupations in which literacy is required are those of 
trade, public administration, professions and liberal arts. 
Neither the definition of literacy has r®aained constant nor 
data on literacy uniform from census to census in India, The 
entire population has at all stages of her development been 
classified into two broad categories of literate and illiterate. 
It was only in few censuses that a third category of learners 
was also divised but it was confusing and did not serve any 
purpose. Ultimately this category was dropped. 

The education determines one's occupation. In Uttsur Pradesh 
all such persons who have received some education do not want to 
practise occupations requiring mannual labour. Unfortunately the 
edonomy of the State has not been so much developed as to provide 
white collar jobs in needed number with the result that educated 
population suffers from unemployment and frustration. A survey 
conducted by tl» Directorate of National Sample Surveys of the 
Government of India concluded that majority of educatM* un* 
employed persons wanted clerical jobs. 


The ediication of population by itself does not determine 
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their occupation rather it is educational distribution of 
population by age group which influences the occupational 
structure. If most of the people falling in the category of 
0 • 14 and 60 and above it will not influence the occupational 
structure till such a time when the educated population of 
0 -14 enters the active age group of 15 • 59. Thus educational 
standard of the population in the age group 15 • 59 influences 
the occupational distribution. Here it may be made specifically 
clear that for the purpose of the study of occupational struc* 
ture literacy is not the same thing as education. The Census 
authorities have defined such persons as literate who can read 
and write their signature. To be educated only this much is not 
enough but a person must have attained some educational stan. 
dard or say must have undergone some schooling. 

Thus the educational standard of population in its age 
group of 15 • 59 will determine the liking of people to enter 
particular occupations. Here also, the education of females does 
not matter much because most of the educated women take to teach- 
ing and hardly few go to other occupations. It is only the male 
population which when educated according to the needs of the 
economy will diversify Ite engagement into different occupations, 
AS regards the general character of education it may be stated 
that literacy is more wide spread in urban areas than in rural 
areas. The Western part of U.P. has gone ahead of the Eastern 
part. Himalayan West is far more literate than any otl^r division 
which is due to social reasons. The Plateau and the Bastern 
Plain have made considerable progress. The progress of literacy 
by districts has not been even in TJ.P, since the attainment of 
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political indopandonee* Oastendae, Hindus have progressed more 
than Muslims in matters of literacy. Among Hindus Kayaatha and 
Brahmans are much more educated than other castes of Httar 
Pradesh* 

lack of education has affected mobility of labour force from 
one place to another. With some 2^5 languages the Indian sub., 
continent suffers from a linguistic barrier to special movement, 
fhe diversity of languages however, is only a striking instance 
of the general diversity of oust cm. An individual movii^ frcai 
one place to another enoounters numerous custcMss different from 
his own and consequently encounters projudice. Mobility is the 
result of an idea • an Idea as to what lies some where else* 
fhe lack of educati<»i among people of this State does not «n^ 
courage people to move out from their home locality and find 
better living opportunities elsewhere* Expansion of edi«:ation 
among masses in recent yeaz« and particularly during post.inde* 
pendenee period has ov^come some of these prejudices* 

It is because of difference in educational standards that 
the occupational pattern between city ai^ country shows a sharp 
distinction in H*P* as well as in India* the percentage of work* 
ers in agriculture in rural areas is around 751^ while it is not 
more than wi in urban areas, the rural population is dlstin* 
guished by its virtually complete devotion to a single occupation 
but there are a %ride variety of occupations for engagemmat of the 
population in urban areas requiring different degree of educational 
standards. 


In a recent survey of tJttar Pradesh conducted by the 
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Goverament^ as much as 64^ of the urban s>opulatlon is illiterate. 
Females are proportionately more illeterate than males. The eorr, 
espousing population increase of f®iales anfl males in urban 
population being 75t and 54^ respectively. Only of the urban 
population is graduate, 4,6t has higher secondary level of educsu 
tion and 16.9^ have no examination to their credit. The r<^aining 
12.9^ of the urban population has passed either primary or middle 
school examination. In view of these statistical details one can 
easily predict that in years to ccwie the Job requirements of 
educational standard can not be improved. 

The details regarding different level of education of rural 
and urban population of U,P, and its engagement in various occu* 
patlons is dealt with in a later chapter in this stud^r. 


1, Directorate of Economics and Statistics, G,P, Heport on Urban 
ploym ent , 1961*62 • 
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PHlSICJiL ENVIRONMENT OF OTTAH PRADESH 

The notion of population always refers to h definite area 
and so do geographical and political entities. Therefore the 
eoonoiBlc activities of the population of Uttar Pradesh can not he 
appropriately described uhLess scmething is known about the 
physical and political geography of tlMi region. Although the 
area of Uttar Pradesh has been changing fro^ time to time but 
the boundaries of geographical and political U.P. have corres*. 
ponded to a marked degree in the past some decades. To determins 
the occupation of the population it is esseatial that it must 
be shown in its natural imvironment adapting and developing the 
resources around it to increase hxman well being and comforts. 

The political boundaries and a<^inistratlve divisions are not of 
much significance as they only enable us to label groups of 
people under territorial names such as Punjahi, Marathi, Uujrati, 
Bengali, Madrasi ai«i so on, 

lifith a view to have proper background for the study of 
economic activities of the population an attmspt has besti made 
to deal as to what lay within the physical boundaries and analyse 
its general outline to the extent they strain hwan behaviour. 
Thus in the present chapter an effort has been made to analyse 
the physical features of Uttar Pradesh from which population has 
wrested a living by exploiting its natural resources and fitted 
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Itself to the varying conditions by adapting Itself to the 
environment which includes main features of the area. The entire 
chapter has been conveniently sub-divided Into following sections 
to make a ssrstematic study j- 

(i) Profile of Uttar Pradesh 
(il) Physiographic features of Utter Pradesh 
(ill) Physiographic division of Uttar Pradesh 
(iv) Hatural Besources of Uttar Pradesh 
(v) Hatural resources and Human Activity in Uttar Pradesh, 

^ • Ftp Is of- Uttar Praggsh 

Uttar Pradesh has always been considered the heart of India, 
In the Vedic period it was the centre of Arvavarta, In ancient 
period it was rightly called ’Madhyadesa* (Middle Country) for 
its location. In early British civilisation^ out of sixteen 
states then existing, as many as sev^ were located in Uttar 
Pradesh, In the middle ages the Great Northern Indian Plain was 
known as Hindustan while the Punjab, Gujrat, Bengal and Bihar 
had their distinctive names. The areas comprised in them Uttar 
Pradesh had no other areas distinct from these and were completely 
identified with Undustan, The area between Ganga and Tamuna was 
a land of great Importance and was referred to as Doab . 

Boring the 19th century the British power gradually ext^wded 
towards West Bengal, In 1836 the possessions of East India Compaq 
in the present Uttar Pradesh and Delhi were combined under the 
name of North Western Province, The remaining portions of Jalaun, 
Hamirpur and Jhansi were acquired later in 1840-53, Oudh, which 
had remained out till then, was annexed in 1856, In 1858 the 
whole of North Western Province excluding the Belhi division was 
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formed Into a single administrative territory and the eapital 
transferred from Agra to Allahabad. In 1877 the combined province 
was known as North Nestem Provinces and Oudh. fhe name was 
changed in 1902 to the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, In 
1937 the name was shortened to United Provinces and few years 
later the capital was transferred to Lucknow fro® Allahabad, A 
couple of years later than political independence that is cm 
January 12 1 1950 these territories received their present name 
Uttar Pradesh absorbing niaaerous enclaves, and islands of 
neighbouring provinces, Uttar Pradesh acquired the status of a 
state within Indian Union on ccmiing into force the Constitution 
of Ii^ia on 26th January 1950, Inspite of numerous changes in 
ncmenelature this state has been known by its popular abbrevia. 
tion U,P, ever since 1902, Once the land of Hama, Krishna and 
Budha, to-day the State of Uttar Pradesh is a subtropical region 
fertile of soil but dependent on monsoon. It is not a poUtioal 
identy but rather a natural boarder of separated physical parts. 
What distinguishes Uttar Pradesh most in comparison to other 
states of India is the size of its population and lack of 
differentiations in its economic functioning, 

II, Physiographic Features of Uttar Pradesh 
(i) Location t Uttar Pradesh occupies a middle position on 
the Northern boarder of India, It lies between 2^52» I and 
31®28* H, latitude and 77^4* E, and 84® 38* S, longitudes, Qeogra- 
phioal boui^ary of State in North is made by the Slwalik ranges 
and Horthwai^ lies the great mountainoitf) zone of the Hlmalays. 
Southward the State meets the Northern spurs of ths Tlndhyan 
systsm which rlss abruptly to a few hundred feet above the 
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adjoining areas in the dietricta of Jalaun, Haiairpur, Banda, 
Allahabad, Hirzapnr and Benares. 

On the North it has international frontier with Tibet (China) 
and Nepal. In the South it borders on Madhya Pradesh. In the 
SbrthuWest and West are Himachal Pradesh, the Punjab, Delhi and 
Rajasthan. The Eastern border Is entirely with Bihar. The acc<»i» 
panying Map No. 1 facing this page shows the boundaries of Uttar 
Pradesh and its position in India . 


Size s The total area of Uttar Pradesh stood at 294364 
sq. km. (113654 sq. miles) in April 1971 aB against 113409 sq. 
miles in 1951. This difference is simply due to revision of 
area figures by the ftirveyor General of India airf no other reasons. 
In matters of area, Uttar Pradesh is the fourth largest state in 
India, the other three states bigger in area than U.P. are 
Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan and Maharastra. In U.P. about 17 percent 
of count3py*8 population lives in only 9 percent of its area (U.P.). 


The table^ below gives the total area of U.P. during the 
period 1901 to 1961. 


Table No. 

TABLE SIfOWING TOTAL AREA OF U.P. 

Years 

1901 

1911 

1021 

1931 

1941 

1951 

1961 

1971* 


3.1 

IN SQ. MILES (1901.61) 
Total area (in sq. miles) 

112.243 
112,346 

112.244 
112,191 
112,523 
113,409 
113,654 
113,654 


1* Census of India 1961, Yol. XV, Uttar Pradesh I. A, pp. 55.58* 
♦ Census of U.P. 1971 Provisional Totals, 
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The percentage distribution of total area of Ottar Pradesh 
into its different economic regions stood as under in 1071- 

Table No, 3*2 

TABLE SHOWIM HBGIOHWISS PEBCBNTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF AREA OF 
UTTAR PRADESH 

Region Percentage Dietribution 


1, 

Hill 

17,4 

2. 

Western 

27,9 

3. 

Central 

15.6 

4# 

Eastern 

29,1 

6. 

Bundelkhai^ 

10,0 


Total U.P. 

100,0 


{ill) natters of 

landform, O.P* has three distinct divisions • Hill Region in the 
North, Plain Region in the centre, and Plateau Region in the 
South. The Northern part of U.P. is made of Tertiary, Older 
sedinentry and granitic rocks. The middle part is made by the 
depositicm of rivers Oanga, Yamuna and its tributaries. The 
rivers deposit the coarsi^ boulders and gravels brought by them 
frem their upper rocks. The Taral region is covered elth marshy 
tract, jungles and long grasses. The Southern part is an old 
erosion surface and it is carved out of the gnelssic granite, 
Geologically this part is composed of fluvio • marine deposits 
of an arid region of a remote geolo^oal time uplifted and 
pens plained many times. Lov hills exists in this region here 
and there. 

The three broad geological divisions of the State are 
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eoQtenaiaoas with th# thre« hroad phgrfiloal dlwlaioiia, Th« Vindhxan 
Hilla and Plateau IDivieion In the South la the oldest and the 
most, stable land mass. It has neyer been under water since the 
beginning of geological history. It is generally ct»iposed of 
horizontal rock*beds resting on firm foundation. Some of the 
oldest rocks of the earth*8 outer shell, i.e. , A.rchean granites 
and gneiss are exposed in B an d el kt^Ti. It is traversed by dyke 
and silts of coarse grained disrite. The Dharwarian and the 
Tindi^an are the two important system of rocks in this region. 

They contain rocks of much economic importance, l^arwarian rocks 
in ths middle part of Mirzapur district are the source of impor. 
taat metaUie minerals and the Vindhyan syetem epread over 
tahsils Kiraoli, Eheragarh of Agra dletrlct, Lalitpur of Jhansi 
district, £arwi and Mau of Banda district, Keja and Kai^hhana 
of Allahabad district, Mirzapur tehsil and Bobertsganj of Mirzapur 
district asi^ Chakia of Taranasi district provide some valuable 
high quality sandstcmes, shel^ and limestone. Rocloi of lower 
Qondwana period in the south of the district Mlrzapwr sre also of 
much economic use and contain coal deposits of large quantity* To 
the north of this stabls block lies the youngest dlvlslcm eosu 
prising the vast alluvial plain. Qeologically, it is the least 
interesting part of ths country. The geological details of B.F, 
are shown on the accompanying Map lo. 8. 

ClfJMcta t The climate of a plaee may be defined as tiui 
annual mean of its weathsr. It is in the nature of weather condi. 
tioms to change from day to day, from season to sesson. caimate 
is tlm sum total of all thess changes which ars considered in 
relation to the effects which they produce m human life* Preoi* 
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pitatioQ (rain, sleet and snov) unprecipitated moisture in the 
atffiosphere (fog, cloi^ or mist) id.nd and temperature are the 
principal factors of weather conditions and therefore of climate. 

The entire state has tropical monsoon. It lies in the vara 
tanperate zone, but great rariations in climate occur on account 
of altitude, 

Bain fall i The whole of Uttar Pradesh gets its n&iat share 
of rain from the middle of Juni to middle of September from the 
Bay of Bengal means oon. The map facing this pags 8 }m>w 8 the annual 
normal rainfall. There is sesme rain in winter months also from 
North 1#sterly cyclones, but it is appreciable cmly in the North. 
Western districts. Ths Himalayan region has a cold climate except 
in the Talleys. There is a great deal of snowfall from Dseember 
to March. From June to September the rainfall is heavy, usually 
between 100 to 200 cm. (roughly 40* to 80*) , though at eoms 
places it exceeds 200 cm. It gets less towards the west. In the 
eouthern part of the Himalayan region, the rainfall diminishes 
and the climate is health!^. The Bast plain has an annual rain, 
fall 100 and 120 cm. The annual rainfall in the weat and central 
plains is generally between 6o ai^ 100 cm, except Mathura district 
and the western portion of Meerut district where it is less than 
60 cm. It clearly ahows that rainfall gets less in the Gangetic 
HLaln towards the west and south, 

Tanperatare i The temperature is not as important as rain* 
fall from the occupational view point. In January the range ie 
from 12.5® to 17,5®C, and in May from 27.^ to 32,5®C, with 
extremes of 4S^C. cur more, there is snowfall frem December to 
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March and acua atountain paaka r«aain cover ad vith perpataal snov* 
In the plains, the average temperature varies freia a ainimiaa of 
about 3® « 4^, April to June are hot months aisi a hot vind 
called |tSi 2 blowi from the west. Hail*stora8 in February aia^ March 
are not unctmon and quite often cause considerable damage to 
crops. Summer days of BundeUchan Eegion are very hot on account 
of the bareness of the soil and its rocky nature, though the 
nights are very pleasant, Winter is not severe. The quarterly 
mean temperature of U.P, is shown on the accompanying Map Mo. 4* 

Physlographically tlttar Pradesh can bo divided into three 
distinct regions, vis., the Himalayan Region in the North, the 
Gangetic Plain in the Centre and the Hills and Plateau in the 
South. 

The Himalayan Eegion is memntainous having extensive and 
thick forest. It includes i^rpetually snow covered areas of Delffa 
Dun also. The region comprises Dttar lashi, Chamoli, Hthoragarh, 
Garhwal, Tehrl^Garhwal ai^ Almora districts, Nainl Tal tehsil 
of Naini Tal district and Chakrata and a part of Dehra Dun tehsil 
of Dehra Dun District, The region is made of tertiary, older 
sedimentary and granite rocks. The Himalayan ranges are composed 
of highly folded and faulted marine sedim^itary it>cks, metamcr* 
phosed with granite rocks, Soms of the Himalayan peaks rise more 
than 7,000 meters abovs sea leavel e.g., Badrinath, Eamet, 

Trlsal, Devangiri, and Nas^a Devi, The perennial rivers of this 
region ere the Tamiuia, the Ganga, the Kamganga and the Ghaghra« 
!%is region is thinly populated and has no large towiii, of course 
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it has a isinter of beaatiful hill stations such as Chakratay 
Massooris, Laniflowie, Haini Tal, Hanikhst and Alaora, Oshra Dan 
is the wily city with a population of more than one lakh. On 
aceount of the stony nature of the land, cultivation is possible 
<mXy in river vallsy and terraced hill slopes. The chief crops 
of the area are rice and udieat. Kaini Tal and Almora districts 
have some orchards while the sub»aountain area of Dehra Dun 
produces tea as well* 

The next region is Alluvial Gangetio Plain which covers the 
major portion of Uttar Pradesh* Sowhere it is more than 300 
metres above mean sea level except in ti» a>rthern portion of 
Saharanpur district* In Ballia the height is only 68 metres above 
mean 8ea.level. The whole plain is a level featureless expanse 
unrelieved by the sight of a single hill. The Borthem strip of 
this plain, which runs from Saharanpur to Deorla, is called the 
Bhahhar and TaTai and has distinctive features of its own* The 
Sl |ftbhftr skirts the Sivaliks mainly lying in Saharanpur, Minor, 
Garhwal, Saini Tal, PiUbhit and Gorakhpur districts where tbe 
rivers iuddenly flatten out and deposit the coarser bouldeie and 
gravels brought by them from their upper reaches* This portion is 
generally covered with forests and long grasses. Originally the 
fsra^ was about 50 to 60 miles broad, but its width has been 
greatly diminished by settlements and reclmsations. The Tara 
is now confined to a narrow strip parallel to the lha h^ running 
through Saharanpur, Biinor, Haini Tal, Rampiff, Bareilly, Mlibhit, 
Kheri, Bharaich, Gonda, Baati, Gorakhpur and Deorla districts. 

?b«bhar and the Tarai ai^ areas contiguous thereto are sub. 
Himalayan in character. The trans . Tamima portions of Agra and 
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Mathura districts differ slightly from the Qangetic Plain* Th^ 
are characterised by many ravines aM some red stone hillocka 
lidiieh mark the eastern terB!inati(»3 of the Aravali hills* The 
slope of the Qangetic Plain is fre® north to south in the western 
portion ai^ from nortiuwest to south-west in the eastern portion* 

This great plain is watered by the Tamuna, the Oanga and its 
northern tributaries | the Raaganga, the Gomti and the Ghaghra* 

The tamuna also Joins the Qanga at Allahabad (Prayag)* Geologically 
this region is composed of pleistocene and recent rocks* It is 
damp and marshy and is covered by tall grasses and thick forests* 
The main crops of the Bfaabhar and farai are wheat; rice and 
sugarcane* The region is most vital for the economy of the State 
and is densely populated. According to the census of 1961 it 
contained 14 out of 17 cities and town groups each having more 
than 1,00,000 population in the State* The whole of the Gangetic 
Plain outside the Bhabhar airf Tara is alluvial and very fertile* 
About 70 percent of the area is cultivated* The chief crops are 
rice, wheat, millets, gram, barley and sugarcane* Sugarcane is 
the chief cash crop of the region airf is grown all over, hut most 
extensively in Saharanpur, Muaaffarnagar, Meerut, Bulandshahar, 
Bijnor, Moradabad, Kheri and Deorla dietflcts* Tobaceo, another 
cash crop, i# growi mainly in Farrukhabad* As rainfall decreases 
towards the west, more and more wheat is cultivated* 

The third part called Southern Region consists of the 
Findhya Hills ai^ Plateau and is a part of the Central Indian 
Plateau* It cemprises four districts of Bundelkhand Division, 
l*e*, Jhansi, Jalaun, Hamirpur and Banda, Meja and Karchhana 



tahslls of Allahabad district, the whole of Mirsapur district 
south of the Qaoga and Chakia tahsil of Varanasi district. This 
region forms a strip along the southern border of the State. It 
is bouiyied on the Morth by the Yamuna and the Gangs after its 
confluence with Yamuna, The general slope of Bundeikhand is to 
the north-east and it falls in broad steps from the foot of the 
Vindhyan scrap to the Yamuna, It presents an old erosion surface 
carved out of the gneissio granite. The height generally does not 
exceed 300 metres above mean sea-level, and rarely 460 metres. 

The portion of Bundeikhand in Uttar Bradesh is drained by the 
Betwa ai^ the Ken idiich join the Yamuna from the south- ws^t. The 
Vindhyachal range traverses the Karwl tahsil of Banda district, 
Hirzapur district is traversed by Mlrzapur Hills and Kalmar Hills 
on the north of the sun, a southern tributary of the Gangs flowing 
from the mst to the east through the south of MirzajHir and 
joining the Ganga near Patna in Bihar, 

Geologically this part is composed of fluvicmarlns deposits 
of an arid region of a ramote geological time, uplifted and pene- 
plained many time#, how Hills exist in this region here and there. 
The extreme south of Hirzapur district is physiographic ally a 
part of Bundeikhand, This region, again, is not densely populated. 
Only two cities viz,, Shansi anS Hirzapur have a population of 
over one iakh each according to the 1971 census. The southern 
hills and the Plateau are not very suitable for agriculture due 
to configuration of tho land. Only about SO per ctnit of the area 
is under cultivation, Tho main crops of this region aro Jowar, 
Gram and Idioat, fho idiysiographlo divislcnc of Uttar Pradosh aro 
shown in tho accompanying Map Mo, 5 faolng this page. 
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IV, Beioarce f-Qf gfctar Pra^agh 

7h0 r#«(nire 98 vith which oatare has hXsssed the hixaaa beings 
for exploitation to their vel-being nay be conveniently grouped 
into four, these are (i) soils ^ (ii) water ^ (iii) vegetation, 

(iv) aniaals and (v) einerals. An attempt has been made here to 
study the availability of these natural resources and their 
distribution in the physical dlvisioiMi of IJttar Pradesh in the 
following pagMt 

(I) Seilb I Soils play a dominant role in the agrieultural 
economy of an area. To a great extent soils derive their chief 
characteristics from the geological foundation beneath them. 

Soils of three broad geological divisions of this State are 
therefore not similar to each other. 

Forest and hill sollB in the northern mountainous region are 
generally shady and immature which vary in texture depth. 

They are sandy, porous and devoid of humoti^. The valleys are 
covered with a thick layer of soils. Soils of behra Sto Talley 
are alluvial varying from loam to clay. Slopes have mostly stony 
soils. In the foothills the soils are traa^ported from the 
Himalayas and deposited, and they are covered with thick forests. 
The details of varying soils ars shown in the Map lio. 6 facing 
this page, 

tarad strip, soils are highly leached and li^k in 
fertility. The soils of Bhabhar and Tarsi are usually referred 
to as foothill and swampy soils. They cover almost the whole of 
Saharanpur district, northern portion of Bijiior distriot, the 
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plain portion of Hainl Tal llatrict and a thin strip along tho 
Nepal Border. The vast expanse of the Gangetlo plain outside 
the ^ahhaj^ and Tay a is covered with alluvial soils. There are 
two type« of older adluvlal and newer alluvial C'Cah adar^ . 

These soils consist of loam or flaisl: and clay or mativar. Clay is 
suited for rice and loaa is fertile and easy to work. Those of 
Meerut^ Bulandshahar, Aligarh, Etah, Mainpuri, Btawah, T^rukhabad, 
Kanpur, Fatehpur, Hardoi, Unnao, Rae-Bareilly , Pratapgarh and 
Sultan pur are alkaline and impregnated %dth salts. The soils 
range fron the very heavy OSar • towards the west to the alkaline 
yeh in the more arid areas — through the generally distributed 
d)Ma • i,e, , loams to the sandy Bhur . The reasonably heavy mat yar 
clays of the K h-'d ar are most suited for rice. In the depressed 
rice lands of Ballla, Qhazipur ai^ Taranasi districts clay 
becomes dark in colour on aecoimt of organic matter and is 
called Kara 1. The soils of the lower Do^b on the Yamuna side 
resemble the soils of Bondelkhand. As rainfall deoreases towards 
the west, more and more irrigation is needed. Some black soil is 
found in districts of varanasi, Qhaxipur and Ballia. Mixed red 
and black soils are fou£^ in Jhansi division in Bundelkhand. The 
soils of district Mirzapur, tahsils Karchhana and Meja of 
Allahabad district, and tahsil Chakia of Yaranasl district are 
shallow red clays highly ferruginous and laterite. 

(2) Mi or t The chief rivers of the State from west to east 
are the Yamuna, Qsnga, Ramganga, Qomti and Chaghara, all except 
the Qomti originating in the Himalayas. The Yamuna and the Qanga 
flow frcw the northoeast to the southuwest in their upper moun» 
tanioue courees, from the north to the south in the western parts 
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of the State and thereafter fr<M the north-weet to the south-east 
Joioiog at Allahabad (Prayaga). 

The fimuiia is served by a ntraber of tributaries. Its main 
tributaries are Chambal, Sind, Betwa and Ken ^ich Join it from 
the south after flowing through the southern hills and the 
Plateau Region* The Ramganga Joins the Qanga near KannauJ. The 
Gorati rises in Pilibhit district and Joins the Gangs beyond 
Taranasi, The Sarda and Raptl are the tributaries of the 
Ghaghara river. The Ghaghara flows from the north-west to the 
south-east in the north-eastern part of the State and J^ns the 
Ganga in the easternmost extremity of the State* Eventually all 
rivers flow into the Qanga. The Yamuna with its tributaries 
Joins the Ganga at Allahabad, and the Qhaidiara with all its 
accumulated waters near Ballta. These rivers have already been 
shown on the physiographic map of the State. 

Besides these rivers, there are a few glacial lakes in 
Kumaun region of Uttar Pradesh such as Haini Tal lake, Bhimtal, 
Ha^uehia-tal, Saat-tal and Malwatal. These are of so econcmiic 
significance as they lie in valleys and it may not be economical 
to lift the water electrically to form canals on the plains for 
irrigation* These only entertain the tourists by providing 
boating and fun-making. 

Agricultural activities are dependent on availability of 
water top irrigation. At places where well water is no* available, 
rivers have been helpful in irrigating the land. At places canals 
have also been taken out from these rivers and even reservoirs 
constructed out of th©a to provide irrigation* 
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(3) Yftggtatioq t natural Tegotation and cultivation are 
fully dependent on the fertility of laiwS azid the climate# Stony 
nature of the land is not suitable for cultivation. The river 
valleys and terraced hill slopes, wherever the eulturable land 
is available it has been intensively used for cultivation# The 
Oangetic Plain of the State is very fertile and most suited for 
agriculture# 

Some 33 thousand sq, km# or ii#9 per cent of the total area 
of the State is under forest. Originally, there was more of this 
iffea which was covered with forest but it has been gradually 
cleared off in the Sub-Hlmalayan and Plain regions far agrieulturs 
and settlement purposes. The soils of Himalayan are suited fcr 
producing the valuable trees (timber). Pines, birches, jumpers, 
sllverflrs, etc,, are available on high altitude in Uttar Kashi 
district# Below thmi the slopes are covered with taaperate 
forests, such as Shir which completely takes over further down 
below 6,000 feet. The chief croj# of the hilly region of the 
State are rice ai»3 wheat# The sub-mountainouB area of U^a Bun 
produces rice and tea# The districts of Haini Tal and Almora are 
well known for their orchards# The chief crops of ths plain 
region are rice, wheat, sugarcane, millets, ha .Ira ^ .lower ^ and 
aaise , gram and Barley# Sugarcane is the chief cash crop of the 
State and is grown all over but most extensively in Saharanpur, 
Musaffaraagar, hetfrut, Bulandshahar, Bijnor, Moradabad, Khsri 
and Peoria districts# another cash crop of the State is Tobacco, 
idiieh is grown mainly in Farrukhabad# The southem region of the 
State is not wsll suited for agriculture on account of the con- 
figuration of land# The main crops are 3owar , gram and wheat# In 
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Bimdalkhaad cultivated area le about one half of the total area* 
The malQ orope are Jowar j gram and vheat* Mirzapur is more hilly 
than Bundelkhand and only one fourth of its area is cultivated* 
Nearly one«third is under forest* The main crop in Kharif is rice* 
Among rabi crops, barley is the most important followed by gram 
and wheat* 

The table below gives the distribution of land area into 
forest and agricultural uses.^ 

Table No* 3*3 

TlBLB SHOluJIHO DISTBIBOTION OP LAW ABBA OP tX.P. INTO PCBBSTS AND 
AGBICULTOBAL OSES 

laial Cultivation Area in (*000) Hectares 



Geographical area 

29,430 

2* 

Forests 

3,776 

3* 

Barren and unculturahle and land 
put to non«.agricultursl uses 

6,870 

4. 

Fallow land 

1,442 

5. 

Net area sown 

17,342 

6* 

Total Irrigated area 

6,577 


(4) Anlma s t Animal wealth of any region is influenced 
by its natural environment. Htman life is equally influenced by 
natural environment* The only difference between the two being 
that human life has perfectly adapted to all types of environment 
but animal life has yet not* Eegional climate effects tt» physical 
form, structure and living characteristics of animals. It has 
alrsady been stated earlier that landeform, climatic conditions 
and natural vegstation of Uttar Pradssh differ from region to 

1* Source t Bulletin of Agricvdtural Statistics of U*P, 
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region and so the species of animals. 

The most common animals of IFttar Pradesh are domesticated 
cattles and buffaloes. Some of the best breeds of cattles and 
buffalQigs are foawi in this state where in yaaa, 

Criri y Hsaor and varieties of cattle (cows and bulls) and 

Mnrrah ai4 3'agrabsdi buffalo^ are available in plentf. Htmterically 
also cattles and buffalo^ are in largest nimber in Uttar Pradesh 
when compared with other States of India* The tabled below dis« 
plays comparative nma&erical strength of livestocks and paultry 
in India and U*P« 


Table Hb, 3.4 

TABLE SHiWISQ NIMSRICAL STBBKGTH OP LIVlSTOCaCS AHU PAULTSY IH U.P, 
AMD INDIA IN 1961 


Particulars 

India (1961) 
(*000) 

U.P* (€1961) 
(•000) 

% of U.P. to 
India (1961) 

Livestocks (Total) 

336,527 

49,404 

14*68 

1* Cattle 

175,672 

26,284 

14*96 

2* Sheep 

40,263 

2,662 

6*12 

3* Buffaloes 

51,137 

10,973 

21*46 

4* Goats 

60,813 

7,958 

13.08 

5* Horses & Ponies 

1,361 

296 

21,90 

6* Others 

7,291 

1,431 

19*63 

7* Paultry 

116,914 

3,254 

2.78 


Cattles and livestocks are of vital importance for 
economic wellbeing of Uttar Pradesh* Itimerous industries an d 


1. Techno Economic Survi^ of Uttar Pradesh, p. 252, Table No* 25* 
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occapatiOB^ dapcmd on aniaal wealth of this legion, e*g«y dairy 
faming, paultry faming, anlnal huahandry, meat breeding, meat 
culture (meat raising and processing), hides and skin industry, 
bristles industry, wool raising, piggery and many others which 
either process animal product or use the same as raw materials 
in the manufacture of their finished products* 

TTttar Pradesh has always been predMilnently vegetarian which 
gave social and economic importance to milk and milk products, 

Qhee making is more popular in Uttar Pradesh than milk separation 
tor butter making. Aligarh is the only big centm for buttiur 
making in U.P, while abeeJiar*!^ are located in JOiurja, Hathras, 
Aligarh, Shikohabad, Btawah and Ballia. Khurja has recently deve- 
loped itself as ghee export centre. 

Leather industry is equally important in U.P. with Kanpur 
and Agra as big centres. Leather goods of Uttar Pradesh are 
famous and have markets not only in India but in neighbouring 
countries as well. Piggery i^rovides lucrative economic prospects 
not only in pork and lard but also in its hair which is £tf>ed for 
brush manufacture. Kanpur has developed ae a big tt&Bd for 
assembly and aseorm«3t of pig hair according to its uses in 
brush making for different varieties of brushes such as those 
used for painting, pollshlnf, floor-sweeping, cloth dusting and 
tooth brushing etc. , etc. Brush industry of Uttar Pradesh of 
late hae been facing serioue competition from synthetic fibre. 

It has elower progress in comparison to wool raising which is 
more popular and economically more advantageous. Kanpur is a big 
wool-centre of Uttar Pradesh. Apart from use in mechanical textile 
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wool abro manufacture is popular in most parts of the State cm 
cottage and small scale daring winter* 

The foregoing description makes it very clear that cattle 
and animal wealth of tJttar Pradesh is important from the view 
point of eeoiK»ic ^gagement of its population ant to make the 
State prosperous, Although it is very difficult to have a precise 
estimate about the percentage of active popalatlcm engaged In 
occupations connected with cattle wealth yet it is certain that 
a siaeable number of people depend on this source of natural 
wealth. This is more so in rural areas where occupations depend* 
Ing on cattle can not be separated from agricultural activities. 

Again most of units engaged in animal culture (from cattle 
breeding to processing of cattle products) are dis^organised and 
conducted on a small or cottage scale with the help of family 
members who perform other occupations also for their livelihood. 
As such it is not possible to distinguish between agricultural 
and non.agricultural occupations, and to make precise estimate of 
persons engaged in non.agrioultural occupations. Organised units 
in this sector of economic ^gagmsent are few in letter Pradesh 
and do not employ any signifioant percentage of the total popula* 
tion, lack of differentiation in economic functioning of rural 
population is also a big hlnderence In making correct calculation 
of persons engaged in different economic occupations of different 
regioi^ in Uttar Pradesh, 

(5) Min erals t Uttar Pradesh is not a rich State of the 
country from the view point of minerals. Some gypsum Is found at 
the foot of Himalayas, A little grafite, Kyanite and copper exist 
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in Hlfflalayan roeks. Small coal deposits have been discovered 
near Singraoll in the extreme south of Miraapur, fhese minerals, 
are not yet being exploited, Llaie stone is quarried in Dehra Dun 
and in the Bundelkhand Uplands of the Vindhyan hill range, lack 
of minerals has all along been a great handicap in the industrial 
development of this State, ^ 

There are eight iK>rth KLinalayan districts and six southern 
districts where meet of the ainerals are found, viz,, Uttar Kashi, 
Chamoli, Plthoragarh, Tehrl-Garhwal, Garhwal, Almora, Naini Tal, 
Dehra Dun and Agra, Jh&nsl, Hamirpur, Banda, Allahabad and 
Mirzapur, Important minerals found In this State are as follows s. 

limestone t Sufficient reserves of limestone exist in the 
exposed portion of the limestone escarpment in the Qhaggar 
Valley near Markundi in Mirzapur district, in ths Dehra Dun 
Muesoorie block, and in the Milkanth area of Garhwal district. 

The limestone deposits near Markui^i are being utilised in the 
manufacture of cement at the Goverimtent Cement Factory, Churk, 

The deposits of Dehra Dun • Mussoorie block are being extensively 
exploited by private parties for sugar asd paper industries. 

Do cai fee t It is found in Dehra Dun, Tehri-Garhwal and Nainl 
Tal dletrlots. It is of exceptional purity and its resources are 
reported to be in exhaustible, 

Mag ae its t It is used, later .alia ,, as a rofactory material in 
steel industry. It is found inter bedded with dolomite and steatite 
in Someshwar, Bageehwar and other areas in Almora district. It is 
being worked la the soap-stone factories of the area, 

1, Census of InSia, Vol, XT U,P, Part I A, p, 52* 
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Poal t Extension of Singrauli coalfield into tim Kota area of 
Kirzapur district accounts for the 0.5 Billion ton resenres of 
second and third grade coal in Uttar Pradesh, This coal can he 
utilized for developing power, 

Izot o^Ore i Small deposits of iron - ore reported frcaa 
Kunwar area in Mirzapur dlstrlot j several localities in Jhansi 
district and Raiagarh and Kaladhungi areas in Nainl Tal district 
are poor in quality and their exploitation is uneconomic. The 
ore is found in Garhwal district and it is also uneconomical to 
work. 


gopper and lead Ores * The copper-lead ore belt running 
from the Kali river continues upto the western bound atles of 
Tahri Garhwal and Dehra Dun districts. Deposits have also been 
reported at Plndki in Tehri Garhwal, Gwar in Chamoli ai^ Shisha- 
kharln In Pithoragarh district. 

Gypsum t It is used for plaster of paris in cement industry, 
pottery industry and in ohenical fertilizer Industry, It has been 
found in a belt runnling from HivBsoorie through Tehrl-Garhwal to 
Lachhman Jhula In Garhwal dlstrlot, 

(flSLm Sand * Extensive deposits of white and friable quartzite 
suitable for glass manufacture occur in Allahabad, Varanasi and 
Banda districts, Shankergarh, Baragarh and Lohagarh on the 
Allahabad - Manikpur railway line are active glass - sand produc- 
ing centres. 

Besides these, there are many unimportant minerals found in 
the State, Vindhyan sand stone, a building material of high 
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quality, is being quarried extensively in the districts of Agra, 
Banda, Varanasi airf Mirzapur, A potential reserve of nearly three 
million tons of non^plastic fire*clay has been explored in Mirzapur 
district which can be of use in refactories and ceramic Industrie* ^ 

Prom the geological view point the State can be conveniently 
sub»divided into three broad divieions which coincide with the 
three pliysical divisions already described, 

ga^ttgftl-BesQurces A Human Activity in Uttar Pradesh 
I have already described the physiographic features and 
climate of Uttar Pradesh elsewhere in this very chapter. And It 
can be stated on this basis that because of her agricultural 
economy Uttar Pradesh has always been predtanlnently rural. Beset 
for centuries by the dangers of political instability, e,g«, 
organised banditry . oonfisoat<^y taxation, military looting and 
local tariff the agricultural population of the State has banded 
together for mutual protection in ccmpact villages. The surround, 
ing farm land has been cut into strips to equalise for the villa, 
gers the advantages of the surroui^iing terrain, Scsae land of 
course was left for common pasture and some for waste* 

The tiny self sufficient rural villages persit even to.day. 
There has always been tendMioy to move closer to the laxid being 
tilled which sav^ time. It also permits more intensive cultiva. 
tion and facilitates protection of crops particularly if the 
village is located on a hill or in same other unfavourable spot. 
Even when villagers move closer to the land they tend to do so 

1, Source : Geological Surv^ of India (Quoted by the Planning 
Cexomlssion) • 
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In coiB|)act hamlets , irttar Pradesh Is still a region of tiny 
and nearly self sufficient agricultural rlllagee. 

Man from the very beginning of htaan existence has tried 
to adapt to his natural environment €aid develop the resouTOes 
around him to increase his welbeing and comforts, Man is the only 
animal (with the possible exception of rat) vhioh has succeeded 
in penetrating into *the four comers* of the earth adapting him* 
Self to a greater or smaller degree, to different climates ai^ 
natural mviroGments which range through every degree from the 
Pole to Squator, More often than not, the control of natural 
forces is beyond his power. The most that he can do is to protect 
himself an^ his kind, so that, when natural disasters occur, 
the resulting loss of life and property is made as small as 
possible. The destructive movement of the nature may however, 
be observed studied and recorded as the chain of natural cause 
and effect pieced together to make attempts for future fore, 
casting. With the possibility of fore warning, rasasures of 
defends appropriate to the threatened disaster can be tak«a. 

It is correct to say that man cannot stop physical oeeurranee 
of natural catastrophy such as earth quake, fire, avalanche, rain, 
wiirf and storm yet he can devls# appropriate measures to protect 
himself and exploit the nature to hie advantage to develop the 
culture of his region, Xt has beeoms evidently clear from the 
foregoing that nature plays an importuat role in determining the 
economic aetivitiee of mankind in the region of hie living, 
Exploitation of natural resources beoc^ee the basis for develop, 
meat of different industries. Sagagement In land utilisation, 
agriculture, vegetation, forestry, fishery, hunting, mines and 
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fflinerals and ii^irectly all economic occupations are the direct 
wsulte of availability of physical and natural resources* 

l^viroiament in every region influences the hunan activity 
in a big way. Jhere cani:K>t be a single activity of the man in 
which environment may not be either a helpful instrument or evec 
a hindrence* The geometrical position affects tl» climate, vege- 
tation and IsMan life of the region. Regions which spread under 
ROrth^South have different climate and consequently different 
agricultural crops and different economic actlvi'^ in different 
parts, Uttar Pradesh is also one of such regions which has a 
variety of agricultural crops and human eccmomic activities based 
on availability of natural resources and climate. Needless to 
say that climate directly affects food supplies, occupations and 
culture* Industries and commerce generally prosper in plains and 
are thus influenced by lai^forms and relief eharaeteristios of 
the region. It is for this very reason that ©Sf of ths world’s 
population resides in plains. 

The climate, temperature and rainfall differ from region to 
region in U.P, and different physical environments influsnee human 
activity differently. Every region has its own looal importance 
yet many regions scatt^ed farther away from others bear similar 
envir<»nmental charaoteristios and have similar husan activities 
also. It is not essential that region bearing similar landform, 
climate, vegetation, soil and other physical eharaoteristles 
must have similar human activity also. 

In ths dcmain of man and nature, the upp«r hand is always 
that of nature but no climate is absolutely intolerable to him 
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as man ranks among the most adaptable organic bedngs on the 
earth, The climate affects food habits, clothing, hoi^ie, land 
culture (land culture means agriculture, fishing, hunting and 
forestry), trade, ccaameree, colonisation, hiaian health and 
energy and finally civilization. 

The necesBitiss of hijaian beings are provided by vegetation 
in the form of resources for economic, social and cultural deve- 
lopment of the society. In brief, 'Wegetatlon provide# food through 
agriculture, fibre for clothing, housing and building material 
through wood, log, bamboo and stone raw material for manufaotur,. 
ing industnee like pulp, rubber, varnish, fluel for cooking 
material, for transportation equipments, for bridges, communica- 
tions, forest wealth, grass for stock-raising, shrubs and roots 
for medicines, flowers az^ other decoration materials, all of 
which are the laroduce of vegetation and affect econcHsic activities 
of the area. Thus vegetation reflects the entire composite 
physical environment and help the human race in utilization of 
land to his economic advantage. 

The nature freas its own side has created a balance between 
living beings and vegetation but the man has always disturbed 
this balance to his economic advantage by deforestation, pastur- 
ing, extension of cultivable land and colonisation of forest areas, 
iktman action vdiich disturbs the natural balance results in land- 
slide, soil-erosion, s oil-depletion and flood. Indirectly these 
resultants also affect men's eccuiomio activities, Honan beings 
have thus adjusted with Vegetation both directly and Icdireetly. 
Directly man is engaged in lumbering, pasturing, hunting and 
gathering forest produce. Indirectly he is migaged in agriculture, 
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industries, trade, and silviculture (reforestation). 

The above description of the influence of natural enviroiaient 
on human activities gives us a clear and ctnapreheiUJive idea about 
hu mair^ activities in Uttar Pradesh. The occupatioiai related to 
natural resources and based on their exploitation are dealt vith 
lati^ in this study. 
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SOCIAL ENVIBOmSIlT . CASTE, RACE AHD ISLIQIOH 

In th© context of this etudy the classlflcatloii of econoelc 
activity of the population into different occupatione la not »o 
inportant a« the study of caste^eomposition of the various occu* 
pations. Hov far their traditional occupations are being aban- 
doned by the respective castes as many of these are ceasing to 
be village occupations or are becoming outmoded or uneconomic 
and to what extent the resulting dislocation is being adequately 
and properly adjusted are questions of vital importance to 
caste society %ihioh is in transition and is expected to trans- 
form itself into a kind of class or even classless society- As 
will be Seen later there is not mwsh difference between caste 
and race. Then the religion — it is dominated by caste- The 
influence of caste is greatest on the practice of religion and 
code of life- The diversification of economic activities and 
practice of religion are very closely correlated. The principal 
sanction which attached to the branch of morality even in pre- 
1950 period has been the fear of caste penalities rather than 
the dread of Divine punisbrnent •- this view could be supported 
by numerous evidences from the society- 

In this state of Dttar Pradesh the force of religion and 
caste suprm&aoy has been so vital in the past that almost any 
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moral law could be broken to save' the life of a Brahman or a 
cow. Keeping in view the above deaoriptiem an effort hae been 
made in thie chapter to analyse the caste and religion details 
of 0.P. in the light of available census data, fo make a syste* 
matie stixdy the entire chapter has been divided into following 
convenimait sub-sactions •• (i) The caste system; Cii) The caste 
and occupation; (iii) Religion and occupation; (iv> The caste 
structure and (v) Scheduled Castes ai^ Scheduled Tribes of Bttar 
Pradesh and (vi) Future of Caste in Uttar Pradesh. 

The caste nay be defined as the largest group based on 
community of oceupatio»i and tribe as the greatest group based 
on real or fictitious community of desemot or upon common occu* 
pation of t^ritory. Within the caste we find sub-castes and 
within the sub-castes we find sections. 

Manu the greatest lav giv«r makes no distieetion bstwesn 
caste and race except into 4rya and Pasvas . The Sgdras in some 
cases may be supposed to be a mixed caste. Seme castes have 
developed in due course of time under different namea of Khaea ^ 
layan&i Saks Cli^oJSeythiaa) » Pahaiv^ (Persian) and 
China (Chinese). Sane of thsss races are definitely not Indian 
in their origin. 

Writing on the census of Punjab in 1881 Mr. Ibbstson^ traced 
the origin of castes from the tribal divisions oemmon to all 
primitive societies and fozmation of trade guilds based on here* 
dltary occupations followed by an exhaultation of the priestly 

1. Census of U.P. , 1901, p. 837. 
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Office, Mr, Kesfleld^ in an account of castes in tJ,P, says that 
occupation is the only basis of caste as they exist at the 
present day an^ social precedence is fomed exadtly in accordance 
with the different stages of evolution of various occupations 
from the stone age downwards. The foreign trace of Aryas which 
came to Ii^ia soae 4000 years back has been ecxnpletely lost by 
inter marriage in some parts of Rajasthan, Dr, Oppert^ maintains 
that the original inhabitants of India with the exeeption of a 
small minority of foreign immigrants belong all to one and the 
same race, branches of which are spread over the continents of 
Asia and Europe and which is known as "Finish • Ugrlan or 
Jusanian", This race was mountaineer which was later sub.divlded 
into Gaur and Sr 5 ^ 4 , l^rars of eastern districts are Qaur while 
£ 21 , Korwas of Mlrzapur are Dravids, He further maintains that 
Brahmans have come from Egypt because they are called H ,,sra which 
is Arabic name of Egypt, 

Definition of Caste t The word cat « has two vemaeular terms 
with different meaning. The first (in Horthem India) is Zat 
(breed) or auam (tribe). The second is iriradri or bhaiband 
(brotherhood). The is caste as a whole, the biradri is the 
group of brothers of the same caste who live in a particular 
neighbourhood and act together for caste purposes. Blont^ says 
that *the biradil y quantitatively oonaidered is s mere fraction 
litf qualitatively in action. Historically the caste ie 

1 . Census of H.P., 1901, p, 237. 

2 . The Original Inhabitants of India. 

3. Blunt. l.A,H.» •Tim caste in Ilorthern India* quoted by Kingsley 

David . *Population of India and Pakistan*. 
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oae of the oldest, most peculiar suud most fumdameatal features 
of Hindu society. Caste control over individuals* behaviour is 
still strong throughout the larger part of the sub-continent and 
its influence on economic and political matter is still great. 

An eminent authority^ defines caste as *an endogamous group or 
collection of such groups bearing a common name and having the 
same traditional occupation who are so much linked together by 
these and other ties, such as the tradition of a common origin 
and the possession of the same tutelary (acting as a guai^ian) 
diety ai^ the same social status, ceremonial observances and 
family priests, that they regarded themselves and are regarded 
by others as feeing a single homogeneous eommunity. 

Origin ef Caste System j Although Indian literature has altogether 
different theory about origin of tbe caste system, Senart^ sain* 
tains that current native theory professes to be based on ancient 
literature of the country. He farther says that the reference in 
1 Kveda to the origin of four so called castes is almost unani- 
mously rejected as a later interpolation, the Teda says that from 
|ed_i Hymn there were cmly two classes of society (i) Priest and 
Cii) Warriors or Kings and Aryan populatiimti was divided into 
tribes which were composed of elans - the members of each of 
which were sui^osed to be related and elans were sub-divided into 
families. fsasily is even now represented by Kul and the clan 
in the though the movements of populaticoi have dislocated 

the original construction of the tribe. It can also be stated 

1, Census Rsport of H.P., 1931, p. 641, 

2. *Le8 Castes dans I'lnde (Census of H.P., 1931, p. 238). 
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that the castes in the present sense did not exist upto the 
beginning of the Christian era but there was a fourfold division 
of society chiefly based on occupation* It is also maintained 
that origin of castes is given in detail in the later Sanskrit 
works say Puran but these are of doubtful nature. There are no 
cnriginal text on castes In which the process of manufacture and 
manipulation continues even t<%iday. The family, eotra and castes 
of India eorrespoxid closely to the gens ^ cur a and tri'e of the 
Latins and Iaaii£, and nhyle of the Greeks. It is pre- 

sumed that early villages probably consisted of a number of 
persons closely related. In U.S.S.R, even now certain villages 
present tl» phenomencm of a common occupation followed by inhabi- 
tants of each. Thus the commcui relatlonshljMi lead to adoption of 
a common occupation and iK)t the countrary. Earlier occupations 
were mainly pastoral and agricultural ai^ that their multiiaioa- 
tlon is rather much later. 

Earlier texts maintain that Indo-Aryan culture is most 
important and the earliest factor for making the caste system 
in India. The Dravldian culture is the only other culture that 
makes up castes but this culture had already been largely influ- 
enced by the Indo-Aryan tradition. The Srai, ianle variety of this 
Indo-Aryan civilisation was firstly developed in the Gangetio 
Plain, Thus the Gangetlc Plain is the original region of U.P. 
where caste system originatsd. In pre-historic period, i.e, , 
about 5000 B.C. the fore-father of all these Indo-Aryans seem to 
have occupied one fairly defined region and to have been in 
close cultural contact with one another. Wot same reascui or an 
another they diepersfjd frcm their centre of characterisation. 
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dlffereot group® started In dlff^snt dirsotions and followed 
varying adventures. Their languages diverged from each other yet 
th^ retained sufficient common structure and contimt to enable 
the 19th and 20th century phylologists to group th«a together 
and reconstruct the primitive speech which must have been the 
stock in trade of their ancestors in their centre of oharacteri. 
sation. One of these branches which reached India about 2500 B,C, 
came to be known as Indo«.Aryans, 

In the 7edie and pest ?edic era when Aryans came to India 
they must have had among them atleast three well defined classes • 
BiaaaiBt the Stfifoftiirlyft an** the IsiSHi* At that time §sMsSl 
formed the lowest class in society. In the earlier Iniian history 
Aryans enjoined that Sudras shall not practise the religious 
worship developed by them. The three first classes were fi^it 
enjoined not to marry a female and any attempt on the part 

^ Qudra to marry a Bridman female was considered the greatest 
sacrilege against society. The Sa3ra class formed part of the 
Indian society and as mentioned earll^ as mie of the four main 
castes, Thw in the Yedio period the Arva and the Base ims re. 
placed by Brabmanio classifieati(»i of the *d.¥liat * and the 
stratification. 

Some of the physical movmnents also affected the easts, 
system. For example, the Brahmin of Uttar Pradesh is even now 
physically more akin to the Khatrl , a higher caste and even ths 
Chuhra a low caste of the Punjab, like any caste of ths Uttar 
Pradesh except tim fililill,, the next highsst to the Sra.paa caste. 
Thus the highest caste of Uttar Pradssh has greater physical 
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affinity (close relationship) even in the low castes within 
region are more related to one another than to similar castes 
outside the region* 

fhis deserihing the origin of the caste systesi it can be 
stated that caste is a Brahmanic child of the Indo-Aryan culture, 
created in the land of the Qanga and the Yamuna and thence 
transplanted to other parts of the country* 

Featares of The Caste System » The caste is not tis result of 
varying occupational system but it is made with divergent groups 
with certain characteristics ai^ with varying circles of social 

t 

watercourse* According to Baines Ubiquity and strangeness are 
the two main features of the caste system* Among other featurwi 
of the caste syst^ the following few are more important t 

(i) Saeh endogamous group (of marrying with same tribe) cat 
collection of groups falls with other into a class with certain 
characteristics , 

(ii) Each caste forms part of an element in the system which 
is associated with certain ideas and beliefs^ and 

(ill) Within this system there are levels or classes which 
again are associated with certain ideas or beliefs* Therefore 
the caste indicates that a marriage should be contracted within 
the same tribe and having the same traditional occupation* 

Caste Yarietiee j The most important characteristics of the 
castes found in Uttar Pradesh is their division into innumerable 
groups principally distinguished by the fact that they are endo« 
gamoue but that a number of social relations and functions depend 

1, Shurya, Q*s, - Caste, Class and Occupation, p. 1* 
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on the sane division. Endogamoue groups are again divided into 
exoganous groups which sametlBes i^event the phenonenoo of inogany 
and hypergan; ai^ in one or two eases the chief divisions of a 
caste are into exogamous groups which are strictly hyperganou^. 
Lastly these groups whether endogamous or exogamous are not 
rigid, strictness or laxity in regard to social relations and 
functions attached or the adoption of new religious beliefs aay 
raise or lower a given group in popular estimation or stay cause 
the fomatlon of new castes in the widest sense of the term. 

Though they are co« posed of groups recruited from pre-existing 
castes which are recognised as quite distinct, 

A ccmaon Hindu believes in four castes .. Brahmin (The Head) , 
SagMrUi (Arm), MsJi (Thigh) and (The Feet) Manu does 

not mention Sudra but in Its place he mentions Yratva (other 
castes) i.e., descendants of individuals of the three principal 
castes who have omitted to perform the prescribed cermonies. 

Then there are also mixed castes produced by adultery on the 
part of three principal castes or by marriage between those who 
ought not to marry or by men deserting their respective occupa- 
tions, A list of all such castes is given by Manu, In the present 
society neglect of religious ceremonies does not outcast# any 
mcnsber. 

The more popular castes in Uttar Pradesh are as uadert 

1, Brahmin (Priest) 

2, Castes allied to n but not pujniya 

3, Kashtriya or Rajput (Fighting caste) 

4, Castes allied to Kashtriya, 

5 , Yalsh or Baniya (Trading community). 
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6, Castes allied to Baniya. 

7, Mahajan^, Halwai^, Tell^, Sonar"^. 

8, Castes froffl whom some of the twice born would take pakki® 

and all would take water. 

9* Castes frcm iidiose hands some of the twice born would take 
water while others would not. 

10* Castes from whom others do not accept water but they are 
not untouchable. 

11. Castes that are untouchable but do not eat beef. 

12» Lowest castes who eat beef. 

13. Miscellaneous castes. 

^aSarA,..90§£|g-S£gaia * There are nwaerous groups in the Undo 
caste society %dth different names which are derived fron the 
principal professions of their own caste, e.g. , Ireda t n means 
one who recites the prayer. The group which are engaged in trade 
and commerce are called Vanik or Isn ya. The Ja-^ of the Punjab 
means cultivator but in Northern India the name of a cultivating 
caste is Kls^ . The cattle breeding group is called Gaata idiieh 
is derived from a Sjmikrl - word ggs* Similarly Soni «r So ‘sr is 
the name of goldsmith caste, Lohar or Sutar is blacksmith, Te:j.l 
<Mr ^Tili^jthe*' oil presser, Rumhay the potter, Barber the hair 
dresser, Ghafs^r the leather working caste etc., etc. All these 
different caste names are derived from their own occupations. 


1. Moneyleader. 

8. Sweetseller, 

3. Yilreller. 

4. Ooldsmlth. 

5. Food cooked with butter only. 
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similarly there are soae other grouf« of eaetes vhioh are 
affiliated with religious movemeots such as the Sadhue ^ the 
jQgjs ^ the Goaalns and the M^hh^Of etc, Thai few caste names 
are associated with code of living such as Husahra the mouse 
eater is the name of a low ahorginal caste of Uttar Pradesh. 

Quite a few suh^eastes bear the name of some ancient city or 
locality. Brahmin sub.oaste jCanan.1 a from Kanauj, Mitbil from 
Hlthilay Saraswat is named after the river Saraswati and Sayg 
is named after a large part of Horthern India. This description 
of the caste systcmt classifies the variowi names and the nature 
of different castes. 

SaSta,S 2 ;§|;.sff. t The caste is not peculiar to India 

alone rather it is prevalent in numerous other countries also under 
different names and fonts, it may be rather too optimistic to 
incltvie in this study the caste systens of all the countries of 
the world yet I have made an att<^pt to study the caste elements 
of seme important countriee such as Igypt, Mestern Asia, Cld.iia, 
Japan, America, Home and the tribal Sarop«« 

In Egypt during the Pyramid age there were three principal 
classes .. the land owners, serfs and slaves. But in the eighteenth 
century these were regrouped into four classes — soldiers, 
priests, craftsmen and the serfs. In Egypt people had no freedom 
of occupation. Occupational restrictions applied to all lower 
classes of people who had to join hereditary occupations. In 
middle class profession, i,e,, those of priests and warriors 
tlMire was no restriction and one could Join any of the two 
occupations. In the same period of history in England everybody 
had ccasplete freedom to shift from one occupation to another 
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according to his choice. In the if^esterQ Asia, during the period 
of Iranian elvUiaatlon, i.e., before 700 B.C, there were Ini- 
tially three principal claaeee — priests, warriors and husband, 
men to which a fourth class of artisans was added later. According 
to the description given in Iha^napa these four classes were made 
by Yina in which priests were compared as head of a man, the 
warriors his hands, the husbandmen his stcmaoh and the artisans 
as his feet. A similar comparison of the four castes of India 
has be^ given by Manu. 

In China the society was divided into four orders, i«e., 
gentlosra, agriculturists, artisans and merchants. Oentlemeo} 
were members of the governing class and civil service to which 
admission depended on literary tests and any one could try his 
intelligence. Most of other occupations were custcasarily here- 
ditary,^ In Japan during the military age the society was divided 
in five groups — hereditary soldiers, the samurai, farmers, 
artisans and traders. After the Hevolufcion the Japanese society 
was classified into three groups which continue even to-day. 

These groups are the nobility, the gentry and the Qommm. people 
iidu) include the farmers, artisans and merchants. 

In Mexico the population was divided into three well-defined 
groups — the pure Spalnyarda, the half-breed Spainyards and the 
pure Indians. In 1921 these formed 19?{, 43^ and 38K respectively 
of the total population Ktoich was changed to 17i, 54< and 29< 
respectively in 1946. In other Asian and South Asian countries 
population was generally divided into three main classes — 


1. Casts, Greed and Occupation, p, 142. 
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upper, Biddle and the slaves. Bv^ in ancient Bene the popolcu 
tion was divided into three groups •• the patilcians (of high 
birth), the plebeinf (of low birth) and the slaves. Tlui first 
two Claeses comprised all the freoien. In Anglo-Saxon England 
the population was divided into three classes — the nobl^en, 
the ccfflsffion freemen and the slaves. The later addition of a fourth 
class *Laet» enjoyed the intermediate positiem between fre®®en 
and slaves. 

Thus during the middle ages traders and craftsmen were highly 
organised all over Europe and they enjoyed great freedom about 
the choice of a trade or a craft. 

3:1 • Ilg , , Qggm?8SI,aa 

There has been no dearth of historical evidence regarding 
castes following different occupations amd of naabers of the 
same caste following different occupations. It^hile making an 
analytical study of caste • occupation relationship two important 
questions (^utcmatically emerge which are t 

(!) V^hether the origin of the institution of caste has been 
differ«ace of occupation or not, and 

(ii) Whether the caste has preserved upto the present day 
any distinction of race. 

Examining tlm validity or otherwise the above referred tiro 
questions it can be stated that from the very early times cccu- 
patlons have been prescribed Varna wise and Zati or oastewise. 
Vamaw ise speeification of occupations is believed to be Inherent 
in the nature of alleged Divine Origin of the institution. 
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Bifferent Taluatioii of occupation current in a society 
has been a aailE of not only all civilised societies but also of 
aany primitive or even non«literate ones. Even In the modern 
societies of the -west like the English and the American this 
valuation has remained a characteristic feature of their social 
structure and social psychology. In the 19th century caste 
society of India there was a fairly accepted sehme of social 
procedure and hierarchy of occupations and groups of occupations. 

There are old occupations like trade or commerce as^ some 
crafts whose ramified recruitment frcmi different castes would 
be making for more hereditary society than the past or the present 
one. Then there are newer occupations requiring high intelligence, 
long and complex training on which in the community of natione 
the respect that any nation can comma»l depends and will rest 
even more maikedly in the near future. What castes naturally 
tend to man the key and crucial occupations is a questlcm not 
less Important than the mere flux of occupational mobility, 

Herbert Rlslay^ was the first to study caste occupation 
relationship in the eonsus of 1901, Though his study covered the 
then entire British India but did not meet with much success. 

His conclusious revealed the castewlse composition of occupations 
but not the relative strength of different castes. In a caste, 
occupation study it Is more important to know the proportion of 
main eastee entering into various specific occupations, l!ii^us 
other than Brahmins have also contributed a fair perceoitage of 
their members to man the higher professions, Mr, Chapeker^ wrote 

1. Census of TJ,P, , 1901, p, 266, 

2, Ibid,, p. 281, 
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that *»«v*py coBiiiiuaity is iffefspring servico to its traditional 
work*" Even th© non.skilled work of gardening has not r€ffliained 
confined to Mal^is . 

Ill - ^ellg OP _aad Occupation 

Religion is still taken very seriously in th© region at 
0ttar Pradesh and it plays an Important role in th© life of the 
people, Whether Muslim y HlndU y Sikh or Jain ,, religion in this 
region is not limited to the vange and ultimate affairs of life, 
a>t confined to one hour per week but is practised every day and 
with minute and literal details. People live in a sacred society 
where both means and ends are viewed in a religious light in 
which ritual and magic are regarded as efficient. Thus the 
scientific y empirical and business like approach to the world is 
subordinated to a multiplicity of specific and relativ^y rigid 
beliefs and rituals. The result is a strong resistence to techno, 
logical change. If it is a question of agriculture , technological 
advance is restricted to caste restrictions on the type of labour 
by dlety taboos. In a scheme of Rural Manpower Utilisation launched 
by U,P, Government under Pi. 480 to remove uneaEployment during the 
draught period of 1966 the Brahmlas preferred to beg rather than 
to earn living by doing earth work. 

From a mmerical view point only two religions importaat 
in Uttar Pradesh are Hiaduisa and In 1941 till which time 

census authorities collected details of religiot:;^ groups the 
above referred two groups formed 94^ of the total population of 
this State. IMaa formed MusIIibs 24^, Christians 218, 
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Tribal religions (nore than one hunared groups) 2lS and all other 
religions together (Sikhs, Jains, Badhlsts, Pars! slwS. Jewish) 
formed the reaaalning 2t of the total jHjpulation. This classlfi- 
eation has not regained uniform frcsa census to census and hence 
no ccaaparison of data is ever possible. The table below shows the 
percentage distribution of the population of Uttar Pradesh by 
major religious groups in different census years. 

Table No, 4.1 

TABLE SH0lfl:NG PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION OF U.P, BY 
MAJOR RELIGIOUS GROUPS 


Religions 

Percentage of Population in 


1881 

1891 

1901 

1911 

1921 

Hindus 

86,27 

86,0 

85.2 

85.0 

85.0 

Muslims 

13.43 

13,50 

14.0 

14.0 

14.0 

Christians 

0.11 

0.1 

0.2 

0.5 

0.5 

Others 

0.19 


0.6 

0.5 

0.5 

Total 

100. W 

100. b 

100. 0 

100.0 

100. b 


The theoritical Hinduism implies a decision on certain 
doctrines which it is almost impossible for an uneducated person 
to understand. Since more than 905? Hindus were almost illiterate 
in the beginning of this century (1901), they could not follow 
their religion which is written in Sajosk r t. The distribution of 
religious groups of the population on the basis of literacy hMi 
bees as under during the census years of 1921 and 1931 for which 
statistical details are availablet 
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fable No. 4.2 

TABLE SHOWING LITBRACy BATS AMONG MAJOB BELIGIOHS GROOPS 


Religious Groups 

Literate 

person 

^0 above 5 years 

1931 

1921 

19U 

All Religions 

55 

42 

36 

Hindu Brahmins 

51 

39 

29 

Aryas 

200 

229 

240 

Uains 

380 

345 

220 

Muslima 

59 

43 

28 

Christians 

289 

269 

410 


In the census of 1911 it was observed that every Christian 

above 15 years was literate* In the year 1901 in the 

highest literacy was found in Jhansi followed by Lucknow, 

* 

Allahabad, Among feaales Allahabad had highest literacy rates. 

An analysis of the religious structure of different European, 
Amerioan and Asian countries discloses that non-Chiistian oouo* 
tries or countries with lesser Christian population are generally 
under.developed a»i provide lesser diversification of employment 
opportunities, Uttar Pradesh is such a region In India which has 
only insignificant percentage of population following charistlanity 
as its religion, Bven among Christian countries only the protostant 
ones are characterised by a high standard of industrial devel^apmeat, 
l.e., by a high per capita monetary income. Among other countries 
those with coBaiuniit idiology are mor# developed than those of 
others •• as compared to Greece and Pakistan. Bconoml© 
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doTelopment and so divsrsiflcatlon of enployiBant opportusitl^ 
has always been acccBupanled by a decrease^ in rsllgions feelings 
and 0,P. has always remained in the grip of religion* 

The most outstanding feature of the developed modern coun- 
tries is that almost all of them except Japan are Christian 
countries* Japan itself owing to the growth of Christianity is 
r^arkably different fros other Asian countries, leligion does 
effect the deep psychological process as well as the events of 
soeial living ai»l in particular the economic life* £con<msic life 
is generally linked to religious practices. The industriaiisation 
which creates more diversification of msployment opportunities 
involves the neglect of religious values and the same is true 
for the process of flow to cities. It is not the city itself which 
kills religious spirits but living in the city without a partiCH. 
lar preparation to it. 

Taking the State of Uttar Pradesh as a whole six major reli* 
gious communities lived here as per records of 1961 census. These 
are UMMt 

proportion of these religions to total population in 1961 has 

HagMS. 84.66^, ilSSUli 14.631, 0.38lC, Ja Bi O.lTl, 

Christians o«14^ and ^jidjh sM 0.03l(, lindat and HusliMS formed 
the two main communities of the State which together formed 
99.29SI of tiM» State *s total populaticai. As already stated earlier 
the proportion of Hindus hae been slowly but steadily going down 
since long except during the decade 1941 • 1951 when ti» trend was 
tsamporarily reversed by the effects of the partition. The proper* 

1* Eric EoU * History of Economic Thought (Turin) , pp. 16*18. 
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tion of Hasliss has all along shovn a oontiimoas idse sxcept 
during the afore.iiientioned period. During the decade 1951-1961 
the proportion of Hindus and Christians have declined while that 
of other religions has registered an upward trend. 

- IHf <f§f1fg„S1fraS^a£8 

It may be mentioned here that all the literary and analytical 
account of the Important aspects of castes centres round the four 
orders in society viz., Brahmins . Kfhstr yaS | Vaisa and Sudras 
and not the multifarious groujai which are the present day castes. 
All these four orders followed their specific occupations which 
wore hereditary. Besides there were some other occupatioiui like 
blacksmith, leather. worker, barber, physician, goldsmith and 
merchant etc., about which it can not be stressed with certainty 
as to which of these occupations were comprised in any of these 
four orders. 

The detailed statistics regarding occupations of castes are 
not available to allow census to census comparison and forecast 
a definite trend. Yet some statistics of previous censuses are 
available which prove beyond doubt that some occupations are 
definitely hereditary and are followed by specific castes. Some 
figures of literacy by caste go to prove that certain caetes 
are more literate than other? and hence perform only such aetlvl. 
ties which require literacy and cannot be performed by non. 
literate or less literate castes. It is on this basis that all 
the castes of Uttar Pradesh were divided into (1) Advanced 
castes with 50^ or more of its members as literate, (ii) Inter, 
mediate castes with literacy percentage betwe«i 10 and 49 and 
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(ill) Backward castes having literacy percentage for its meobers 
below 10^. Accordingly Kavasthas with 705? males and 195? females 
as literates have been regarded as advanced caste of IJ,P, followed 
(38^ Males as literate) , Brabmins and Bfamilags in 
inteimediate bracket while Jalha^ Bharbhuiay Mochiy Bafs . , ii2iia£f 
Barhaj, and all others in the backward castes, 

The follovdng figures explain that even now some castes follow 
their traditional occupations. 

Table No, 4,3 

TABIB SHOVINQ TRADITIONAL OCCUPATION BY CASTES 


Kind of IikIttStry Caste concerned ^ of total caste <8 

following in 
industry 


1, Croldmaiths and Jwellers 

Sonar 

87 

2, Cultivation and land 

Bhimilhar, Kori, 

84 

holdings 

Kurmi 


3, l^iashermen 

Dhobi 

71 

4, Barber (Hair Dresser) 

Nai 

70 

5, Grain Parcher 

Bharbhuja 

70 


Although we do not have current statistics to compare caste 
following of different occupations but the system has persisted 
in India for the last 3000 years following a trend in the diree* 
tion of a more rigid, more unequal and more stratified order 
idtich reached its peak more or less at the same time when fedual 
system reached its peak in Europe, 
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^ Castes aoa Schedulea Trlbeg of 

ar® no scheduled tribes in 
1961 provides population of each scheduled caste, its distribu. 
tion by age, marital status, educational level, religion and 
economic activity along with household cultivation* Such a 
detailed information was never provided by earlier census reports. 

Article 46 of the Indian Constitution states that "the State 
shall promote with special care the educational and ecozKsmie 
interests of the weaker sections of the people and in particular 
of the Scheduled castes and scheduled tribes and shall protect 
them from social injustice and all form# of exploitation." 

According to Article 341 the President of Indian Bepuhlic may 
"with respect to any State or Union Territory and where It is a 
State after consultation with the Governor thereof by public 
notification, specify the castes, races or tribes or parts or 
groups within castes, races or tribes which shall for the 
purposes of the constitution be deemed to be scheduled castes 
in relation to that State or Union Territory as the case may 
be." 



.P. The census report of 


The Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes have been 
last notified under the (Jovemment of India, Mlnistery of 
Home Affairs Notification No. SBO 2477A dated 29th October 
19S6 issued under Article 341(1) and 342(2) of the Constitu- 
tion. This schedule includes the following 64 castes throughout 
the State of U.P, 
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Table Hb» 4«4 

TABLE SHOWim POPULATION OP SCHEDULBB CASTES IN U.P* IN 1961 


Castes 

Population 

Castes 

Population 

!• Agarla 

10261 

25* Chero 

12779 

2* Bad! 

1724 

26. Bahgar 

3754 

3. Badhik 

9972 

27. Bhangar 

8705 

4* Bahelia 

27629 

28. Bhanuk 

224065 

5« Baiga 

3874 

29. 

41662 

6. Baiswar 

5774 

Dhobi 

888466 

7« Bajania 

671 

31. Bod 

41388 

8* Bajgi 

2165 

32. Bomar 

11081 

9* Balapar 

8720 

33. Dusadh 

93021 

10. Baldi 

902 

34. Gharami 

3 

ll« Balaiki 

558389 

35* Ghana 

1742 

12. Baagali 

1388 

36. Gual 

314 

13. Baiseanas 

8848 

37. Haleva 

2466 

14. Bomsphor 

14853 

38* Hari 

2907 

15. Q>(i^3Ku:>aJn. 

6303 

39* Bela 

21051 

16* 

58805 

40. Kalabas 

1955 

17. garwarla 

2905 

41. Kan jar 

3133S 

18. Beldar 

59247 

42* Kaparia 

3147 

19* Beriya 

14949 

43. Karwal 

36286 

20* Bhantari 

7903 

44. Khairah 

901 

21* BBolya 

3188 

45* Kharot 

275 

22* Bhilai ar 

26766 

Sharwar 

30366 

23* 

1175 

47. Khatik 

306326 

24* CbaiBari Bhsiiia, 
jritsBa 

8693327 

48. Kol 

1262^ 


(Contlaiied) 


Table Ho, 4,4 (eontlnued) 


Castes 

Population 

Castes 

IH>pulation 

49, Korwa 

169712 

57. Pasi or I’ariBall 2221136 

50, lalbegi 

11316 

58, Patari 

917 

51, Majhwar 

69133 

59, Rawat 

17577 

S2« Mazabi 

255 

60, Sabariya 

11787 

53, Musabar 

88119 

61. Sanaurhiya 

40 

54, Nat 

57155 

62, Sansiya 

4896 

55, Pankha 

7703 

63. Shllpkar 

465870 

56, Perchlya 

583 

64, Turalha 

2071 


gftglat ■ on la Pi itgt bJBiti on-O f Seheioied Caetee 1951«il 

The scheduled castes of 1951 differ to a slight extent 
from those of 1961 as follovrsj* 

1, * ya3?!ae.ll » has been added as a synonym to » Pa4i « In 1961, 

2, Foot more castes viz,, « Balai * „ ’Khat Ic*, *Wash af ir * and 
’MMslar* has since been added to the list as it existed 
in 1951 and 

3« * Bhoksa » has now been deleted frcs© the list. 

The total population of scheduled castes in 1951 was 
11,855,341 which rose to 15,399,881 showing an increase of 
20,90€ over 1951, The main reason for such a large increase is 
the changes made in the list of scheduled castes and scheduled 
tribes under modification order of 1956, Including these changes 
the population of scheduled castes according to 19S1 census was 
estimated at 13,100,398, Compared to the estimated population 
according to the scheduled castes and scheduled tribes lists 
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(nodifieatioo) order 1956 the 1961 oeneua shove an increase of 
17. 55^ against the growth rate of 16.6635 of the general popula- 
tion of U.P. during the decade 1951-1961. 

!• I^pj&LsMsm 

The population of scheduled castes in this State stood at 
15,399,881 in 1961 which formed 20.88^ of the total population 
of 0ttar Pradesh as against 14.67^ scheduled caste population 
for the country as a whole. Divided into different economic 
regions the scheduled caste population stood as undert- 

fable No. 4.5 

TAM.S SHOWING TEB DIDTBIBUTICN OP SCHEDULED CASTE POPULATION AS 
A PERGSIWAGB OF TOTAL POPULATION IN U.P. in 1961. 


Hegion 

Total 

popularion 

(*000) 

Scheduled 

caste 

population 

(»000) 

% of S.C, popula- 
tion to total 
populatioQ 

1. Hill 

3106 

930 

30« 0 

2. Western 

25670 

4600 

19.7 

3. Central 

13189 

3400 

26.8 

4. Eastern 

28282 

5700 

20.5 

5. j^zitdelkhand 

3499 

770 

25.1 

Total (U.P.) 

73746 

15400 

iilo*** 


It appears fros the above table that though scheduled 
oastes form more than one fifth of the total population (one 
out of every 20 is scheduled caste in U.P.) the largest con- 
centration is in the Hill region (30.0^> followed by Central 
region (26»8fE), Bundelhhand 25.13$, Eastern region 20.5^ and 
the Western region has the lowest percentage of 19«71$. These 
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figures are displayed iu the Map Ho* 7 facing this page* 

The State of Uttar Pradesh raidcs first among the States in 
India hy sise of the scheduled caste population and also hy the 
percentage* In Maharastra the percentage of scheduled easts 
population is the lowest <5*63). The State of Punjab is in close 
vicinity of Uttar Pradesh (S!0,385f) followed hy VJest Bengal where 
in scheduled castes population forms 19,73^ of the total popula- 
tion* 

iaii!A-Si:fe.m.g4stig4feallgB , 9,1* .ssl?fga»IsOagAa.,.?<?Pia%l^ 

Out of total population of scheduled caste 14300 (000) or 
say 93.07^ were found in rural areas and only 1100 (000) or 6*93^ 
were in urban areas against fi?*! and isi of the general population 
in respective areas. This shows that scheduled caste population 
is evaaa more rural than general population* The regional distri- 
bution of scheduled castes into rural and urban areas of U*P* 
was as follows in the year 1961, 

Table Ho* 4*6 

TABLB SHOWIHO THS BISTRIBXJTIOH OP SCaiBm.BB CASTSS POPDLATIOH OP 
1961 IN RORAl AND URBAN AREAS 


Total S,C, Rural S.C, urban € of urban 

Region S.C, population population S*C, popu- 

population lation to 

total 

(600) ( *000) (*000) populat ion 


1, mil 

930 

900 

30 

3*2 

2* Western 

4600 

4040 

660 

12*2 

3* Central 

3400 

3160 

250 

7.3 

4* Bastem 

5700 

5480 

220 

3.9 

5* Buf^eDchand 

770 

680 

90 

11.7 


fetal (U*P*) 


16400 


14260 


1160 


6.93 
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It is clear from the above table that among the different 
regiono of Uttar Pradesh, Hill region is most rural followed by 
Eastern region. Even in the central region about 90^ scheduled 
caste are in rural areas. The Western region and the Bundelkhand 
region are the only two regions of H.P, where more than 10^ 
scheduled castes population resides in urban areas. 

3. The Work ng Population in Scheduled Castes 

Of the total scheduled caste population in Uttar Pradesh 
43.4^ (6987,000) are workers and 56,6S( are non.workers. The 
largest percentage of workers among scheduled caste is in the 
Eastern region C50.41(} closely followed by Bundelkhand with 
48*6^ and central region with 41.5^ as workers. The Western 
region had only 3B€ of the total scheduled castes as working 
population followed by the Hill region which has the lowest 
percentage (31»3) in this respect* 

Considering the total working force of Dttar Pradesh it 
can be stated that scheduled castes working population formed 
24*3^ of the total working force of Uttar Pradesh. With regard 
to its regional distribution scheduled castes workers had the 
highest percentage (29*10 of the total workers in tbs Central 
region closely followed by the Bundelkhand region (28*9^) , 
Eastern region (24.3^) which was Just equal to the State average. 
The Western region had only 21, 9< of the total workers as 
scheduled caste workers and the Hill region had the lowest of 
this percentage (16.7}. Thus the Central and the Bundelkhand 
regions had scheduled castes workers more than State average 
and Western and Hill regions had this percentage lower than 
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State average. These are explained in detail in the following 
tablet 


Table No, 4,7 

TABLl SHOWING SCHEDULED CASTES WOMERS AS PERCENTAGE OP TOTAL 
WORKERS IN 1961 


Region 

Total 

wDidcers 

(»000) 

Scheduled 

caste 

workers 

(»000) 

S,C. workers as 
€ of total 
workers 

1. Hill 

1742 

292 

16,7 

2, Western 

8532 

1861 

21,9 

3, Central 

5042 

1472 

29# 1 

4, Eastern 

12054 

2934 

24,3 

5, Bundelkhand 

1480 

428 

28,9 

Total (U.P.) 

■ 2^50 

69OT 

k.3 


The figures in the above table are displaced in the Map 
Ho, 8 facing this page. 

Having analysed the detailed figures of scheduled castes 
population and scheduled castes workers as compared to total 
population and total workers it Is possible to say that for the 
State as a whole scheduled castes population formed 20, 8^ of the 
total population and schedded castes workers formed 24, of 
the total workers. Thus the percentage of scheduled castes 
workers and scheduled castes population correspond with each 
other when ecnopared to total population and total workers of the 
State, But ths percentage of scheduled eaetes workers to sche» 
duled castes population is much higher in n,P. because invariably 
every memb^ of scheduled caste (over 5 years) works. The posit icm 
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of sohedoleil eafttos workers as psresutage of sehsdoledi castes 
popalatioQ is shown in the Hap Ho. 9 facing this page and 
explained in detailed in the following tablet- 


Table Ho. 4.8 

TABLE SHOWING BBRCSHTAaS OF SCHEB13LBD CALEBS WOBKSHS TO SGHEDDL® 
CASTES P0PI3LASI®lf 331 1961 


Region 

s.c. 

Population 

C*ooo) 

S.G. 

Workers 

(»ooo) 

i S.C. workers to 
total S.C. 
population 

1. mil 

930 

292 

31.3 

2. Western 

4600 

1861 

38.0 

3. Central 

3400 

1472 

41.5 

4. Sastern 

5700 

2934 

50.4 

5. Bundelkhand 

770 

428 

48.6 

Total (U.P.) 

16400 

6987 



Again in the general population male workers fomed 59.2011 
of the sale population and fenale workers fomed only 19«90i of 
the rural population. In urban areas the pementage of nale and 
fseale workers fomed 51»74 and 5# 34 per cent respeetlTely of 
the tot^ urban population. Anong echeduled castes workers in 
the rural areas male^ and fsmale workers fomed 60.45 per cent 
and 88.67 per cent of the total rural population of scheduled 
castes. And in urban areas sale and female scheduled caste 
workers fomed S4.60l( and il.goiC of the total urban population 
of sol^uled castes in Uttar Pradesh. It may be generalised from 
the sbote figures that nals participation rate is higher for 
seheduled oasts workers both in rural and in urban areas. 
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• gttturg of Cagtefi in lJI»a£..grad9.g-h 

Although there are inclicatlona that caste syst^o is decaylQg 
and may outlive its utility in due course of tine, yet one can 
not Say for certain about the future of the institution of caste 
in U,P. or for that natter in India. There are certain factors 
which tend to diminish the castes such as rigid caste rules, 
inherent contradictions, incompatibility with changing social 
conditions, impact of modern conditions, the s^ead of western 
education, the establishsent of doaocracy in the country, western 
economic influence and urbanisation of regions. The urbanisation 
helps in the establishment of hotels, clubs, societies, cinemas 
and new technology which make no discrimination on the basis of 
caste. But there are certain other factors also which tend to 
maintain forces of castes. Important among thess factors are 
settled agricultural economy, societies and associations of 
sub»oaste8 which help the members at ceremonial occasions, 
adaptability of castes to changed social conditions, wide spread 
voilation of food taboos and pronounced growth of social mobility. 

Taking ntaierous social and economic factors into account 
one can easily say that the balance is in favour of dissolution 
of castes yet the caste system is not disappearing raiddly. Caste 
has been in vouge for the last 3000 years and hence it cannot 
be eradicated over night. It is correct that in modern towns 
younger generation observes m distinction in offwing or 
accepting hospitabdlity asd the constitution also makes no dis- 
tinctiem on the basis of caste but in high caste quarters easts 
is a passport for prcmotlon and has special consideration. The 
Hindu social life also strengthens the caste sentiments. In 
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1950 the OovemmeBt of liKiia appolzitod a ccnamittea ondar 
Shrl R*H, Divakar to enquire into the queaticaa of abolition of 
caste and coamnnal distinction in Governmental actions in 
accordance with the Constitution, but the report of the CoBmiittee 
never became public* However, it appears that the days of caste 
oligarchi|^es have gone asA cannot and ought not to be revived. 
Sven then it might take more than a century before the lnstitu» 
tion of caste is c<aipletely abolished* 
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cm.ToitA£, iifviRomm of populatioh 

Cttitaral •nirlr<»aient of tho popoCLatlon plays an Inportant 
rola ia datan&iaing BiaQ*8 economic aotivity* In its ifider aense 
aa already explained earlier the culture refers not <Kily to the 
external appearance of the civilization but also to the baaia of 
production on which the civilization baaea itaelf. fo be very 
precise it inclii^ea cultivation of soil, production of goods and 
services, advancement of different developmental industries in. 
eluding education and training of the population. Sr. Kauahik^ 
datailing the cultural environment includes in it six main almsaiita. 
He states that cultural enviroraient includes all man mads oommo. 
ditles, vlsibls processss, organisation, tradition, seisntific 
advancements and Individual tsehnology. To staoi up, all the ele. 
ments of cultural environment eov«r the area of (i) urbanisation 
and economic growth of the region, Cii) its industrial and tech- 
nological developmmut, (ill) availability of power coupled units 
and (iv) net work of transport and communication facilities. All 
these factors together exercise considerable influence on the 
occupational pattern of the population. It can be mentioned by 
way of an illustration that mountainous slope, climate and 8<xll 
togsther determine the nature of cultivable crops in ths region 


1. Kaushik, ’Vanav Bhoogole* , p, 48* 
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and conaeqaaatly influence occupational behaviour of the popula. 
tion residing in that area. Sowing, harvesting and output of 
crops have considerable influence on social living and speciali. 
sation of labour in the region concerned. Thus the econcnaic 
pattern of U,P**s population is largely dependent to its resources 
particularly agricultural land and has great chance for further 
rapid growth in the near future. As such IT.P. must fii^ the solu- 
tion of its economic and deEsographic problems beeauss of its very 
large sized population. 

It is in the light of foregoing description that I have 
made an attempt to analyse the influence of cultural environment 
on the occupational pattern of Uttar Pradesh. Obiectively occu- 
pational engagma^t and economic activities are so cltwiely co- 
rrelated with each other that it has beccms difficult to make a 
precise and i^gid distinction between the two* The fundammatal 
concept of economically active population has been defined to 
include that part of population which ^^irnlshes the supply of 
laboir for production of economic goods and services including 
employers* own account workers and unpaid family workeim as well 
as employses and including the unemployed as well as pemons 
actually engaged in these types of work at the time of maumera- 
tion. Thus "any occupation for \diich the persons engaged therein 
are remunerated, directly or indirectly in cash or in kind..... 
is to be considered as gainful oceupaticm. Household work dom 
by the members of the family in their own homes is not Included 
under the description but work dons by msmbsrs of a family in 
hslping ths hsad of the family in his occupation is so included 
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evea though only Indirectly raauaerated,^ 

The popular saying that *real Indiafi live® In villages and 
cities are merely show rooms * , has yet not been refuted in terms 
of country’s economic growth where most of the developswmt'has 
taken place only in urban areas. Rural areas of India even today 
are deprived of facilities of higher education and training 
inspite of twenty years of economic planning. It is in this 
light that I have analysed the cultural environment of life tar 
Pradesh. With a view to have a systematic study of the problem 
this chapter has been conveniently sab*divided Into (i) urbani* 
nation and diversification of economic activities, (ii) Differ, 
enee in soolo-econamlc pattern of rural and urban areae, 

(ill) Econcmic pattern of KA?a 8 towns of ITttar Pradesh, (iv) Occu- 
pational engagement of urban population and (v) Future prospects 
of urbanisation in Dttar Pradesh. 

I . HcbaniSatio n snd_J^ versificstion of Hconomlc Activities . 

The fundamental basis of dividing the population into eompo. 
nents for comparative analysis of the behaviour of economic 
advancement and div^siflcation of occupational magagement is 
the character of residence. The most common distincticna in this 
respect is that of rural and urban resideiHse. Ths culture of any 
region Is more truely represented by urban areas rather than by 
rural areas. There is always shift in the occupational pattern 

1. ’Population Census Methods* * p* 98 « DSD Statistical Office, 
Deptt. of Econcmic Affairs* 

2* Five cities of tfttar Pradssh with population exceeding one 
lakh each have Hunioixml Corporations. These together are 
called KAFAL towns. These are Kanpar, Agra, Far anas! , 
Allahabad and Duoknow* 
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when a region ia traneforned from rural to urhan one* Although 
the break*up of population between rural and urban aeeticaia in 
thie study as also elsevdiere has been mad# according to the defi» 
niton adopted in each individual oensusss, the division has not 
solely dep^ded on the siae of population alone though the sane 
has remained a najor factor* 

Definition of arb«n ilTaa i Since the natter of givlnt definition 
to urban area has been left to the discretion of census authori* 
ties it has always r«Bained looser than those of other terms 
defined by scholars and academicians* The definitloQ of an urban 
area has always been changing from census to census* Any survey 
Investigation to distinguish between rural and urban areas in 
view of constantly changing definition will not provide much 
information for correct inference* There are many places in 
interior areas of Uttsr Pradesh where not even a settled mai^et, 
cinema house, tea-stall or even a cycle repairing shop is avail* 
able yet the area has been defined as a town* On the other hand 
some rural packets which have developed in the close vicinity of 
railway stations and outskirts of bit industrial citiss or 
factories include automobile repair and spamn shope hut theee 
areas still remain vlllagss in ths records of the Clovsrnnent* 

However, coming to the definition of *urban area*, according 
to the census authorities the term applies to all places class!, 
fled as town including toini groups mi cities* Any area classified 
as town is based on either (a) a^inistrative criteria or 
(b) urban characteristics* It is satisfying to note that ateinis. 
trative criteria has bssn comment to all the censueee, which have 
treated regardless of populaticai size, all the i^aees served by 
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(£) municipal corporation, (il) municipal area, (iii) tovn area 
committee, (ir) notified area committee, and (▼) cantonment 
board as towns. But the criteria of urban characteristics to 
apply the term tnrban to any place has be^ changing fx^ t^Uie 
to time. Prior to 1901 the definition of town was not reiy clear 
and much was left to the dlscreti<»i of Census authorities. Hov. 
ever, in this period a * village* for census purposes was defined 
to denote the area demarcated for revenue purposes as a mausa 
provided that where such a village or part of a village formed 
part of the area of a town it was included in such a town. The 
definition of a town was so looser as to include even cospact 
group of continuous villages whose population exceeded 50(X>. 

Thns in pre 1901 period as wen to*day an urban population is the 
sum of people living in tcrnm and cities and the rural population 
is what remains. Ibwever, from 1901 the censns authorities have 
given a proper definition to the term town and city. Since these 
definitions Taried from oez^us to census it may not be much out 
of the place to mention them here eensuswise in a summary form. 
These are as undert 

1901 **KYery other (apart from those aretui covered by a^inistra* 
tive characteristics) oontinuiKSi collection of houses permanently 
Inhabited by not less than 5000 persons, which the provincial 
superintendent may decide to treat as a town for census purposes.** 

1911 '*lvery other continuous colleoticm of houses iryhabited hy 
not less than 5000 persona wMeh the provincial superintendent 
may decide to treat as a town for census purposes,** In addition 
a few places, chiefly in the native states iK>t satisfying the 
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a||Ove requlreaents were also treated as towiMi for speelal piir. 
poses. The provincial superintendents were however instructed 
when considering the question of treating places as towns on the 
basis of their popalati<naiy to take care to exolw3e such areas as 
are merely overgrown village and have no urban characteristics. 
It is true that discretion thus allowed has occasionally ri^ulted 
into lack of uniformity, 

1921 "Every other continuous collection of houses inhabited by 
not less than 5000 persons, which the provincial superintendent 
may decide to treat as a town for census purposes," In Indian 
States where tl»re were no municipalities this definition was 
required to be extensively applied, "In dealing with questions 
arising (in this respect), the provincial superintendfmt will 
have regard to the character of the population, the relative 
density of the dwellings, the importance of the place as a 
centre of trade and its historic association and will hear in 
mind that it is undesirable to treat as towns overgrown villages 
which have no urban charaoteristios,* 

1931 "Every other continuous collection of houses inhabited by 
not less than 5000 persons, %ihlch the provincial superintendent 
decided to treat om urban, *1^ In making this deoiaion, conaidera. 
tion was given to (a) character of population, (b) relative 
density of the dwellings, (c) importance of trade, historical 
association and to avoid treating as towns overgrown villages 
without urban char aeteri sties. In 1931 any town whose population 
in 1921 was not less than lOOyOOO as also any town idiieh the 
local government decided to be a city for eenaus purposes was 
treated as a city. 
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1941 and 1Q51 In thAse census^ a cltgr vaa doflned a« a town 
whose population was not lass than one lakh or an7 oth»T town 
with an expected popolation of 50,000 above which the State 
Cenaua Superintendent with the sanction of the State Goverment 
Bight decide to treat as a citf for Census purposes was also to 
be treated as such. 

1961 Till 1951 census authorities did not give separate treat. 
Beat to rural az^ urban areas. But the two sectors on account of 
their entirely different character deserved separate detailed 
treataaeat and thus the separation of urban from rural areas 
beoeose very important. At the previous censuses no uniform defi. 
nition of urban area wa^ adopted for the country as m whcAe. Till 
1951 in tJ.F. the usual practice was to treat all cantomients, 
Bunicipalities, notified areas and all places with a continuous 
Uba^^ of 5000 or over as town. In view of industrialisation 
prograimes and growing need for international comparability to 
the extent it may be possible, a uiTLforB definition of ’urban 
area* has now been adopted for the country as a idu>le» 

The following kind of j^aces were desaed to be urban areas 
in the census of l961t 

1. All municipalities and notified arees 
2p All cantoiaents 

3* All pLaoes satisfying the criteria of 

(a) population exceede SOOO 

(b) at least three-fourth of the working population depends 
on non.agrioultural pursuits and 

(c) density of population exceeds lOOO persoiui per square 
mile 





4* All localities though not in thoas elves local bodies which 

are continuous to a city or town and have urltaii characteristics 
of (b) and (c) above. 

All the above places have been treated as towns and those of 
them with a population of one lakh and above as cities. 7he appli- 
cation of new definition in 1961 has severely curtailed the number 
of towns. In 1951 there were 486 towns but the sta&ber was reduced 
to 267 in 1961 as a result of change in the definition. In all 
222 towns of 1951 were declassified and treated as rural areas* 

In 1951 as mai^ as five towns of 1941 were dropped. 

1Q71^ The same definition of 1961 was largely followed in this 
censc^i also. The term urban was used in a liberal seivie before 
1961 and included any place with urban oharaeteristiGS. This 
discretion was left with censue authorities. Taking country as a 
whole Haharastra is the most urbanised State of India tdiere 
nearly 31.20 percent of the population lives in cities. This is 
closely followed by Tamil Radu with 30.28 percent population in 
cities , Gujrat with 28.13 per eenty Vest Bengal and Mysore close 
to 25 per cent population in cities. Least urbanised States are 
Himachal Pradesh 7*06 per oect, Orissa 8.3 per cent, Assam 8*4 
per cent, Ragaland 9.9 per cent and Bihar with 10 per cent popu- 
lation in cities. Thus the rate of urbanisation depends primarily 
on the rate of industrialisation. Only with 14.6 per cmat urban 
population Bttar Pradesh is India*e largest State with BSsSowns 
and stande second only to Tamil Hadu which has 443 towns* Uttar 
Pradesh has 22 class I towns. 

1. Census of TJ.P. , Paper 1 of 1971 (Provisional Totals). 
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Qf JTrban Growth t 

The rate of urban growth has not been unifoiw in the State 
of Gttar Praflesh wherein some cities have grown faster than others 
partly because of the nature of econoraic forces behind the whole 
urbanisation trend and partly because urban expansion might have 
arisen due to migration or due to natural increase* Analysis of 
detailed statistical information of Uttar Pradesh indicates very 
clearly that urban population has been increasing faster than 
rural population and bigg^ cities have grown faster than smaller 
ones* Indirectly it bolls down to the prescmption that either the 
cities have outstanding low mortality or they have received 
greater number of migrants* Taking over all position of bad 
sanitary conditions and over crowding in cities it may not be 
justified to account for the growth of urban population on the 
basis of a greater natural increase* Then only major explanation 
therefore lies in migration* 

Figures on migration of population fros rural to urban 
areas are also very poor to infer any conclusion* In fact no 
serious attempt has been made to trace the historical trend in 
this respect* Still as the urbanisatioQ in Uttar Pradesh gains 
better momentum the percentage of outbid people in the cities 
will also increase* In view of more rapid expanelon of economic 
facilities in urban areas there is no reason to expect any dimu* 
nltion of rural urban migration in the near future* Oim of the 
fundamental characteristics of rural . urban migration in Uttar 
Pradesh is that most of the migrants are m«U| fmaale migration 
if any is largely on ac<K)unt of marital function* 

The population of Uttar Pradesh is gsnerally immobile and 
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the rural tarbaa migratioa is therefore peculiar and based on 
factors of push from rural areas and pull %flthin the city Itself 
to retain the urban population from migrating to rural areas. 

These tvo faetoxs are mutually dependent because a push in the 
village might not be so regarded if thsre were no pulls in the 
city and the vice-versa, tet it is not possible to demarcate the 
tvo factors to examine the degree of migration on account of 
individual factors. Among the important motives behind the rural 
urban migration special mention may be made that of (i) village 
pressure and (il) urban advantages. The plight of agricultural 
population in rural areas is itself sufficient to explain a mass 
migration movement. 

The extremely high density of cultivators on arable lands, 
hopeless character of rural indehtedness , the progi«8sive sub. 
division and fragmentation of holdings, the recurrence of drought 
and failure of crops, insffioient mode of cultivation and stock 
raising and uncertainty of local and foreign markets all comprise 
to make the cultivator *8 life unbearably hard, fill 1930 indue, 
tries in urban areas always complaitved of shortage of labour 
supply and business magnets had to spend tine si^ money both in 
recruitment of labour. Inspite of all the odds > the rural cultiva. 
tors in Ottar Pradesh does not react to adverse conditions to 
decide migration unless he reaches starvation level because he has 
strong Sentimental attachment to his land and village. Ordinarily 
rural people are willing to make considerable sacrifice to retain 
the rural advantages because home sickness weighs heavily. The 
cultivator wants to live in the village at almost any price* Thus 
villages not only push the population out hut pull in some popu. 
lation. 
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The arhan areas ora the other hand offer sc»ne exclusively 
economic advancement. The rural people migrate to urban areas 
largely to fiwl remunerative work and that is why they do not 
stay there permanently. Even in the present days many people 
come to city to work as rikshaw- puller or labourer and return 
back to the village when they have earned some mon^, Villagers 
do not like the city because of theit tradition, association and 

eA 

habits etf all^whlch are rural in character. Unhealthy urban 
conditions ccaapell the villagers to live in cities only till it 
is essential and that makes him reluctant to bring his family 
to the city vdthout which city lolsks unattractive to him. It is 
on this account that cities in Uttar Pradesh have most distorted 
sex ratio. On the basis of available statistical Information it 
can be stated that a majority of cultivators who migrate from 
village to urban areas w>rk In the factories till they save 
enoui^ money to go back home pridefully, Kingsley Uavis^ estimates 
that in a large number of factories fivs percent of the workezm 
leave each month which entails serious loss of efficiency and 
enhances the wage bill alao. 

However the ti^dency to return back to the villages la dec. 
lining and there are evidences that labourers have become more 
acoostomed to the city life with many of them expecting to spend 
their lives there. Today the urban worker is increasingly reluc* 
tant to return to the village and he is more susceptive to new 
line of thought and conduct than an average rural worker. Thus 
if t^banisatlon continues, if the cities gradually acquire better 


1, tpopulaticm of India and Pakistan*, 
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housing and better recreation facilities a typical urban prole- 
tariate, should develop* The high turnover that has characterised 
lI,P*'s industrial labour force would tend to dininish leading to 
greater efficiency and laproved industrial relation* 

lsl^!;...and §iP¥th- Of grbanisatlQn t 

The BOdem city of Uttar Pradesh is of peculiar significance 
because it serves as a diffusion centre for western traits* In 
its objective sense the city is a place where social changes begin, 
where the specialisation, talent and organisation necessary for 
organising and executing new ideas are available. The city deve- 
lopment therefore is a good index of past econcnalc progress and 
a safe auguany of new progress to cobs* In many ways what is 
happening in the city, l*e*, urban area to-day is what may be 
happening to the rest of the areas in future. Uttar Pradesh has 
always be^ predominantly rural because of her agricultttral 
economy and is even today a region of tiny and nearly self suffi. 
cleat villages* Tl» cities that developed in the pre-British 
period were few in number and archaic in type* They suffered 
from the sme unsettled conditions that prevented the single 
farm mode of rural settlement* The cities did not rest primarily 
upon Industrial and commercial development but rather tm political 
and religious function. The aaalim rulers in India frequently 
shifted the seat of the UoTemmeat and whim they did so the 
capital city suddenly dwindled to nothing and a new city arose 
around the next governmental site. Cities also arose at strategic 
points where military necessity required a permanmit camp such 
as bridge heads, amlintain passes and cross roads* Some other 
cities arose at religious sites where pilgrimage were made and 
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tamplea were built. It ie only recently that the aiodem city 
based oa iaduetry, trade and natural resources came into promi. 
nence. The mergernyi of this new type of city means that urban!., 
sation can go and is going much faster than it did under old 
conditions, it is this new city that is quickening the pit^cess 
of social change in the country. 

Similar to other modem development the growth of cities began 
in a small way and made gradual but steady progress. Based largely 
on the definition given by different censuses. The total nmber 
of towns and villages in the State of Ifttar Pradesh was as follows 
in different census years. 

Table Ho. 5.1 


TABLE SHOWING TOTAL HIWBSB OF TO’rfNS AND mLAGSS IN OTTAR PRADESH 
DURING THE PERIOD 1872 - 1971 


Census 

years 

Total Ho, 
of 

Districts 

Total Mo. 
of 

Towns 

of 

fXllmgm 

1872* 

47 

262 

114071 

1881 

49 

897 

105184 

1891 

49 

484 

105716 

1901 

48 

453 

106068 

1911 

48 

418 

106023 

1921 

43 

435 

104347 

1931 

48 

441 

106640 

1941 

48 

445 

102388 

1951 

51 

486 

111722 

1961 

54 

267 

112624 

1971 

54 

293 

112594 


* Including figures given by Census of Oudh for 1869. 
Source I Census of U.P. i96i, 7ol, I, Part A{i), p. 59. 
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7h« of growth of tov& aad villages in U.P. is shown 

<m the accotspany graph facing this page. 

It is clear frooi the table above that the nnsber of villages 
has not significantly decreased inspite of continuous transfor. 
nation of rural areas into towns and cities. This may be due to 
the fact that thare has be«i eontinuoim increase in population 
and habitation of never areas. Based largely on the sise of 
population all towns of Uttar Pradesh as elsewhere in India 
have been divided into six major classes on the oritericii idilch 
was followed in previous censuses also. The fundamental criterion 
has been as ondert 


a. 100,000 and over 

b. 50,000 to 100,000 
0 , 20,000 to 50,000 
d« 10,000 to 20,000 

e. 5,000 to 10,000 

f. Below 5,000 


I 

II 

III 

lY 

Y 

YI 


ThWB divided into different classes of towns the exact 
number of towns in each clast has been as under during different 
eensus years i 
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faliltt Ho* S»2 

TABLE SEOmm MMBSS OF TOWiS IH EACH aASS OF TOWHSHIP DTJBIMQ 
THE PERIOD 1901 to 1971 


Class 

of 

Towns 



Census Tears 




1971 

i^i 

1951 

1941 

1931 

1921 

1911 

1901 

I 

22 

17 

16 

12 

8 

7 

7 

7 

II 

20 

16 

12 

11 

11 

12 

10 

11 

III 

67 

52 

42 

40 

29 

18 

17 

20 

I? 

90 

75 

71 

71 

65 

56 

65 

71 

V 

81 

74 

169 

156 

137 

141 

140 

164 

VI 

13 

33 

176 

155 

191 

201 

171 

180 

Total 









en.p.) 

293 

267 

486 

445 

441 

435 

418 

453 


SouTc# I 1961 Oon«u8, p, 172, Vol, I, Part A(l) and Paper I, 1971* 


While nakisg ecus pari son of towns by elassee for the last 
some oeitfas years it is essential to know that owing to ehange in 
the definition of urban area by the oeasus of 1961 the detailed 
figures are comparable only upto 1951 because upto that census 
the den.nition of urban area remained almost the same. The change 
in the definition in the census of 1961 has rendered the figures 
for 1961 and 1951 totally unocn par able. In the above table the 
differMioe in the ntaabtfr of town groups and towns from census to 
census are due to following reasons t 

1. Movement of a tows from one clase to another. 

2. Elevation of a rural area to a township. 

3* Amalgamation of a number of satellite towns with big towis, and 
4. Ellminatioa in 1961 of places regarded earlier as towns. 
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The pereentage of urhan population v!»n expressed in terms 
of ths total population of any region is a good index of the 
growth speed of urbanisation* It is m this basis that one will 
not has! tats to state that the State of Uttar Pradesh has had a 
very slow rate of urbanisation in the past years and &vm dtn’ing 
th» poet.independenee period this rate has not gained muoh momen* 
toa. The table below shows the percentage of total population of 
Uttar Pradesh residing in urban areas during different oitasas 
years t 


Table Ik)» 5*3 

TABLE SHOWISQ PSRCSJSTAQI OP URBAH POPOLATIOB TO TOTAL POPtS.ATIOH 
OF UTTAH PflAUSSH BUBIIKI THE LAST ONI HOHDBSU YEABSt 


Caustts year 

Percentage of urban population to 
total population 

1872 

9*6 

1881 

10,9 

1891 

10.8 

1901 

11.09 

1911 

10. 21 

1921 

10.88 

1931 

11.1© 

1941 

12.42 

19S1 

13.64 

1961 

12.86 

1971 

14.69 


The perctfBitage variation of urban poimlation of Uttar Pradesh 
during the last one hundred years is shown by means of a Oraidi 
facing this page* 
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M 9M uf ot iM fftt oa s 

fhftre arft tvo distlnet methods of meftstirimg latrhan grovth •• 
tlw laatantaaeous method ai^ the continuous method. Under the 
n.r8t method population of all urban areas is ascertained at 
each and every caastis regardless of cities that compose it. On 
the other hasd the c^tlitia<»is method begins with particular 
cities and traces the subsequent expansion of these groups. Each 
method answers a different question. The first method shows that 
what is happening to the population in terms of its distribution 
by the sise of city and the second method shows as to iidiat is 
happening to the specific cities as a result of their initial 
sise differences. Since both these methods are complementary it 
would be better to analyse the population of Uttar Pradesh by 
both these methods. 

The instantaneous method suffers from the disadi^ttitage that 
at each census new towns are added in a given class that ^re 
previously not in that class. Tet this method is simple in 
calculation and shows actual distribatiem of population in urban 
areas of different sise at each oemue. Applying the instanta* 
ne<Mis method the number of towns in different population elassee 
in the census year 1961 was as followst- 
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faille Ho, 5*4 

TABI.S SHOWING HlMBSl OF TOWNS IN OIPFSBEHT POP13LATION (3LASSSS OF 
OTTAR PRADBSH DURING THE CENSUS YEAR 1961 


Population class 

Number of Towns 

10,000 to 20,000 

160 

20,000 to 30,000 

m 

30,000 to 40,000 

55 

40,000 to 50,000 

39 

50,000 to 75,000 

33 

75,000 to 100,000 

21 

Abovs 100,000 

17 (22 in 1971) 


Sooree i U.P, Ceoeua Report, 1961, p. 219. 


faking the second method into aeeouat that is the continnoas 
method it can be stated that it can be applied either separately 
each decade the cities being taken as those existing at the beginn- 
ing of each decade or to a much longer period. From the available 
census data it has been possible to trace towns of various sises 
in U.P, fro® 1872 (figures prior to 1901 have been interpolated). 

It has been observed very clearly that larger the class of city 
prior to 1900 the faster the subsequent rate of growth. Thus it 
has been proved beyond doubt that urbanisation is itself a factor 
in still greater urbaniaatlon. The trend conforms the western 
pattern of urban development. It may be mentioned here that if 
urban dev^opaent In Uttar Pradeah is accelerating, if larger 
cities are going ahead because they are larger there is evsry 
reason to bslieve that vssternlaation itsslf is going ahead at an 
accelerating rate, 1%e table below die plays ths population rank 
of various town© of Uttar Pradesh. 
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faille Ko. 5*5 

TmLE SHOWISrO POPOLAflON RAHES^ OF CLASS I TOWNS OF OTTaR PRADESH DURING 
the period 1872 - 1971 

Class I cities Bopolation rank in different census years 
of 1971 cei^sus 

years 1971 1961 1951 1941 1931 19^1 1911 1101 1861 1802 1872 


Kanpur 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

4 

3 

3 

5 

5 

Lucknow 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Agra 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

3 

4 

6 

3 

3 

Varanasi 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Allahabad 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

4 

4 

4 

Meerut 

6 

6 

6 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

Bareilly 

7 

7 

7 

6 

6 

6 

6 

5 

6 

6 

6 

Moradabad 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

11 

13 

13 

11 

Aligarh 

9 

10 

11 

9 

10 

13 

12 

13 

16 

14 

13 

Gorakhpur 

10 

11 

13 

13 

13 

14 

16 

16 

14 

IS 

14 

Saharanpur 

11 

9 

9 

11 

12 

12 

13 

15 

IS 

16 

15 

Jhansi 

12 

12 

14 

12 

9 

11 

U 

e» 

- 

- 

• 

Dehra Dun 

13 

13 

10 

16 

4» 

- 

ea 

- 

- 

«» 

m 

Ran pur 

14 

14 

12 

14 

14 

9 

9 

9 

12 

li 

e» 

Shahjahanpur 

15 

16 

16 

10 

11 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

Mathura 

16 

15 

15 

15 

16 

- 

15 

• 

• 

• 

12 

Firozabad 

18 

• 

• 

- 

«a* 

- 

• 

• 

m 

m 

• 

Ghaziabad 

18 

e» 

- 

- 

• 

- 

- 

- 

. 

• 

m 

Mu zaf f arnagar 

19 

m 

- 

«a 

m 

«e 

m 

e» 

m 

• 

- 

Farukhabad 

20 

m 

e» 

- 

• 

m 

14 

14 

11 

9 

9 

Mirzapur 

21 

- 

- 

- 

«p 

16 

- 

8 

8 

8 

8 

Faizabad 

22 

, - 

- 

m 

15 

15 

- 

1%, 

% 

12 

16 


L« Ranlsi hsTe tees calculstod on the basis of size ofi'|^l|!^|j6a||^tion 
in different years. 
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The diagram facing this page displays the shifting ranks 
of towns of Uttar Pradesh. 

ti&thfflaatlcal Model o f. Urhaa Growth t 

The urhan growth of any region can also he measured laathiaa- 
tically with the help of Pareto »s law. Ordinarily this law expre- 
sses relationship between the level of income and corresponding 
namber of income earners. Applying this law to the urban growth 
we can substitute number of towns for namber of income receivers 
and level of population for level of income. If x denotes the 
level of population end y the number of towns, the equation 
connecting x and y would appear as follows s 

y s ax . b 

Thtsi idiere a az»l b are two constant b is positive. Taking log 
it >dll he log y s log a - b log x. Putting log 7 » jf log x - x 
and log a s A the equatlcm will he reduced to 

y * A . hX 

Here the value of constant a and b csui be worked out by the 
least Square method. 

The Pareto curve fits to groups of towns for each eensisi 
year. The lav in gisteral operates in the case of towns having 
population 10,000 and over. The slope of the Pareto curve may be 
Interpreted as a measure of the degree of urbanisation. The more 
steep the line the more ev«Q is the distribution of j^pulation In 
tb« corresponding towns. Migration of people frcn lower to higher 
classes and the vice- versa directly influences ths distrihution 
of populatloa in towns, 

Ths Uttar Pradssh Census author! tiss haws sto^dlsd Stats *s 
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urban growth with tho halp of Paroto law from 1941 to 1961 for 
which tho figures appear as follows 

fable Ho. 5.6 

fABLB SHOWIHG aOPK OP C0H7S OP URBAN GROWTH OF UTTJk» mUlSH 
FROM 1941 to 1961 


Tear 

Slope of the curve 

?aiue of constant a and b 

1941 

- 1.0715 

♦ 6.2694 

1951 

•» 1. 0668 

♦ 6.1846 

1961 

- 1.1167 

6.0313 


the figures in the above table ii^icate the fact that valrae 
is lower in 1941 than in succeeding years which means population 
gets relatively larger and larger and there is scope for more 
acceleration of urban population. The urban giowth of Ottar 
Pradesh when measured with the help of Pareto law could appear 
as shown in the accmpanying diagram in the form of slope curve 
which has been drawn with the help of logs detailed bi^owi 
log of X and Y 

log X xt Population slae. log y « Haaber of toims 

X M 1 00 000 « 5,Q0 y « 17 » 1,23 


76 000 « 4,88 
50 000 « 4.70 
40 000 * 4.60 
30 000 • 4,48 
20 000 » 4.30 


21 * 1.32 
33 xs. 1, 32 
39 * 1.S9 
55 * 1.74 
BS * 1.93 


10 000 « 4.00 


160 * 2.20 
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II • D lf fgtea ee In Soc o^egSBisinlo pat tcm of rural an4 uffoaa 

ajgafi. 

Hundred years of oensae records of Hfetar Pradesh h«u* produc- 
ed elaborate account of different phenomenon of people's life 
without statistical support but with enough details. In a region 
largely illiterate where even age records are not very reliable, 
an understanding of social structure Is highly essential. It is 
more or less absolutely important to acquire a broad uuaderstand* 
ing of what is happening around oneself rather than to wrap one- 
self only in mathematical calculations and generalisation. Census 
in Uttar Pradesh as elsewhere in India has paid more attention 
to the life of the rural people which has admirably suited our 
present political and economic structure. Invariably in every 
census village records have provided details of social structure 
social change. The statistical details of village records 
provide data to fl nd out how much a rural region is static yet 
changing and how fast the winds of change are blowing and from 
where. Village records also provide data about unemploymeiit, 
osployment opportunities, occupational engag<ments of the popu- 
lation an^ occupational mobility. 

The census organisation of 1961 selected a nmher of villages 
for special study of dynamic changes in socio-caltural and eeonceiic 
life of rural community. The analysis of the functioning of 
village economy reveals the forces which promote or retail the 
process of change coming Into play either in natural course or 
as a result of various governmental measures such as extension 
of planned develoiment activities, Scmie villages have certain 
dominating occupations followed by a particular community while 
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others are populated by backward people with diverse occupations, 

» Urban distribution of Bopulatiom 
the State of Uttar Pradesh has higher rural composition than 
that of India, In 1961 €is high as 87 per cent of State’s total 
population lived in villages as compared to 82 per cent for India. 
This very situation has prevailed in most of the census years as 
displayed by the following table* 


table So. 5.7 

TAILI SHOWISa CCKPIBAXIVS PSaCSNtAQSS OP HUBAL URBAH POmAtlOH 
OP IHDIA Am OtTAH PRADSSH MaiSG DIPFSasSt CENOrjS yeahs 


Percentage of rural 
Census Years population of 

urban population to total 


?n5raL" 

I^ban 

-JEttar 

SuPal 

Prad*shl.. 

U^b^ 

1901 

89*16 

10# 84 

83.91 

11.09 

1911 

89,71 

10.29 

89.79 

10.21 

1921 

88,82 

Xl# 18 

89.42 

10.58 

1931 

88.01 

11.99 

83,81 

XX# XSt 

1941 

86.14 

13,86 

87.58 

12,42 

1951 

82,71 

17.29 

^5,36 

13.64 

1961 

82,03 

17,97 

87.15 

12.85 

1971 

82,00 

18,00 

86.00 

14.00 


Statistical analysis of census data reveals that villages 
of Uttar Pradesh are of smaller size than those of other states, 

**ore than half of the total number of villages have less than 500 
population and acccmodat a about 21 percent population as compared 
17 percent average for tlm country as a whole, thus statistically 
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there were la 1961 about 192 vlllagee per urban centre in tJttar 
Pradesh as against 85 for India, The proportion of urban popula- 
tion is relatively less as compared to India which reflects com- 
paratively lower degree of industrilisation in tiiis State, 1971 
census report€jd a total number of 22 Class I cities in Uttar 
Pradesh each having population of nore than 1,00,000. If these 
cities are any index of urbanisation it is lowest in liastem 
g,P. where only three cities Kanpur, Varanasi and Agra have subs- 
tantial industrial activity. Desc^bining the economic growth of 
a region and shift in occupational pattern Ambassador Keneth B, 
Keating stated at Osmania University, Hyderabad on January 17, 

1970 that "Our cities desperately need revitalisation. Some 
suffer from air pollution. Pollution is a problem in our water, 
ways, 'iV© have slums and for the most part they are breeding 
grounds for crime. And they are our shame - not because they are 
worse than those in other nations but because we like to consider 
ourselves a people who meet their probl^ head aa and elove them, 
m think of ourselves as a natitm with idea® and ideals and dream 
of truly just society wl^re quality of life rises above quantity," 

The United States is now truly an uxbfm nation and perhaps 
the wc»'ld*s first ‘test case* of whether a fully city oriented 
society can succeed in the 20th century and beyond, the battle 
is to hisaanise city life, uplift its character and realise Its 
potential — could be an image for future of India and other 
developing countries. As Indian cities, attest, the lure and 
attraction of city life draws over growing population. More people 
mean more problems of every sort from education to population 
and from employment to sanitation. In U.S.A. more than 70 percent 
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of population lives in cities as against 17 percent for India 
and 14 percent for Uttar Padesh, In U,S*A, only 5 percent of 
population is engaged In agriculture vliereas more than 70 percent 
populati^ of Uttar Pradesh depends on agriculture* fo sum up 
urbanisation is a major international problem* If ve take it in 
all its diffieation it poses more problems for the world than any 
thing else. Invariably every nation has financial and technical 
capacities to resolve its problems but the biggest obstacle is 
institutional structure such as education, laud distribution and 
public welfare programmes with private efforts. Some reputed 
population specialists are of opinion that cities of the world 
are simply growing to be unfit to live in by the end of the 
century. Pollution, congestion, physical and mental strain are 
scM© of the insurmountable problems. Thus the question of most 
desirable pattern of urban growth should be seriously debated as 
follows { 

1, Should population densities in established cities be increased? 
S. Should completely new towns be built containing their own 
employment centres, shopping facilities and other urban 
aminltles. And if so should these be built on the fringes 
of older urbanised areas or should they b© built in what are 
now rural areas. The State of Uttar Pradesh has to answer 
very carefully these t-m vital urbanisation questions 
because even without reaching the climax of urban growth 
it has got invol\’ed into all drawbacks of modem cities. 

The socio economic disparity occurs not only between rural 
and urban areas but within the different regions also which have 
highly variable economic levels ’tdlth the result that seme of 
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these regioiss are among the poorest In the country. The density 
of population has also greatly affected the level of economy of 
each of these regions. The density of population of different 
econ^naic regions of Ufetar Pradesh has been as under during the 


census year 1971, 



Density i>er„M,_kBL. * 

Hill legion 

74 

Western legion 

381 

Central Region 

343 

Eastern Region 

387 

Bundelkhand legion 

146 

Total U,P, 

300 

* Sources Statistical Diary 

1971, p, 29 U,P. Directorate & Stat, 


It may be stated here that high density areas have lower 
per capita income. Based on per capita income, population 
density and physical characteristics the State of Uttar Pradesh 
can be conveniently divided into five regions wM.ch are geogra* 
phieally contiguous. Within each economic division there are sub- 
divlsionas with varying levels of economy. Statistically the 
Central region has highest per capita income because of numerous 
industries. The poorest of all the regions In the State is the 
eastern region. 

Urban Growth i 

In 1901 the urban sector accounted for about 10 per cent of 
the total population. Since then it has tended to expand at a 
faster rate as ec^pared to the rural sector. Consequently its 
share in the total population has kept on increasing. The relevant 
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rates of urban growth are given below in a tabular forms 

Table ]®o# 5#S 

TABLE smmm bate of urban GR 01 («TH in u.p. 


Year 

Total urban population 
(*000) 

t growth rate 
(Approx.) 

1901 

5649 


1911 

4816 

1 

o 

1921 

5134 

*♦- 6 

1931 

, 5475 

4 - 7 

1941 

6784 

+ 19 

1951 

3850 

+ 30 

1961 

9586 

+ 9 

1971 

12368 

- 5 - 30.47 


Figures iieplayed in the above table disclose the fact 
that the rate of population growth has been higher in urban 
areas than in rural areas in all the census years except the 
few ones. The demographic process of urbanisation as defined by 
the increasing trend of urban population in the total population 
can be said to have continually operated thz^ugh all the decades 
of course its rates varied frcm census to census. 

The behavi<»jr of sex ratio can be dealt with as an aspect 
of population growth both in rural and urban areas. The sex 
differential in growth rate has been a continuing feature in 
both urban and rural areas althrough the last one century for 
which census details are available. The differential in growth 
rate in favour of males has been larger in urban areas than in 
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rural areas. Thus from decade to decade increase in populatiem 
was shared unequally between males and fenales and the inequality 
was larger In extent for the urban areas. If we consider the 
urban sector alone the female population recorded decline as 
compared to male population which registered a definite increase* 
The share of females in increase in the population had infact 
improved progressively frm l&Ol to 1961* Thus conditioned by 
the continuing disparity between the rural and urban sex differ- 
entials in growth rate the behaviour of sex ratio has been 
markedly different between the rural and urban areas, as^ 
dxm tae tisJaSx sianmt <m> page. 

The declining trend in sex ratio appears to have been more 
continuous for the rural sector but the extent was much smaller 
as compared to that of ufbm sector sex ratio in each decade. The 
amount of decrease in rural sex ratio tended to decline frm 
decade to decade till it became completely insignifioant during 
the decade 1941-1951. The urban sex ratio also continually dec- 
lined upto 1941 and the amount of decrease was in an ascending 
order. Afterwards urban sex ratio recorded continuous increase. 
The difference between rural and urban sex ratio increased pro- 
gressively upto 1951* So far percentage rar:® of variation in the 
population of rural and urban sectors is concerned it will be 
Seen that in general the urban rate of Ifrowth has been larger 
than the rural. The resulting changes in the proportlcaa of 
urban population are given in the following table* 
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fable Ho* 5«9 

TABbS SHOlrflliO PSHGSHf AGS ?ABIAfION IK tJHBAK POPULAflOK IK BiFFSiSKT 
CBKSUS YBASS 


Census yaara % l^ceimial variation in urban population 


1872 - 

1881 

- 5.3 

1881 - 

1891 

^ 0,1 

1891 - 

1901 

+ 3,2 

1901 . 

1911 

^ 8# 12 

1911 • 

1921 

-I- 3,83 

1921 • 

1931 

* 5,76 

1931 . 

1941 

+ 10 ,90 

1941 . 

1951 

+ 9.91 

1951 •• 

1961 

- 5,79 

1961 « 

1971 

- 7,70 


Between 1901 to 1971 urban popalaticm Increased in all the 
econtn&ic regions but rural sex ratio has always been in excess 
of tirban sex ratio as is clear frcra the following table* 

fable No, 5,10 

fAM,g SHO’^IKG DIFFBPtSKCS IS KUHaL tJHBAK SEX HAflO (BtJRAI. - URBAN) 

Years"'.'. T." ' ;/' r"Z'.'.Zl>i'l^erence 


1901 

23 

1911 

69 

1921 

94 

1931 

110 

1941 

118 

1951 

105 

1961 

112 

1971 

62 
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In the above desorlption I have first calculated the rela- 
tive size of rural and urbsui population and then the differences 
between their sex ratios in the census yeaie* Both types of 
sectoral relationships have shown variations. To establish rela- 
tionship between the two variations I calculated correlation with 
the help of {i> the ratio of urban to rural population and (ii) 
the ratio of urban sex ratio to the rural sex ratio. Substituting 
the two ratios I caiae to the conclusion that there does not 
obtain any correlation between variations la the degree of urba» 
nlsatlcm and the corresponding varlaticsa in the quantitative 
relationship between the sex ratio of the two sectors, Howev^i 
Increase in urban population and the reduction in the sectoral 
differential in the sex ratio appears to be correlated in Uttar 
Pradesh as elsewhere in India, Taking urban sector alone tho State 
of Uttar Pradesh witnessed urbanisation In almost all the regions 
and this point is admirably supported by the extent to which 
urban population growth tended to exhibit selectivity in respect 
of sex. The figures in the folloviing table are indicative of this 
facts 

Table No. 5.11 


TAILI SHCVUm FMALE PROPORTION IN !)KCOTI1L INCWSNTS 
TO URBAN POPUlulTION 



,Pe5eanSsI_..Pro2orfioij^^_ ,, ,, 

lOgl 

45,22 

1031 

44,66 

1941 

44.59 

1051 

45,06 

1061 

44.80 

1071 

44.86 
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The growth rate of tirhas sex ratio cao also Iw studied with 
the help of urban sex relatives which are as under for different 
census years t 

Table No. 5.12 

TABL E SHOWIM INDIC ES Of, TOM S BX R AflO . CBase V ear 1901 ?^100 
Census Years Urban sex relatives 


1901 

100.00 

1911 

97.82 

1921 

97.62 

1931 

96.30 

1941 

96,87 

1951 

95,35 

1961 

96,09 

1971 



The trend of urban growth In different classes of towns can 
be studied with the help of percentage variation of urban popula. 
tion in each class of towns comparative to 1901 population or even 
earlii^ if figures are available. The following table provides 
some such figures t 

Table Ho, 5,13 

Table showiho pbhgbntags incrsasb in ubban population of 1971 in 

EACH CLASS OP TOWNS 

'T§oi"f diM .,i 


I 

314 

II 

182 

III 

335 

IV 

126 

V 

-71 

VI 

158 

Total 

-64 
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It is really interesting to note as to how each class of 
town has shared the ii^rease in total urban population. The rate 
of Class I towns in absorbing the increase in urban population 
has been notable. More than half the izKirease of urban popula. 
tion is shared by this class. The percentage for the State as a 
whole has been 95. The next position in order of importance is 
that of class III towns followed by class II and class IT. The 
share of towns in class ¥ and VI is in the same order in which 
these towns stand. The percentage distribution of increase between 
1901 and 1961 in urban population in each class of towns has been 
e» under s 

Table No. 5.14 

TABhB SHOWING PBRGENTAGB INCHBASS IN POPOLATION OF EACH CLASS OF 


TOWNS 

I 94.73 

II 8.84 

III 23.55 

17 1.16 

V *14.09 

VI -14.19 


Now taking to the variation in sex ratio it may be noted 
that the ratio of urban population in the country as a ^ole 
suffered a continual decline during the period 1901 to 1941 
which was followed by sizable improvement during the decade 
1941-1951 but again by a decrease dinring the period 1951-1961. 
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Tlw ratio ia 1961 waa arnaHer Ijy 65 potato as eomparo6 to that 
of 1901* Thus deoraaae vas by 105 poiats ia t7,P« A poruaal of 
ehaages la sox ratio of population in different urban classes 
frott 1901 to 1961 clearly reveals that ths redaction of sex ratio 
has been much mpre common than its increase, this is trae even 
for class I toisas of t1» State, The table below gives 1961 sex 
ratio of urban classes expressed as percentage of the sex ratio 
of urban sector of the State as a whole. 


Table Sto, 5*15 

TABLE SHOWIHQ VABlAtlON IK SEX HATIO OP EACH CJLASS OP TOWNS IN 
UTTAB PRABBSH 


Class of Towns 

Sex ratio as percentage of total urban 

Sex ratio of 1971 

I 

98.5 

II 

103,1 

III 

101,6 

I? 

102. 3 

? 

101.6 


62.6 


The latest position of rural urban composition of the 
population of Httar Pradesh in its different regions is as 
mid^ idiich is displayed in the Map No. 10 facing this 
page, p-T'CP ‘ 
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Table No. S.16 

TABLE SHOWIIKJ SOEAL tJHBAK COMPOSITION OF POPOLATION OF UTTAR 
PRADESH IN 1971 


Regions 

Popi:Clation (*000) 

Percentage to total 
population 


Total 

Rural 

Urban 

Rural 

Urban 

1. Hill 

3808 

3250 

558 

85.4 

14*6 

2. Western 

31339 

25617 

5722 

82.8 

17.2 

3. Central 

15746 

13793 

1953 

87.6 

12.4 

4. Eastern 

33178 

29671 

3507 

89.4 

10.6 

5. Bundelkhand 

4294 

3665 

629 

85.6 

14.6 

Total fU.P.) 

8M65 

75996 

12369 

S6#0 

"mIo* 


iJBEiSfaflali tf... Mm ..SaBalftUgfl i 
The ooottpational dlstribatioa of popolation in 0.P. ie 
hea^ilF biased ia favoicr of agilciilture* la 1961 as Btaeh as 75 
eeot of the total workiag populatioa ia this State depeaded 
oa agriculture as agaiost 69.5 per seat avi^age for the eouatxy 
as a vhole* Thwi the rery heavy pressure of populatioa on agri- 
eultare is a reHectioa of the lack of dev^opmeat of eaj^oyBient 
opportoaities ia other fields. The proportion of populatioa 
engaged in industry and tertiary activities of U.P. is lever 
as c<%ipared to India. Ia view of heavy pressure on land greater 
efforts are needed to develop other sectors of State’s economy 
so that surplus population could be diverted to aoa-agriotCLtural 
persuits. In areas situated nearer the river bank the most common 
occupation is that of boat rohlriag but confined to male population 
only. In agricultural labour vomen exceed men almost everyvhere. 
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fh«a 870 tile oocapatloas in tusinoss and traneport. 

CreaerallT^ people in rural areas follow traditional occupa. 
tions but in some cases they have taken to other occupations due 
to domestic or financial circumstances. Say Eal' ah generally take 
to fishing and boat.rowing and Ahir to agriculture either as 
cultivator or labourer. If the cities in IF.P. have grown through 
migration rather than natural increase and if their main attrac. 
tion has depended on economic opportunities rather than way of 
life or recreational facilities it could be expected that most 
rapid growth would occur only in irrfustrial cities. To test this 
belief I have already stated that 95 per cent of the total urban 
increase in population daring the period of 1901 to 1961 has been 
shared by class 1 oiti^ alone. Statistics relating to the percen* 
tage distribution of urban workers into specific occupations 
disclose that cities with greatest proportion of workers in 
industry or in trade | transport and commerce tend to grow faster 
than in cities with smaller proportion. Thus there is every 
reason to believe that in O.P, cities are growing because of scoie 
economic factors that promoted urban growth in western nations in 
early stages. Farther more the data furnish independent evidence 
of the view that economic opportunities afforded by modern life 
constitute the main attraction in drawing migrants to cities. 

The significance of urban growth in U.P. can be easily judged 

by the occupational characteristics of the city population as 

* 

contrasted to rural population. The gulf between city and country 
life is much wider in H.P, than in other states and this fact is 
reflected in relative degree of literacy and sex ratio but not in 
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ag« e<»Bpo8ltjloa. The oociip&tlooaX pattarn hetween urhan and 
rural population shows a sharp distinction. The percentage of 
workers in agrlcuXture is 76.8 In rural areas whereas it is only 
10.1 per cent in urban areas. The rural population is dlstin. 
gulshed by its virtually complete devotion to a Single occupation. 
Still difference between the occupational structure of the rural 
and urban population though sharp Is not greater than in western 
countries. Many towns and cities in O.P, are still dcaainated by 
the rural economy. The city is the diffusicm centre for modern 
civilisation aiwi as it comes to doninate the country slde^ the 
new will come to dominate the old. The faster urbanisation will 
Simply sxagerrate the already hard conditiozi^ of life in the 
cities. There is every evidence that an awareness of urban problem 
now exists that the city is becoming a more acceptable place to 
live an^ that improvement is in the air. The censes of 1941 
states »city life has begun really to appeal to the ordinary 
middle class or lower middle class in India because for the first 
time accomodation within his means and to his taste has become 
available.’ It is correct that urbanisation in U.P, is still in 
its early stages of the process but it bears a ressmblai^e to 
the history of urbanisation in other places. The Map Ho. H 
facing this page shows the distribution of working population 
into rural and areas of U.P. 

Ccsiiag to the distinction between urban and rural areas of 
0,P, it may be stated that even in the very early stages of 
urban growth difference did exist. In 1901 the total populati«m 
of 19 largo eities of O.P, formed 4.2 per cent of the state «s 
thsn total population. It is strangs to note that the proportion 
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of actual workers in these 19 cities to the total aunber exceeded 
this proportion, kgricultural workers formed 0,8 per cent of the 
total workers in cities, ^iths and carpenters were proportionately 
more in cities than in rural areas, 44 per cent of males in rural 
and 30 p&e cent in urban areas were workers, fhe table below shows 
the percentage of population ^gaged in different occupations in 
rural and urban areas in 1901.^ 

fable Ho. 5,17 

TABLE SH0WIE5 OCGBFATIONAL PAfTBHB OP WOBKINS POPOLATIO!? IH BUBAL AW UHBAB 
AREAS 


Details of occupation % of actual i of actual workers 

workers to in 

total popu- Cities Rural areas 
lation 


1* Civil service of state 

0.1 

26.7 

73.3 

2, Services of local bodies 

0.02 

33*0 

67.0 

3, Village services 

0.2 

1.5 

98.5 

OSDBRSi 

a« Administration 

0.4 

13.3 

45.6 

b« DefeiKse 

0.06 

54.4 

45.6 

c« Provision and care of animals 

0.6 

11.9 

88.1 

d« Services of natives and Foreign States 

0.005 

2.9 

97.1 

e. Agriculture 

31.7 

7.04 

92. 9C 

f. Food, drink and stimulants 

2.7 

9.8 

90.2 

g. Light, Firing and Forage 

h. Bulling 

0.1 

16.7 

83.3 

0.09 

30.6 

69.4 

i« VeMcle and Vessels 

0.004 

U.7 

88.3 

S» Sappl«ientary Bequiresente 

0.2 

19.3 

80.7 

k. Textile, Fabrics and Dress 

1.9 

8*0 

92.0 

1, Metals and Precious Stones 

0.5 

Il.4 

88.6 

m. Glass, Barth wares and stone work 

0.4 

2.9 

97.1 

n* Cane, wax. Matting and leaves 

0.1 

4.6 

95.4 

o. Drugs and i^es 

0.1 

11.9 

88.1 

p. Leather etc. 

0.3 

10.9 

89.1 

q* Commerce 

0.2 

30.5 

69.5 

r, Traz^port and storage 

0.4 

15.05 

84. 91 

8, Learned and Artistic Profession 

0.5 

14*5 

85*5 

t, SpoaUMi 

0.01 

8.2 

91.8 

u. Earthwork and General labour 

3,6 . 

6.3 

93.7 

V, Indefinite and Dlsreputed works 

0.1 

11.3 

88.7 


1, Cmssne of C, P, 1901^ Table VI ^ p, 275* 
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Along vith the incFeafie In urban growth the ooeupationaCL 
pattern of population has also undergone considerable changes* 
The most significant change has taken place during the post* 
independence period. In the first census after political inde- 
pendence^ i.e., in 1951 the livelihood pattern of population was 
classified as under i 

P «Sfi^ld_atlon^o0.iyem 

I. Cultivators of owned land. 

II, Cultivators of land wholly or mainly unowned. 

Ill, Cultivating labourers. 

I?. Non-cultivating owners of land and agricultural rent 
receivers. 

?, Production other than cultivation. 

VI. Commerce. 

7II. Transport, 

VIII, Other services and miscellaneous resources. 

Occupational engagement of rural and urban population 
into above described eight Uvelihodd classes has not remained 
uniform in different economic regions of O.p, in the year 1951. 
The table below makes the point clear in this respects- 
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Table »>* 5»18 

TABLE SHOMING SSGAGSKENT OP POPOLATIGIi INTO AGBICOLTURAL AHD BOK-AGBICOLTGBAL 
CLASSES OP LIVELIHOOD 


Total Cultivators of Hoo* Pro- Comm- Trans- Other 
Area/^egion popula- ——————— eultl- duetion eree port services 

tioa Ovoedi Oh- Agri- vating 
( »00,000) laa3 owned culto- oioier 

land ral la- of 

— 


1. 

mil 

39 

55 

0.7 

11.0 

1.3 

0.8 

0.5 

1,5 

1.0 

2* 

Western 

828 

56 

0# 3 

0.5 

1.3 

11.0 

0.7 

1.7 

14.7 

3. 

Cwtral 

161 

63 

0.6 

0.5 

0.6 

0.8 

0.5 

1.3 

11.0 

4. 

Eastern 

179 

69 

0.7 

0.6 

0.2 

0.6 

0.4 

1.0 

0.7 

5. 

BimdeUchand 

25 

73 

0.5 

0.1 

0.1 

0.5 

0,4 

0.9 

11.0 

6* 

Total (U.y.) 

632** 

62 

0.51 

0.6 

0.8 

0.8 

0.5 

0,1 

'"iilo 


This table is indioetive of the fact that invariably in 
every economic region approximately 60 per cent of the total 
population was engaged in cultivation of cnoied land* Hon-cul- 
tivating owners of land did not exceed more than 1.5 per cent 
in any of the econcmie region* The livelihood classes varied not 
only from, reglcnt to region bat it also varied between rural and 
urban areas as well* These rural and urban livelihood classes 
are shown in the following tablet 



Table No, 5.19 

TAK»1 SHDW1!«J RimAL URBAN C(^POSITION OP POPDIATION BNSAGBD IN AGRICULTURAL AND NDN-AGRICULTURAL LIVELIHOOD 
CLARIS 
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fhe Map No. 12 facing this page shows distribution of rural 
workers into different economic region as a percentage of total 
rural workers. 

The above figures show that total rural population has been 
far in excess of urban population invariably in every region and 
so it happened in livelihodd class I, II and III* In livelihood 
class 17 the percentage of rural and urban population has been 
more or lees identical yet number of rural workers was more than 
urban one in absolute terms. In rest of the livelihood 
l.e., 7| 71, 7II and 7III the percentage of urban population was 
far in excess of rural population which goes to prove that U.p. *s 
economy is still dominated by agriculture is predomlnentiy 
rural in character except in livelihood classes which suit only 
urban areas. The econcsay did not change much for the next ten 
years inspite of five yearly development plans. 1961 figures 
detailing changes of livelihood classes remained in the close 
proximity of 1951. divided into industrial categories of occupa- 
tions the engagement of workers was as under during the post- 
independence period. 
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fable Ho. 5*20 

fAlLS SHOWING OCCHPATIOHAl BHAGSMENf OF WOBKBBS DBRim POSf- 
INDEPKNDSHCS PMIIOD («000). 


Categories of workers 

1951 

1961 

1971 

I 

17946 

18428 

15911 

II 

2018 

3261 

5497 

III 

233 

172 

214 

IT 

— - 

1801 

2841 

T 

1973 

801 

1024 

TI 

162 

214 

273 

TII 

1069 

1068 

1058 

Till 

310 

399 

510 

IX 

2685 

2710 

1089 

Total I - IX 

26397 

28850 

28417 

X 

36819 

44896 

59948 


Source t Ceosas population fotale (India) 1961, Mo. 411 and 413. 


Oiatrlbuted into different economic regions the percentage 
of urban workers to total urban workers is show in the Hap Mo.^i 
facing thirs page^No.^^^. 

IT • ^eoH oiB c P at tern of RATAL Towns 
It haa been noticed earlier that during the later half of 
the period of this study there was considerable accentuaticm of 
the process of urbanisation. The urban proportion in the popula- 
tion of the State as a whole moved up from 11 percent in 1901 
(9 percent in 187S) to 14.69 percent in 1971. The percentage of 
urban population to the total population has not followed a very 
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rapid iacrease during the last one hundred years* It may however 
he nentloned here that the definition of urban areas has also not 
remained uniform and in most cases it was left to di scroti c® of 
the census authorities to treat a particular place as urban or 
non.urban. Then few princely states in British India in order to 
enjoy more respect treated some of their rural territory as urban 
but that too did not remain uniform from census to census* All 
this resulted in differences in percentage variation of population 
from decade to decade as is clear from the table belowt 


Table !io* 5*21 

TABLE SHOWING PERCBIITAaK VARIATION IN TJRBAN POPOLAflON OF KAVAL 
TOWNS Of UTTAR PRABISH WMim DIFFSBBST CENSUS BBC ABBS 


Census decadas 

Percentage variatic® in the population 

Urban areas 

RATAL Towns 

1872 - 1881 

- 7,0 

• 3.5 

1881 - 1891 

• 7.5 

-*•0.8 

1891 . 1901 

• 8# 1 

^ 8# 2 

1901 - 19U 

• 8# ©8 

- 3.9 

1911 • 1921 

+ 0.61 

♦ 0.6 

1921 - 1931 

+ 12.81 

*► 14.0 

1931 . 1941 

4- 26.00 

+ 47.9 

1941 - 1951 

* 22.93 

♦ 34.4 

1961 - 1961 

+ 9.90 

4 34.9 

1961 - 1971 

♦ 36.81 

♦ 26.1 


As a result of difference in the definition of an urban 
area, town area and city area the pcpulatlon of these places 
also varied considerably. In its effect the urban populatic® 
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lias been higher than that of city popolaticas and the city populeu 
tion has alvaya been higher than the total population of KA7M, 
to%ins of U.P, The table below displays figures of total population 
of 0ttar Pradesh in urban, city and KAVAL town areas during 
different cens\:tis yearss 


Table No. 5.22 

TABIB SHOWKG BISTBIBDTION OF jPOPULATION OF 0. P, INTO OBBAN, CITY 
AW KAFAL TOWN ASEAS 


Census 

years 

Urban Population 

City POp»ilation 

KAVAl town Popula- 
tion 

?I?)S 

(»000) 

i of total 
population 

Nos 

(*000) 

of total 
population 

Nos 

(•000) 

i of city 
population 

1872 

4a32 

9.6 

1426 

20.9 

1158 

8X« 2 

1881 

4796 

10.9 

1379 

21.7 

1117 

80.9 

1891 

4968 

10.8 

1332 

22.7 

1126 

84.5 

1901 

5392 

11.09 

1286 

23.9 

1034 

80.4 

1911 

4915 

10.21 

1239 

25.3 

993 

80.1 

1921 

4949 

10.58 

1252 

25.4 

999 

79.1 

1931 

5569 

11.19 

1531 

27.5 

1140 

74.5 

1941 

7020 

12.42 

2621 

34.7 

1685 

64.3 

1951 

8626 

13*64 

3908 

45.2 

2266 

57.9 

1961 

9480 

12.85 

5760 

54.4 

3056 

59.2 

1971 

2970 

14.00 

7019 

54.2 

3650 

50.6 


Although KATAL towns occupy a very important place in the 
cities of U.P. but they ere not the all. The number of Glass I 
cities in O.P, has been constantly increasing since independence. 
The table below shows the total ntsnber of Class I towns and their 
population in 0.P. since 1941. 
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fable Ho« 5*33 

TAlbB SHOWINQ MJMBBB OF CLASS I TOWHS Al© fHMB POPULATION SIIKJB 
1941 


CeQsaa years 

No, oiir ^ass I towns 

^otal popuiaticsi or Class 
Tows 

1941 

IS 

2621107 

1951 

14 

3340999 

1961 

17 

4768911 

1971 

22 

7058439 


The KAVAL town population in U,P* differed widely not <Msly in 
the size of population as rates of its growth but also differed 
considerably with city and urban population in respect of its age 
and sex COTiposition which are principal determinant of the occu- 
pational structure of population. This is one of the main reasons 
that occupational structure of KAVAL towns considerably differs 
from that of city population. The table below shows the sex ratio 
of city and urban population of U,P, in different census years. 


Table No. 5,34 


TABLE SHOWIHG IHBICSS OF THE SEX RATIO OF URBAN Al© CITf POPULATION 
IN U.P, WITH 1901 AS BASS (1001 a 100) 


Census years IritCees' 


urban -population Total city populatKm 


1901 

100 

100 

1911 

93 

04 

W Jm 

1921 

90 

m 

1931 

88 

88 

1941 

87 

87 

1951 

90 

91 

1961 

89 

93 

1971 

97 

95 
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Age compseltioa of the population dlrecteyby determines the 
availability of labour supply of any region* The proportion of 
population in the effective age group shows the nimber of persons 
or percentage of population available teat vork though it is 
correct that actual participation ratio differs from the ratio of 
effective population* The percentage of population in the effective 
age group of KA?AL towns is displayed in the following tables 

Table No* 5*25 

TABLE SHOWING AGE GCMPOSITIOH OP MALE AND FBKALB POPOLATION AS PIHCIII- 
TAOS OF TOTAL MALE AND FEMALE POPULATION IN KAVAL TOWNS OF O.P. BlfRING 
THE CENSirs TEAR OP 1961 


Percentage of Population in KAVAL towns 

Age* groups 


All ages 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

0 * 14 

36 

43 

41 

44 

37 

42 

37 

42 

36 

41 

15 - 59 

60 

S3 

54 

SI 

57 

52 

58 

53 

59 

54 

60 and over 

4 

4 

5 

5 

6 

6 

5 

5 

5 

S 


Taking all relevant factors into account the actual parti* 
cipation of the working population of Uttar Pradesh into different 
industrial categoric of occupation in KATAL towns of U*P* stood 
as under in the census year 1961* 
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fabls No. S*S6 


tAlLS SHOWNG DISTaiBOTlON OP WOBKINO POPOLATION OP KAVAL TOWNS 
OF U.P. INTO OIFFEBEp industrial categories. 3- 


Industrial 
categories 
of workers 

Total No. of workers in the eezi^u^ of 1961 
(•000) 

I 

17 

II 

5 

in 

6 

IV 

71 

V 

212 

VI 

26 

VII 

167 

vin 

79 

IX 

273 

I - IX 

863 


1. Figures have been calculated on the basis of data published 
in 1961 C®asus final Totals (India). 


^ - iatarg i»9sg.gs:^8.si^|iy^ t?,y. 

It has already been noted earlier that bigger tovns of O.P. 
are groipdng at a faster rate than smaller towns. Then as a result 
of migration of rural population to urban areas in search of 
employment urban areas are getting over crowded creating more 
and more probl^s of congestion, sanitation and pollution. 2t 
has also been proved beyond doubt that urban population is facing 
larger unOTployment than rural areas because they have nothing to 
fall back upon in which they could get even under-employment. 


Hence there Is need to evolve sound econcmic policy for uprban 
areas in such a way that job opportunities increase at a rate 
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fastoT tiiaa tbe rata of iooreasa in effeotlve population* 

One of the dlifficulties in thinking about and coping with 
our urban problema is that ve do not want to leave outmoded 
concept to solve entirely new problems. The development of new 
economic problm&s and particularly those of econcmically gainful 
engagement of population require re-examination of our entire 
cultural surroundings* Previously the cities were planned with 
agricultural bias and certain percentage of urban population 
always dop«ided on agriculture and allied occupations and in 
this way the aoclo-ocon<»alc pattern of urban areas resosbled 
with that of rural areas* But in view of ever growing population 
the problem of congestion has case to the upper layer and needs 
solution by expansion which means drastic curtailment in agri- 
cultural land of urban areas* 

Xt may not be proper to discuss here once again the process 
of urbanisation but it may be stated that in pre-industrial civi- 
lisation the scale and proportion of urbanisation were much less 
important than among industrial societies* The large scale urba- 
nisation is merely a product of aooial and economic process 
operating in nineteenth and twentieth centuries* The upsurage of 
cities results frm demographic processes which are familiar 
everywhere. The urbanisation seems to be the snowballing of the 
large cities at the expense of rural areas and smaller towns. The 
concentration of population follows a well defined order which 
is as follows*^ 

1, Towns emerge but the increase rate of the rural poimlation 


1* Clarke^ J*I*t l^pulation Geography, p* 48* 
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equals or exceeds the increase rate of the urban population* The 
urban rural ratio is greatly influenced by food supply and by 
transportation technology. 

2. The rate of increase of urban population exceeds that of the 
rural populaticxi largely because of rural urban migration, 
although the impetus is provided by improvement in food supply 
and transportation. This stage also reflects the accisaulations 
of the slow urban growth of stage I and thus fairly large cities 
appear with a high degree of division of labour* 

3. lural urban migration exceeds the diminishing natural increase 
of tl» rural population which experiences an absolute decline. 

4. As the volume of rural-urban migration dwindles, the large 
centres exert a powerful attraction upon small towam which become 
the new source of migrants and their population ultimately dec- 
lines. 

5. Concentration does not persist until all are congregated in 
one huge urban centre. Improvement in eosmunication helps in 
outward movement frcm areas of high density. Areal distribution 
of population is thus more even because of the increased popula- 
tion of areas distant from the majlor population centres. It is 
also possible that decentralisation within urban areas may con- 
tinue alcmg with concentration in major tow areas. 

The growth of large cities (KAVAX. towns) in tJ.P. has been 
as rmsarkable as the general process of urbanisation. These towns 
together include in them nearly 20 per cent of the total urban 
population of Uttar Pradesh. Okw problem still remains to be 
solved when we consider the occupational engagmaent of prople in 
urban areas and that is whether one should consider the city 



proper or ite agglomeration. Ihe U.H.oIs Demographic year hook 
defines an arhan agglomeration *as including the suh^urhan 
fringe or thickly settled territory lying outside of hut adjacent 

n 

to the city hounSaries. * The growth of large agglameration leads 
to the f<»Pmation of composite urban settlements interconnected 
and inter-dependent. The census authorities of U.P. have listed 
22 big cities in CJ.P* with population exceeding 1,00,000 each, 
la general the proportion living In large cities is higher in 
industrialised towns than in semi industrialised or agricultural 
towns although the correlation is not always clear* 

Taking larhe industrialised countries into account it has 
been established beyond doubt that Biilli<malre cities are multi- 
plying. Oa this basis X may concluded that absolute else of large 
cities in U.P. is also increasing and will increase more rapidly 
in the near future. This consideration alone leads one to think 
the question of optimimi size of a city for reasons of health, 
public safety and physical accomodation. The population planners 
have yet not arrived on any definite ccMsclusion* But as the 
cities grow we shall have to get used to facing the problems of 
growing urban size which may cause more and %dde spread unem- 
ployment as well as maldistribution of population into different 
occupations. 


1. U.H.O’s Bemographie year Book, 1964. S 


GHAPTEB VI 


PIESOKAL CHABACTERISTICS OF THg POPOLATION 


Uttar Pradesh is among the more densely populated and less 
urbanised and less industrialised States of India, In 1961 only 
13 percent of the total population was living in urban areas as 
compared to 17 percent average for India as a whole. Low per 
capita income of Uttar Pradesh is attributable to a less effi« 
dent oaployment of labour in the non-agricultural activities as 
well as to less productive agricultural sector. The working force 
is less productively employed and the proportion of population 
idilch is economically active is relatively aaall, i*e,, only 39 
percent in Uttar Pradesh as against all India average of 41 per 
cent for the year 1961^, The age structure of the popdation of 
Uttar Pradesh is not materially different from that of India and 
open unemployment is even lesser^ but the lesser prosperity of the 
region is due to less efficient engagement of larger section of 
the population. 

The occupational engagement of the people is not as gainful 
as in othsr regioz^ which is a potent contributor to lesser 
inctmte. Infact the occupational engagement of the population into 


1, In 1971 this percentage was further reduced to 32,2, 

2. m Report Ho. 15, 
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different economically gainfal activities depends among other 
factors to a very great extent on the personal characteristics 
of the people* I have already stated earlier as to how occupational 
pattern of the population of Uttar Pradesh has been influenced 
by Physical, social and cultural aavlronments which surround the 
people. Here in this chapter in the pages that follow an attempt 
has been made to examine the influence of the personal charac* 
t eristics of the population on its occupational engagement. Under 
the group of the personal characteristics of the population I 
have inclined only such factors which are exclusively personal, 
i,e,, age, sex and education. These factors collectively deter* 
mine the supply of labour force available to different occupa* 
tions^ I have also tried to correlate these factors with the 
changing pattern of different occupations into which Census 
authorities of Uttar Pradesh have classified the working popu. 
lation. The table below gives a broad outline of the population 
of Uttar Pradesh based on its personal oharaot eristics t 
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Tabid No* 6*1 

TABLE BmWLm POPm»ATION OF BTTAH PRADESH DIVIDED Ff AGE, SEX AND EDUCATION 
DimiKG THE PERIOD 1872 - 1971 


(Figures in *000) 


Census 

years 

Total 

popula. 

tion 

Age structure 


Sex 


Literacy 

0 . 14 

15-59 

"eo'i 

over 

Males 

Females 

Lite- 

rate 

Illite- 

rate 

1872 

42002 

16140 

24126 

2066 

22237 

19766 

930 

41072 

1881 

44253 

17700 

25303 

2250 

17082 

21216 

1113 

43140 

1891 

46365 

17272 

26652 

2434 

24303 

22062 

1296 

45069 

1901 

48625 

17838 

27915 

2618 

25098 

23527 

1479 

46146 

1911 

48155 

17693 

29232 

2535 

25143 

23009 

1636 

46519 

1921 

46669 

17603 

26522 

2265 

24451 

22219 

1718 

44951 

1931 

49777 

10207 

28425 

1980 

26147 

23629 

2309 

47468 

1941 

56532 

21455 

31866 

2565 

29639 

26893 

4728 

51804 

195i 

63216 

24240 

35206 

3660 

33099 

30U7 

6825 

56391 

1961 

73746 

29850 

39228 

4668 

38634 

35122 

12690 

61056 

1971 

88365 

35640 

43250 

94*^ 

46897 

41403 

19110 

69255 


Vai^aticai between 1872 • 1971 t 

Total Bopulatiod • 42002 « 4^363) 110*24 per cent 

Effective Population (43250 - 24126 * 19124) 79.02 per cent 
(i.e* 15 • 59 years) 

Male Population (46897 • 22237 * 19124) U3.69 per cent 
Female Population (41403 • 19766 m 21637) 110.00 per cent* 
Literate Population (39110 • 930 « 18180) 1954*49 per cent. 
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Qf Pradesh Divided by Age^ Sex a n d Edacation 

Statistical figures in the above table provide the detailed 
picture of the manpower of Uttar Pradesh during the last hundr^ 
years. The effect of the personal characteristics of the popula- 
tion on its occupational structure has been analysed in the 
following pages under three distinct categories of (i) Age struc. 
ture, (ii) Sex structure a»l (lii) Sducational structure. 

The age structure of the population determines the supply 
of the labour force available for participation in the working 
populaticai. The proportion of the population in the labour force 
increases with age upto 46 years but tapers off later. People of 
all ages do not fowi part of what is called working population 
which engages itself in the production of goods and services for 
the naticm. The power to produce eeoncmic goods and services is 
a function of age although it can not definitely be asserted 
owing to strong exceptions cn both the minimnai and maximimi sides. 
However, in view of the mlnimoB age for work of 14 years fixed 
under the Indian Factories Act, the Constitutional directive to 
provide free anl compulsory education to all children upto the 
age of 14th and the convention followed in other countries for 
the measurement of manpower, 15th year has been considered as 
the minlmw age of entry into the labour force. The maximum age 
of retirement from labour force would be placed at 60 in view of 
prevailing age of retirement in Government, smai-Oovenmient and 
private services, recommendations of the Central Pay Commission, 
prepondrance of self-employed activities, findings of the Direc- 
torate of National Sample Surveys regarding the high proportion 
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of oconcwiically active population in upper age brackets ^ pros- 
pective increase In effectiveness of life, desirability of provid- 
ing old age benefits and social security etc., beyond 60 and the 
convention folloii^d by foreign econotsists in their studies on 
labour force the age group of 15 - 59 has been taken as the working 
age span. For persons outside this age-group, i.e*, people of the 
age of 60 and over it is socially and economically desirable to 
conserve their energies. 

Thus the population in the age group 15 - 59 is available for 
participation in the labour force and is called effective popula- 
tion. Objectively speaking labour force is that part of the popu- 
lation which has the power to produce economic goods and services 
and is willing to offer its services in the labour market. Theo- 
retically the population in the effective age group should coires- 
pond with the population participating in the labour force but in 
actual life it is never so. The population which actually parti* 

cfo-^CC 

cipates in the labour, is called working population. Thus based 
on eligibility and actual participation in the labour force we 
have three distinct categories of population vis#, (1) total 
population, (ii) effective population and (iii) working popula- 
tion<p The total population of any region is the largest when 
compared with effective population* Based on the supposition that 
all those available for work do not woHi, the working population 
should be lesser than effective population but it is not so always* 
Depending on a variety of damographic, economic and social factors 
the working |K»pulation may be lesser or even more than the 
effective population of the region concerned. 

The dis-equllihriuBi between effective and working population 
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may be dme to the fact that scmie people from the population out. 
side the effective age- group are always willing and do participate 
in the labour force, i.e., children below 15 and aged persons 
above 60# Similarly acme people from the effective age group do 
not participate in the labour force, e.g*, whole-time students, 
ladies, people living on rentals and others non-productive 
sources of income, thus based m the age structure ai»3 actual 
participation in the labour force the inhabitants of any region 
can be conveniaatly grouped into above described three broad 
categories of population. In the total population are included all 
the persons Inhabiting the particular region, i,e. , all b«(i, 
women and children of all ages irrespective of the fact whether 
these people do seme ecooomicaliqr gainful work or do not, fhe 
total population of a region does not tell us anything other than 
the fact that the region concerned has to support that much of 
population. Divided into broad age groups we know the population 
available for work. This age group popularly called 'effective 
population* discloses only the eligibility of the people to work 
but does not tell us ths population actually engaged into gainful 
activities. The people actually engaged into some economically 
gainful activity or another form what is termed as 'working 
population'. 

The population of 0ttar Pradesh when divided into three 
broad categories of total, effective and working population stood 
as follows in different census years from 1872 to 1971, 
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f&ble Ho. 6.2 

TABLE SHOWim POPDLATION OF TJTTAB FBADESH DIVIDED IHTO TOTAL, 
EFFECTIVE AHD WOKCIHO AGE GBODPS DURING THE PERIOD 1872-.1971. 


(Figaros in *000) 


Census years 

Total 

population 

Effective 
age group 
population 

'Working 
population 
of all ages 

1872 

42002 

24126 

19308 

1881 

44253 

25389 

20642 

1891 

46365 

26652 

21975 

1901 

48625 

27915 

23308 

1911 

48155 

29232 

24641 

1921 

46669 

26522 

24360 

1931 

49777 

28425 

24588 

1941 

56532 

31866 

23943 

1951 

63216 

35206 

26397 

1961 

73746 

39228 

28850 

1971 

88365 

43250 

28417 


VariatioB in Vorklng Population during tho period 1S78 - 1971 
<28417 - 19308 * 9109) 47.2 per cent. 

a 

The figaree in the above table are shown in the diagram facing 
this page. 

The detailed analyele of the above table shove that during 
the course of last one hundred Fears, i.e. , from 1872 to 1971 
the largest increase has been in the total populatitm wherein the 
percentage varlaticn recorded 110.21< increase but the parentage 
increase in the effective age group population has been only 
79. si. The lowest increase has taken place in tiM working pepula- 
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tioa iMch recorded a total increase of caily 47*2 per cent 
during the saute period of one hundred years. Divided into differ, 
eat eoonoDiic regions of the State of Dttar Pradesh the total 
percentage variation into different ceii^us years has been as 
undert 

Table No. 6.3 

TAH.! SHOWING PSRCEHTAGS VARIATION IN TOTAL POPULATION OF DIPFSRSHT 
EGOHDMIC BBOIONS OF UTTAR PRADBSH DOEINQ THE PERIOD 1872 • 1971. 

i;i''ZZIiei^.iffi^Htage.. variati^'::r,:,z:: 

Uttar Pradesh ♦ 110.3 

1. Hill ♦ 119.5 

2. Western ♦ 110.5 

3. Central ♦ 99.5 

4. Eastern 4> 110.2 

5* Bundelkhand •i' 145.0 


The percentage variation in the increase of total popula. 
tion of different eccmonic regicms during the last hundred years 
has been shown on the Map No. 13 facing this page. 

The detailed decennial percentage variation in the total 
population of Uttar Pradesh during different eensmi years of 
the last one hundred years has been as ui^ert 
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Table Ho* 6*4 

TABI.1 SHtmsa DSTAILBD BlCBMIAL PBECSHTAGB 7ARIATI0H IH POP01A- 
TIOM OP OTTAS PBADESH DORIHG THE PSSIIOB OF 1872 - 1971 


Census Decades Decennial percentage rariation (■* at «) 


1872 - 

1881 

♦ 5.3 

1881 - 

1891 

+ 6.3 

1891 - 

1901 

+ 1.7 

1901 - 

1911 

- 1.0 

1911 - 

1921 

• 3.1 

1921 - 

1931 

♦ 6.7 

1931 - 

1941 

+ 13.6 

1941 - 

1951 

* 18.8 

1951 - 

1961 

-»• 16.7 

1961 - 

1971 

♦ 19.8 

Total variation during 


1872 - 

1971 

110.3 


As 'would be disclosed frm tbs table below there has been 
BO nnifonsity between the percentage variation of the State as 
a whole the variation in different econoraic regions of 
Uttar Pradesh. The decezntial percentage variation figures as 
arranged in the following table speak for thoaiselves and show 
not the least correlation with the State *8 average variation 
rather there exists a sort of inverse correlation between the 
two figures) 
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Table Ho. 6.5 

TABliS SHOWING PSRGSNTAQS VAEIATION IN THE FOPOLATIOH GBOWTH OP DIFFERENT 
BGONCMIC HlGldiS ftP DTTAl PRADBSH DURING DIFPBRBNT CENSUS DECADES 


Census 

Decades 

Percentage variations in 


Hill 

Region 

western 

Region 

Central 

Region 

Eastern 

Region 

Bundelkhand 

Region 

1872.1881 

- 0.09 

- 0.47 

♦ 0.16 

m 0# 09 

- 0.12 

1881-1891 

- 0.13 

ee 0^ 69 

+ 0.27 

- 0.01 

- 0.11 

1891.1901 

- 0.07 

- 1.09 

- 0.38 

m 0# ^9 

♦ 2.38 

1901.1911 

- 0.02 

. 1.37 

♦ 0.53 

- 0.16 

- 2.51 

1911-1921 

- 0.63 

. 6.30 

♦ 4.90 

. 0.40 

-14.90 

1921-1931 

4- 8.30 

♦ 6.80 

♦ 7,30 

♦ 5.10 

♦ 8.30 

1931^1941 

♦13.70 

♦14*20 

♦12.00 

♦14.20 

+13.90 

1941-1951 

♦12.40 

♦12, 10 

+11,60 

♦12.80 

♦ 7.40 

1951-1961 

♦20.90 

+17.20 

+14.20 

♦16.10 

♦22.40 

1961-1971 

♦22,20 

♦21.86 

♦16.90 

♦17.20 

♦24.06 


N.B.s Caleulatione are baaed on avearage Increase csf decrease in regional 
population 07er different decades. 


Groifth of Da boMU foggtt 

There are nuserous factors which influence the growth of 
labour force of any region or area and among these factors the 
most important one is the rate of population growth. In Uttar 
Pradesh there has been a high birth rate no doubt but this was 
followed by high death rate also. The infant mortality rate is 
also very high in Uttar Pradesh. The higher death rate in this 
State is the result of poor health, low nutritional standards 
and inadequate medical ai^ public health facilities. The prizKsl. 
pal determinant of the population growth can be projected for 
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given perlol to know the fnture growth trend. Apart from 
’’1-rth and death rates there are nweroua other factors also 
“hlch deteralne the size of the labour force. Important among 
»«oh factors are proportional change In the middle part of the 
group which constitute the bulk of the womng force, changes 
^ the female participation rates, spread of education and changes 
in the rura urban distribution of the population. It Is because 
the combined action of the ntaserous factors leading to the 
growth of labour force that the percentage variation of working 
population has significantly varied from the percentage decennial 
wiatlon of the total population In different census years. The 
following table makes this difference absolutely clear and precise, 


Tabl® jTo. 6,6 


SHOWIHG DSCBHHIAL PEHCSjjtaqi 7AHIATI0H 
and WRKING POmAtlQM OP OCTAB ^DESfl 
1872 • 1971 


IN THE OIWWTH OF 
DOBINO THE FSBIOD 


Census decades Percentage iece^al va^lrtlon in the gio,rth of 


1872 m » 1881 

♦ 5*3 

+ 6.9 

1881-1891 

+ 6.3 

+ 6.5 

1891-1901 

+ 1.7 

+ 6.1 

1901-1911 

- 0.9 

+ 5.7 

1911-1921 

• 3.13 

- 1.1 

1921-1931 

+ 6*67 

+ 0.94 

1931-1941 

4 - 13.87 

- 2.6 

1941-1951 

- 4 - 18.8 

+ 10*3 

1951— 195 1 

+ 16.7 

+7 .0 

1961-1971 

+ 19.8 

+ 10.1 

'Total variation during 



1872 - 1-971 

+ 110.3 

+ 63.16 
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The pereentege YarlatiGaa figures of the total and i«orking 
population has been plotted on the graph facing this page to 
point out the comparative growth position of the two populatioraB, 
These figures make it farther clear that popt^aatlon growth of 
Uttar Pradesh has not remained steady and tanifoim from decade to 
decade. The variation in different economic and administrative 
divisions of the State also do not correspond with the State 
average In this respect. Even the decennial percentage variation 
of the total popolation does not correspond with the deeoanial 
percentage variation of the wozking population fr<aB decade to 
decade as is clear from the table referred to above. 

In the State of Uttar Pradesh in the year 1971 the effective 
age group population formed 48.9 per cent of the total population 
which did not correspond with the working population forming only 
32.2 per cent of the total population and 72*3 per cent of the 
effective population. It Is rather surprising to know that the 
effective population which formed S7.4 per cent of the total 
population in the year 1872 declined to 48*9 per cent in the 
year 1971. This change Is indicative of the fact with regard to 
the change in the age composition of the total population of 
Uttar Pradesh during the last one huz^red years. The decrease has 
been recorded not only In the effective population but the work* 
Ing population has also followed the same trend of the same 
magnitude. 

In the year 1872 the working population formed 45.97 percent 
of the total population which declined to 32.28 percent in 1971 
and thus recording a total decrease of 13.7 peroeoit which favour* 
ably compared with the decrease of 8#S percent in the effective 
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population as a percentag® of th« total population* Tho total 
decrease in the working populati<ai as a percentage of effective 
population has been only 7*8 percent during the total period of 
last one hundred years. It is really very strange that inspite 
of the relatively low percentage ratio of the working age group 
population in the labour force the absolute size of the popula* 
tion has been very high particularly during the post^indlepsndence 
period. The table below exhibits the percentage of effective 
population to the total population and the percentage of working 
population to the total ai^ effective population during different 
census years of the last one hundred years t 

Table So* 6,7 

TAILS SHOWING PBBCEHTAGS OP SFFBCTI7E Al© WOBKING POPGLATION AS 
PSHCSOTAGB OF TOTAL AND EFPSCTI?B POmATION D0RII© DIPPBaSNT 
CENSUS YEARS 


Census 

years 

4 of effective 
popmaticn to 
total 

population 

t of working 
working popu* 
lation to total 
population 

^ of working 
population to 
effective 
population 

1872 

57,4 

45.97 

80.1 

1881 

57.3 

46.70 

81.1 

1891 

57.5 

47.40 

82.4 

1901 

57.4 

47.95 

83.5 

1911 

60.6 

51.04 

84.2 

1981 

56.7 

62.20 

91.9 

1931 

67.0 

47.40 

83.0 

1941 

56.5 

42.30 

74.9 

1951 

55.7 

41.80 

75.0 

1961 

53.2 

38.40 

72.2 

1971 

48.9 

32.28 

72.3 
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The Map No. 14 faclag this page shoiini peroeatage of wo3^dr8 
to total populatioQ in 1971. 

Me^41jitglb^ Qi m r klne, population s 

The labour force participation rate is generally determined 
by the age structure of the population and is influenced by the 
extent to which young persons in the effective age group and also 
outside this group including children take up wox%. The total 
percentage variation in the total population of Uttar Pradesh 
during the last cme hundred years has been 110.3 percent but in 
different age groups it has not been uniform. The detailed per. 
centage Increase in different age groups of the population as 
compared to the total and working populaticm has been as ur^er 
during the period 1872.1971. 


Table No* 6.8 

TABIS SHOWING PlRCSHTAGi TAEIATION IN DIPFSRSNT AGE GBOUPS OF THE 
POPOIATIOH OF UTTAI PRAUSSH DOBING THE PBBIOD 1872*1971 


Age group of the 
population 

Percentage variation i.e.p increase or 
decrease 

Age group 0 « 14 

+ 120.00 

Age group 15 - 59 

+ 79*00 

Age group 60 and above 

♦ 170.00 

Working population 

* 47.20 

Total population 

-f 110.30 


Analysing the figures in the above table one can easily 
conclude that over all percentage increase in the total popula* 
tion has been lesser than the total increase in the populaticn 
of the effective age group. It means all people in the effective 
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®K® group did not? participate in the labour force and consider* 
lag the economic conditioas of the country and acute poverty of 
the masses it cannot be presumed that none outside tlw effective 
age group participated in the labour force* Bven in the highly 
advanced countries of the west some people outside the effective 
age group id ways participate in the labour force and TJttar 
Pradesh can never be an exception to this general convention. 
Generally the working population is always lesser than the popu* 
lation of the effective age group because all the females in this 
age group never participate in the labour force and so do the 
people who live on rental income or on other non-productive 
sources of inc<me« 

It may be la very rare circumstances that working population 
may excesd the figure of the population In the effective age 
group* The degree of correlation between the populati<m of the 
effective age group aw! that of total woiMng population largely 
depends upon the participation ratio of mide and famale popula- 
tion in the labour force* The total partieipatioo rate in the 
labour force ranges betwema 70 to 80 percent in most of the 
European and Asian countries with the only «KCoption of India 
and similarly under-devolopsd countries In her neighbourhood. 

The participation rate of the population in the labour fore# of 
India as well as that of Uttar Pradesh does not reach even 50 
percent of the Total population. The total male-female partici- 
pation rate is not uniform is different countries of Asia and 
Europe as disclosed by the table belowi 
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Tabla Uo» 6.9 

pQHQg piiBfICIPATION HAIIG OP MALES AHD 
females :tH SELECtSO COONTBISS.l 


Country/Jiegion 

Year 

Participation ratio of 


fotal 

population 

(age 

16 - 64) 
i 

Male 

population 

(age 

15 • 64) 

Female 

population 

(Age 

15 . 64) 

i 

Canada 

1951 

76,8 

92.7 

26,3 

B.S.l, 

1950 

74,2 

dXa 8 

32,6 

France 

1954 

76,6 

91,7 

43.3 

U,K, 

1951 

82.9 

94,3 

40.0 

Australia. 

1947 

83.7 

92.5 

26*5 

Japan 

1960 

78.6 

96*4 

51.8 

India® 

1951 

39, 1 

93.9 

41.2 

Uttar PradieshS 

1951 

41.8 

73.7 

27.0 


1971 

32,2 

52,8 

8.8 


1. Soiiroe t U.N.O. Demographic Year Booh 1957 and Ceiiaaa of Iiidiie 
Report, 1961, D.P. Ceiiaaa Paper 1971# 

2* Calcttlatioas for India and tJttar Pradeah are haaed on the 
age group of 15 - 59. 

Analysing the percentage participation of the population 
in the total lahour force and that of male and female labour 
force I do not find any pc^ltive correlation, rather there 
exists inverse correlation. It haa already been stated earlier 
that (srdinarily the total effective population and the working 
population should be equal to each other provided everybody in 
the effectiv<t age group takes to work but it is never so. Since 
from the effective age group does not take to work 


svery peirson 
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the voTlslng popolation is derived from different age groups 
and not only from the effective age group and hence the differ, 
enee between the two population* The table below shows the age 
distribution of the working populaticm in tbe census year 1961. 

fable Ho* 6*10 

TABhB SH0¥I!il ASS STBSCTmB OF fHS WORKING POHJLAflON OF DTTaH 
PRADESH DURING THE CENSUS YEAR 1961 

Age groups Number of i of total workers 

workers 

*9Q0~-r -- 

1930 7.5 

24401 83.0 

2516 9.5 

28847 100.0 


less than IS 
Between 15»S9 
60 and over 
All ag^ 


The figures in the table above which are shown in the 
diagram facing this page dieclose the fact that there is consi* 
derable variation and practically no correlation in the labour 
force of diff^ent age groups, fhe labour supply in the age 
group 15 • 34 has been ths highest^ because this group consists 
of young and energetic persons of both the sexes* This ags group 
is closely followed by the age group 35 - 59 with age group 
60 az^ over a close third and that of less than 15 years as the 
last fourth* An analysis of the age group distribution of ths 
working population into different industrial categories for the 
census year 1961 bears close res^blanoe to the previous stats, 
meat in ths sense that the percentage of workers in all the 
industrial groups of aotivltiss is the highest in the age group 

1. Detailed age distribution of the working population is shown 
in App«adix. 
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of 15 - 59. Th# table below dlsplaye the age group aietrlbutlon 
of workers Into different industrial categoriee of occupations 
for the year 1961* 


Table No. 6.11 

TABLE SHOWIIIS AGE DISTRIBUTION OF WORKING FOHILATIOH INTO EACH 
INDUSTRIAL CATEGORY OF OCCUPATION FOR THE CENSUS TEAR 1961 


Industrial 
class! floatim 
of woi^ers 

Total noiber of workers in the age group of 

Less than 
15 years 
(♦000) 

Between 60 and 

15-59 years above 
(♦000) (♦000) 

Age group 
not speci- 
fied 
(•000) 

Total population 

29850 

39228 

4668 

32 

Total workers 

1930 

24401 

2516 

36 

Category I 

1215 

15366 

1846 

mm 

Category 11 

336 

2749 

176 

m^m 

Category HI 

13 

146 

9 

mm 

Category If 

192 

1465 

146 

mm 

Category f 

32 

734 

35 

mm 

Category ¥I 

4 

200 

10 

68 

Category fll 

24 

929 

no 

mm 

Category fill 

4 

383 

12 

mm 

Category XX 

106 

3432 

172 

mm 

Non-workers (X) 

27920 

14827 

2120 

30 

Sourest Census of India, fol. Xf , 

U.F, Part I 

* (II). 



A perusal of the abore table clearly discloses that certain 
nuffiber of workers in same industrial categories of occupation 
have be«a shown in the age group which has not been specilied. 
This does not nean that sceie workers are wltlk)ut age, but in all 
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prolsability it bas bewa due to lack of praclsa ^definition for 
specific age brackets. Since age etatistics of the vozking 
population has not been uniforeally collected from census to 
census, it is not possible to make a definite and precise com- 
paristo to arrive at a particular trend of age brackets for the 
irforking population. 


The figures cited in the foregoing tables of age distri. 
bution of the total and working population indicate the fact that 
younger the population lesser the i>roportion of females in the 
labour force and older the population tl» higher the proportion 
of males in the labour force. let the correlation between the 
two proportions is however not perfect because the statistical 
information regarding labour force in most of the coimtriea do 
not take the working age group into consideration and are 
collected for all ages. Since the younger population of Uttar 
Pradesh is generally econonically and educationally backward, 
it has quite a largo number of children «igaged in agricultural 
activities as unpaid fMilly workers w1m> when eotmted into the 
labour fordo swell its proportion to the total population. If 
the children below is years of age are excluded from the labour 
force the correlation between workers of different age groups 
would become perfect. The labour force participation ratio of 
males and females in different age groups is displayed in the 
following tablet 
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Table Ho, 6.12 

TABLE SH0«I»Q SSXWISB DISTBIBOTIOH OF LABOOR fOKCB OF BTTAS 
PRADESH IHTO DIPFBREIIT AGS GROUPS IH THE GSIJSOS YEAR 1961 


Broad Age*grou^ 

Humber 

Of total Labour Force 


M^es 

<•000) 

t of 
total 
male 
workers 

Fmaales 

t of total 

female 

workers 

All ages 

22447 

100*00 

6570 

100.00 

Below IS 

1346 

4.60 

684 

9.40 

Between 15 • 59 

19051 

^•30 

5350 

84.30 

60 and above 

2080 

9*10 

436 

6.30 


Cale Illations ara based on the basis of data published in 
census of India 1961 Tol. X?, Part I ACI) U.P. 


It appears froa the figures in the above table that la the 
age group 0-14 the big majority of boys are in schools and not 
in the labour force. The percentage of population in the labour 
force of this age group is very low which rises iduirply in the 
next age group of 15*34 years vhea all males must have left 
education and joined the labour foree. If a separate age group 
of 20 » 34 years is established it will clearly explain the 
position in this respect. Thus talcing other age groups also one 
can easily mahe a guess that talcing the age group IS • 59 years 
about 90 to 95 percent of males are in the labour force. The 
remaining five percent may be persoip physically and mentally 
incapable of working, beggars, inaates of jails and asylumft and 
also those depending for their livelihood on unproductive 
sources of Inccaae. It has been observed in majority of cas«9 
that beyond the age of 34 physical disabilities start to asswe 
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greater inportanoe coapeXliiig the victims to leave the labour 
force. However, persons In Govemment and Smi* Government 
Service leave their jobs on their retirement at the age ranging 
from 55 to 65 years. In other countries also where benefits 
of old age pension are available people do not retire f^oiii 
service till they are vtfpy old. 

The life pattern among females is similar to thoss of males 
in most of the countries to which the State of Uttar Pradesh is 
no exception* The female proportion in the labour force increases 
fr<Ms 15 « 19 age group to 20 • 24 age group and later it declines* 
The pattern of female participation in the labour force of Uttar 
Pradesh as well as that of India is generally different from 
that prevailing in other industrially advaiMted countries of the 
%K)rld* In advanced countries of Europe and America the female 
participation is high in early years of working life, then it 
falls considerably in the middle ages to taper off in the did 
ages of 45 to 64 years. This position is detailed in the follow* 
Ing table for scmie selected coontrless 

Tsble No* 6*13 

TABLE SHOWING PEBCENTAGB OF FINALS POPULATION IN THE TOTAL LABOUR 
FORCE IN SELECTED COUNTRIBS ABOIHW 1951.1 

Country/^egion Year Percentage of femalee in the total 

-g_ 3^59 4o * over All ages 


Canada 

1951 

48*0 

24.0 

6.0 

26.3 

U.S.A, 

1950 

51.0 

38.0 

8.0 

40.0 

U.K. 

1951 

59.0 

39.0 

7.0 

32.6 

Australia 

1947 

68.0 

22.0 

4.0 

26.5 

India 

1951 

25.0 

40.0 

15.0 

24.0 

Uttar Pradesh 

1951 

22.0 

34.0 

17.0 

22.0 


1971 

** 



12.8 




Bock 1958 and Cei^us of India Report for 1951. 
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Til© diff©reiic© in the life pattern of women in tJ*P* (India) 
and that of wcaaen in advanced countries of the west is mainly 
heoause of social and cultural differences* In advanced indue* 
trial countries of the west girls generally enter into the 
labour force immediately after ccffiipleting*their education* 

Marriage leads many fonales to withdraw from the labour force 
atleast when they have young children* As their children grow 
old thesT re*enter the labour force to withdraw finely when their 
age advances* On the contrary very few single w<»Ben earn in India 
and this factor rather than their being in educational Institittons 
explains their low participation rate in the labour force while 
thesT are in their teec^* The female percautage in the labour 
force is very negligible in 0 - 14 age group but slightly in- 
creases in the age group IS • 35 when young children are great 
hindrance even in this age group* As the age advances famale 
participation in the labour force also increase* 

It is rather surprising that female participation in the 
labour force of 0*P* is u^t affected by the reason of marriage* 

The participation rate of married women in U.P* is six times as 
high as that of unmarried girls. The participation rate of 
widowed ¥c®eG is still higher as it is partly convenient and 
partly necessary to support th«s©lves and their children* Since 
the lncld«3ce of widowhood increases after 25 the participation 
rate of women in the labour force also increases in the age 
group after 25 as compared with their earlier age groui^* Women 
generally leave the labour force in their middle forties when 
they develop pl^eical disabilities and their children grow to 
support thsffi. Hence in the age group 35 to 59 the female parti- 
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oipation rate falls to a low level* The general rules of female 
participation in the lahour force in agriculture and household 
occupations do not apply herein women generally do not retire 
till they are too old to work and this explains the higher par- 
ticipation rate in Uttar Pradesh in higher age groups in compa- 
rison to other regions and countries outside India* The distri- 
bution of male workers to total male popiUation is shown on the 
Hap No* 15 facing this page* The table below shows percentage 
distribution of males and fonales in the working population of 
Uttar Pradesh dialing ths last one hundred years s 

Table No. 6*14 


TABLE SHOWING PEECENTAGS DISTBIBUTION OF MALES ANP WmALES IN THE 
WOBKING POPULATION OF UTTAR PRADESH DURIRS THE PERIOD 1872-1971 


Census 

years 

'"WoBEing 

population as 
i to total 
population 

^afe workers 
as 1 of total 
working 
population 

Feeale workers 
as ^ of total 
working 
population 

1872 

46*0 

88 # 00 

12.00 

1881 

46.7 

86.00 

14.00 

1891 

47.4 

80,00 

20.00 

1901 

48*0 

74*00 

26.00 

1911 

51*0 

68.00 

32.00 

1921 

52.2 

67.00 

33.00 

1931 

47.4 

69.00 

31.00 

1941 

42.3 

67.00 

33.00 

1951 

41.8 

73.00 

27.00 

1961 

38.4 

78.00 

22.00 

1971 

36.4 

83.00 

17.00 
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HrtlO of Worklnit PoBalatloB . 

The lahour force participation ratio of males and females 
depends on the siae and sex composition of the population. It 
has already been stated about the age composition of the working 
population and it may K>t be very appropriate to repeat the same 
here again. As to the sex ratio of the population of Uttar 
Pradesh it stood as under during different census years i 

Table No. 6.15 


TAILS SHOWING SBX BATIO OP THE TOTAL BUBAL AND UBBAN POPULATION 
OF UTTAH PSADSSH DUHINQ THS PBBIOD 1872-1971. 


Census years 

Sex ratio of the population 


Total 

population 

Bural 

population 

Urban 

population 

1872 

920 

990 

985 

1881 

925 

978 

972 

1891 

930 

958 

943 

1901 

937 

940 

917 

1911 

915 

922 

853 

1921 

909 

919 

825 

1931 

904 

917 

807 

1941 

907 

922 

805 

1951 

910 

925 

800 

1961 

909 

924 

812 

1971 

883 

895 

821 


The s<KC ratio of the working population is materially 
different from the sex ratio of the total population Sectue<r * 
«^itom-partioipati<»i or majorlV of cMldrea, females and aged 
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people in the labour foree partioularly in urban areas. In 
rural areas there raasr not be mueh difference when the peroen* 
tags of female workers to total woirifing population and the 
percentage of females to total population is concerned, is it 
has been already analysed earlier that the sex ratio does not 
bear uniformity even in the working population of KAVil towns 
(Kanpur^ Agra, Varanasi, Allahabad, Lucknow) which bear similar 
socio»cultural characteristics. Analysing the details of the sex 
ratio one gets convinced that the sex ratio of the wcarking popu» 
lation depends on the degree of socio-cultural developaent of 
the region and economic needs of the family. This is a fact that 
in culturally more developed societies female participation in 
working population is leaser than in less developed districts as 
compared to more bigger and culturally more advanced cities of 
littar Pradesh, But even in highly developed areas pressed by 
their economic needs wcaen resort to all sorts of manual and 
physical labour rather to remain in their homes ai»i starve. 

The disparity is clearly noticed in the participation rates 
of males and females in different ecoaomic regions. The Map Ito. 
16 facing this page shows foaale workers as percentage to total 
female population. The table below discloses percentage of 
female workers to total workers in different economic regions. 
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Tabid No, 6.16 

TABLE SHOWIBRl THE mCBHTAQS DISTRIBQTIOH OF FEMALE WOKKERS TO 
TOTAL WORKERS Ilf LIFPEREHT ECOJK)MIC REGIONS OF 17,P. 


Regions 

Percentage of female workers to total 
- workers , ^ 

1. Hill 

38.9 

2, Western 

3,9 

3* Central 

8.7 

4, Eastern 

18,3 

5, Bundelkhand 

14.0 

Total CU.P.) 

12.8 


Many regions bava shown a downward trend at tlmss in the 
aBtployaient of children below 15 years ^ The Directorate of the 
National Sample Surveys in India reports the participation rate 
of 14 percent for male children in rural areas and 6 percent 
for male children in urban areas in Uttar Pradesh. The differ* 
ence in the eccsiomic development of rural and urban areas is 
mainly responsible for this difference in labour force partici- 
pation of children below 15 years. It is estimated that the 
percentage of working population will decline further both in 
rural and urban areas along with improvement In thm economy and 
expansion of education. The development of education has last- 
ing effect on reducing male participation in the labour force 
in the age group 15 - 20 because scluxil going and working can 
iK>t be carried on simultaneously. In the Block Development and 
Community Development areas with a system of woi^ and training 
the male participation in the labour force is considerably 
higher. In rural areas the participation rate is high because 
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of lack of adoqaato facilities for attending schools* The con- 
centration of the facilities of higher education is also res- 
ponsible for lower participation rate of male children and 
young persons in urban areas* 

As to the «nployment of adult male workers it is noticed 
that more than 90 percent adult males have participated in the 
labour force and their participation does not materially differ 
from region to region according to the stage of industrialisa- 
tion and economic development* The lesser the facilities of old 
age benefits and retirement benefits, the higher will be the 
participation of males in advanced age group* 

Contrary to males the labour force participation rate of 
females varies from region to region and even in urban and 
rural areas of the same region based on cultural, social and 
economic characteristics of the region concerned* In urban areas 
where culture and tradition discourage|i^ pairticipation of women 
their participation rate is low* In areas where there is no such 
restriction, the difference in pairticipaticai rate can be explained 
by differences in the iz^ustrial distribution of population and 
the varying importance of different patterns of economic organi- 
sation* At times this difference in f«&ale participation rate 
may arise due to differencee in economic classification of paid 
and unpaid workers. 

Going into the historical trend of female participatiou rate 
in different regions and countries outside India it has been 
satisfactorily proved that over times there has been a steady 
trend of higher participation in U,S,A, , Canada, Bombay, Madras 
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aivl Belhi, In brief it can be stated that foaale participation 
rat€MS in different age groups are affected by social and cul- 
tural attitudes of married and unmarried women to work, school 
leaving age, marriageable age, economic advancement of the region 
and cultural environment of its inhabitants. In case of married 
ladies the economic status of the husband is inversely related 
with participation of wife but taking the region or country as a 
whole no close relationship has been found between economic 
prosperity of the nation and decreasing participation of women 
in the labour force. The female participation rate in the labour 
force of any area during the short period is mostly guided by 
the availability of employment opportunities rather than by any 
other consideration. 

Taking the country as a whole the participation rates of 
males in rural and urban areas stood at 93.33 percent and 86.54 
percent respectively. It is expected that increase in educational 
opportunities would tend to reduce the participation rate but 
the same may be compensated by increase of employment opportuni- 
ties and increase in retirement age in urban areas. In rural 
areas also increase in education, change in the social and 
econaaic pattern and decline in imfantile mortality may have a 
downward pull on the participation rate. In urban areas the 
factors loading to decline In the participation rate of female# 
would be the same as in rural areas but increase in employment 
opportunities and increased participation of unmarried girls 
would definitely tend to ia^rease the participation rate. Am a 
result of the combined acticwi of an the forces which may tend 
to increase or decrease the participation rate of males and 
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femaldd in the labour force of the region eoncemed its total 
labour supply unless influenced by increased birth or death 
rate aay remain uniform over a fairly long period of time. 

Ill . Sd ucational Structmn 

In accordance with the statistical information available 
through the Census Reports of India and that of Ifttar Pradesh 
fro® 1872 onwards it can be safely inferred that education has 
little effect so far overall participation of males in the 
labour force is concerned. Yet it is possible that educated 
lab(» 2 r force may be more in some occupatioisi than in others 
such as in manufacturing ^ administrative and clerical JobS| 
commerce and transport. Educated labour force may be ccmapara. 

tlvely lesser in other sectors of economic activities. It may 

* 

also be inferred from the literacy figures that rural areas 
provide little opportunity to the educated women and as such 
their participation rate is much less as compared to partici. 
pation rate of all f^aXes of the working age group. On the whole 
there does z»>t seem to be any mat^ial differ^ce in the parti* 
cipation rate of educated females and general female population 
to warrant the conclusion that the educated females enter the 
labour force market in larger proportion than do their uneducated 
sisters. 

Comparative analysis of tlw educated working population of 
Uttar Pradesh is not possible on a reliable basis because the 
definition of literacy and its classification has not remained 
uniform from census to census. The census report for the year 
1891 has divided literacy into three categories of learning, 
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literates, and Illiterates, However, ia 1911 a clear definition 
was adopted for the first tine and only such persons were coz^i. 
dered literate who could write sotae message and read its answer, 
this definition of literacy has continued till now, i.e. , 1971 
census. Besides these the cenusus authorities in 1951 enumerated 
for the first time sa&l»literates , i.e., tlK>se who could read 
but could not write. In the same Census enumeration for literate 
persons highest examination passed was also recorded. In 1961 
detailed information was recorded for the first time about 
persons with technical and scientific education. In 1971 
separate details havs been recorded for persons having obtained 
graduation degree, the category of illiterates included such 
persons who were not under educational instructions at the time 
of census enumeratlcm and were mt able to read and write any 
language. 

In matters of literacy the State of Uttar Pradesh has a very 
low ratio. The literacy ratio per thousand of mean population 
in different census years has besn as iuid«rt 
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Table Ho. 6.17 

TAHiB SHOWIHS LITEBACt HATS PER THOUSAHD OF MEAN POPOLATION IN 
OTTAR DtJRim THE |ittOO 1872 . 1071 


Census years 

Literacy rate per thousand of 

Total 

population 

Hale 

Population 

Female 

Population 

1872 

22 

42 

0*2 

1881 

22 

45 

1 

1891 

27 

50 

2 

1901 

30 

58 

2 

1911 

33 

61 

5 

1921 

36 

65 

6 

1931 

55 

80 

10 

1941 

83 

130 

30 

1951 

108 

174 

36 

1961 

176 

273 

70 

1971 

216 

317 

102 


figures in the above table whiob are shown in the graph 
feeing this page| clearly indicate the fact that the level of 
education of the general population has progressed very slowly 
till the aohievenent of political independence and has advanced 
at a v«ry fast rate since 1961. So far working population is 
concerned nost of the labour force on the ^ole is uneducated 
but this is more so in rural than in urban areas. As between 
sexes male labour force is more educated both in urban and in 
rural areas. A ecaiparison of the proportion of educated males 
and females in the labour force with all males and females 
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participating in the labour force of rural and urban aoreas 
8hoi#8 that education haa practically no effect on the partici* 
pation of both the sexes in the labour force* However, it is 
correct that urban areas provide greater opportunities oi eaploy- 
ment for educated persons than do the rural areas* 

It is also clear fron the foregoing table that the gceieral 
literacy rate has made a very rapid progress since 19 11. In the 
year 1911 only 3*4 percent of the total population (6,1 percent 
males and 0.5 percent females) could read Bsd write while in 1971 
more than 20 percent of the total population could do so* The 
pace has been more rapid in case of females than in case of 
males* This progress has occurred in mverj economic region and 
also in evtfry individual district and in each urban and rural 
area* Both the sexes have benefitted by the progress of literacy* 
The literacy percentage of tittar Pradesh is a little more than 
2/3rd of India and it takes a very low position in relation to 
other states* The low progress of literacy in tittar Pradesh may 
be explained by limited imta financial resource of the State 
and acute financial poverty of the people ylbo cannot afford even 
small schooling expenses* further in the predominently agrlcul. 
tural sit*ap of the economy the parents find no gain in sending 
the children to schools when thsy could be adding to the family 
income at home* Inspite of Btsserous difficulties &iA hurdles in 
the way of progress of literacy whatever little larogress has been 
achieved that is by no measi less creditable for this State* 

Literacy by Livelihood .glftiiflg t 

The difference in literacy exists not (xily betwewj men and 
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women , hmtvem rural and urban areas, between one districts and 
another but also between various livelihood classes as well* The 
non«agri cultural classes as a whole are more literate than the 
agricultural classes* The table below exhibits figures of each 
occupational division by educational level and the distribution 
of 1000 literate non*agricultural wOTkers in urban areas of 
Uttar Pradesh* 


?. T. O . 
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fable No* 6*18 

TAILS SHOWING LIfSHACY lAfS OF NON-AGaiCtlLTimAI. WOHKEHS IN TJfUIAN ABBAS OF 
UTTAR PRAOBSH IN THE CMSSS YEAR 1961 


Occupational 

Divisions 

Total 

literate 

workers 

Literate 

workers 

without 

educational 

level 

Literate workers with Edn level 

Hatricu. ihlverslty Technical Idn 
late or degree ost equal to Uhi- 
higher po8t.^adu. versity or 

sedondary ate (non. post-graduate 
techi^cal) degree 

All ocoupau _ 

1513665 

795408 

280261 

90645 

13249 

tional Divs** 

(1000) 

(525) 

(185) 

(60) 

(9) 

Div* 0 

160603- 

83113 

42180 

38976 

11425 


(1000)^ 

(237) 

(262) 

(243) 

(71) 

Div* 1 

157610 

49604 

45618 

18058 

1156 


(1000) 

(315) 

(289) 

(115) 

(7) 

Div, 2 

200591 

56415 

86017 

18785 

221 


(1000) 

(281) 

(429) 

(94) 

(1) 

Div, 3 

328820 

201176 

42977 

6676 

114 


(1000) 

(612) 

(131) 

(20) 

(3) 

Div, 4 

1805 

8434 

1022 

241 

32 


(1000) 

(714) 

(87) 

(SO) 

(3) 

Div, 5 

604 

371 

77 

20 

2 


(1000) 

(614) 

(128) 

(33) 

(3) 

Div, 6 

87356 

43669 

20672 

3132 

60 


(1000) 

(500) 

(237) 

(^) 

(1) 

Div, 7 ft 8 

440441 

318034 

28843 

2527 

144 


(1000) 

(722) 

(66) 

(6) 

(n) 

Div, 9 

U4417 

73390 

10466 

1515 



(1000) 

(642) 

(»91) 

(13) 

(a) 

Div, 10 

11818 

6202 

2399 

715 

59 


(1000) 

(525) 

(203) 

(61) 

(5) 


1* Details of ocoupational Divieioiie arei Dlv. 0- Profeeeioaal Technical 
and related workers* Dir* i- Adsinietratire, Executive and managiffial 
workers. Div, 2. Clerical and related workers* Dlv* 3* State workers, 
Div, 4- Farmers, Fishermen, hunters, loggers and related workers, 

Div* 5- Miners, querrymen and related workers. Div. 6. Workers in 
Transport and communications, Div* 7 ft 8* Craftsmen, Production profsss 
workers and labourers not elsewhere classified* Div* 9* Services sport 
and recreational workers and Div* l0-> Workers not classified by 
occupations* 

2, figures in the brackets show the ratio per thousand of literate of 
that category, 

n * Negligible, 
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Aq analysis of ths figtaros in ths above table shows that 
among all occupational divisions the proportion of literate 
workers without educational level is the highest (526) • Of these 
with larimary or Junior basic level is 214 and of matriculates 
or higher secondary is only 185. fhe proportion under agricul- 
tural, vetarinary and dairying and in divisicm 0 (aero) a» much 
as 23.7 percent of total literate workers are without educational 
level. Similarly the proportion of wozkers with only primary os 
Jtuiior basic level is the highest (268) in occupational division!, 
followed by the next highest (252) in division 9. The proportion 
of workers who have obtained education upto matriculation level 
or higher secondary is 429 in Division 2 ot clerical and related 
workers and 289 in Division 2 of administrative and executive 
officials etc. The proportion of matriculates is only 237 in 
Division 6 of workers in transport, communication and only 91 
in division 9. 

The figures in the table following this paragraph show 
industrial classification of workers and non-workers by educa- 
tional level in rural areas only. According to this table out 
of the total number of woi^ers 75 percent and 89 percent of 
female workers are illiterate, 17 percent male and 1 percent 
females are literate without educational level and only 8 percent 
males and 0.4 percent females have obtained some educational 
standard. Mong females in all categories of workers the pere«i- 
tage of illiterates is above 94 percent. Only in category 9 the 
females vho have obtained some educational level tic percentage 
is 2.7. It is also observed from the same figures that the primary 
sector and the household industry hav# a very high percentage of 
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illiterate vcnrkers io thia State* the greatest extent illite* 
racy is found taaong agricultural workers of both the sexes* The 
position however, differs a little in respect of categories V 
and VI where the percentage of illiterates is ccaparatively low 
among male workers* this is so because the nature of wc»rk in 
these categories requires only literate workers* In categories 
VII and VIII the percentage of male illiterate workers is still 
lower as these activities require only lesser degree of literacy* 
In category nine the percentage of illiteracy again increases 
because these pursuits require no education* In males the lowest 
percentage of illiterates (44) is found in the category VIII of 
transport, storage and ccnmunioatlon* The percentage of illite* 
rates is quite high imong non^workers* Category VIII has highest 
proportion of matriculates followed by category IX* The total 
literate population of ITttar Pradesh in the year 1961 stood at 
13013 (000) only which represented 17*6^ of the total population* 
Of the total literate population only 1514(000) were literate 
workers which gave a percentage of 11*6 of the literate popula* 
tion and only 5*3 percent of the total working population* The 
detailed figures of literate workers are displayed in the 
following table* 
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Tablo Kd« 6*19 

TAH-S SHOWING DISTHIBOTION OF 1000 WOBKSRS OP BACH SEX IN BACH INDHSTfelAB 
CATIGOHZ OF OCCUPATION AND NOH-WOBKERS BY BDUCATIONAI. LEVELS IN RURAL 
AREAS OF UTTAR PRADESH IN THE CENSUS YEAR 1961 


Industrial 
Classification 
of workersl 

Total Nos 

Illiterate Literate 
workers workers 

without 
edn, 
level 

Literate 

workers 

with 

Primary 

Junior 

Basie 

Education 

Literate 

workers 

with 

matrlcalatio] 
and over 


F 

M 

P 

M 

M 

M 

F 

M 

F 

Total workers 

1000 

1000 

761 

982 

171 

14 

62 

3 

16 

1 

Category I 

1000 

1000 

758 

984 

173 

14 

60 

2 

9 

n 

II 

1000 

1000 

909 

996 

76 

4 

14 

n 

1 

n 

III 

1000 

1000 

707 

969 

187 

24 

79 

n 

27 

n 

IV 

1000 

1000 

725 

954 

214 

36 

56 

9 

5 

1 

V 

1000 

1000 

556 

956 

274 

33 

118 

7 

52 

4 

VI 

1000 

1000 

594 

974 

244 

25 

103 

1 

59 

n 

VII 

1000 

1000 

445 

956 

397 

38 

131 

6 

27 

1 

VIII 

1000 

1000 

526 

948 

248 

38 

132 

8 

94 

6 

IX 

1000 

1000 

653 

950 

149 

23 

112 

20 

86 

7 

Non* workers 

1000 

1000 

779 

953 

151 

40 

59 

7 

U 

n 


B S NBgllgibl# 

1, loliatil 9f yotkQtMi 

Categoiy I » "locking as cultfvafor , 

II m WoTking as agriotiltural lalx>iirers, 

III 9 Working in mining, qaariTlng, livsstock, forestry, fishing, 
hunting, plantations, orchards and allied activities, 

IF « Woxking at household industry, 

? « Working in manufaeturing other than household industry, 

VI 9 Woiking in oonatruetiozui 
VII s Working in trade and c<^eroe 
. VIII s Marking in transport, storage d communioationa 
IX 9 Working in other services 
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The census Report of 1951 reports literacy rate for India 
at 16.6 Cahout 60 million) the highest was in W. India (23. 8^) 
and lowest in Central India (10.9^) and Iforth India (10.8^)* 

Among 60 million literate persons as mai^ as 50 million were 
without educational level or with educational level lesser than 
middle school. About 9 million persons had school education more 
than middle school of whom 1 percent or 3.8 million were matrix 
culates or higher secondary standard or college standard. This 
level of education has materially resulted in the prepondrance 
of educated labour force of Cttar Pradesh. The male labour force 
had a greater, proportion of educated members both in urban and 
in rural areas. It is still more interesting to compare the 
participation rate of population in the working age group. In 
rural areas among the persons of the age group 15-59 years appro- 
ximately above 90 percent males and about 61 percent fwales 
participated in the labour force and the corresponding percentage 
of educated persons being not more than 70 and 25 respectively. 

In urban areas more than 80 percent males and 25 percent females 
are in the labour force and the corresponding percentage of 
educated persons being 75 and 25 respectively. The comparison is 
not very reliable because literacy figures as collected by the 
census authorities has different age groups than that followed 
for the working population. 

The Directorate of Statistics and Economics of tX.P. Government^ 
has made a valuable study of urban employment and unemployment for 

1, Urban Employment and Unemployment in U.P. during 1961-62 1 

U.P. Government - Directorate of Economics and Statistics 

(1962). 
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Uttar Pradesh for the year 1961.62. According to this study 
out of every ten females in the labour force eight were illi. 
terate and only two were literate (2.05«). Among the literate 
females in the labour force tl» ratio of those who passed the 
Secondary examination was roughly 2.5 percent but the corres. 
ponding ratio among male literate labour force was 2.7 percent. 
The two classes of literate workers were more or less in the 
same ratio but it was quite different in the case of literate 
female population. Thus the rate of participation in the 
labour force of literate females is much higher than that of 
literate males. In the entire labour force slightly less than 
half (48^) were Illiterate and the rest 525? were literate, 145 ? 
being those who had passed the high school or intermediate and 
the rest consisted of those who were literate but had not 
passed any examination. 

Having discussed in detail the effect of age, sex and 

education on occupational pattern of population it may safely 

be concluded that all these factors of the population have 

their combined effect and none of them can ever be studied 

exclusively to arrive at the right conclusion. An analysis of 

these figures will be made in greater detail elsewhere in this 
study. 



CHAPTER 7II 


PATTERH OF GAINFULLY l«I=!LOyED POPULATION OF H.P. 

Although census statistics constitute most important 
source of information about pattern of gainfully employed 
population yet great care has to be taken in comparing the 
figures of one census vith those of another because occupsu. 
tional classification has mt remained uniform throughout* The 
classification of working population of Uttar Pradesh which we 
have this day did not emerge over night, rather it gradually 
transformed itself from the very crude one started in the 
beginning of the census, getting suitably modified according 
to the needs of the economy* Thus with a view to have a veury 
clear idcture about livelihood pattern of U*P* *8 population 
that an attempt has been made in this chapter to analyse the 
classification of gainfully on ployed population from cesisus to 
census. Accordingly this chapter has been sub-divided into 
sections based on the schemes of occupational classification 
followed in this State. The sub-divisions of this chapter are 
as under s- 

I, Occupational classification of population in 1881-1801* 
II* Occupational classification of population in 1901, 1911 
and 1921* 
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III, Occupational classification of Population in 1931* 

IV, Occupational classification of Population in 1941. 

V, Indian Census EcontMnic Classification Schsms of 1951. 

VI, National Classification of Occupations 1961, 

VII, Occupational Classification of Population in 1971. 

VIII, Overall Picture of Bconomlc Classification of Population, 


I • ascutationa'’ C lassific ation of Popula tion n I881..1891a_ 

Information about gainfully employed population was 

collected for the first time in 1881 when occupation of only 

principal earners was recorded. This technique of classifying 

gainfully employed population was rejected in 1891 %dierein it 

was decided to record the means of livelihood of the entire 

population. Thus the census of 1891 recorded cmly the means of 

livelihood Ignoring the distinction between actual w>rker8 and 

depioidents. The order below shows the difference betwc»en the 

procedure adopted in 1881 and i^i censuses t 

Census of 1881 g8aSaft,.g.l 

Q, Occupation of men, also Q, Occupation or means of 

of boys and females uho subsistence 

may do work 


nstr actions.. To gnome rators 


Only such persons are to be 
shown in this colimn as actua* 
lly do work contributing to the 
family Income, Here employment 
In such doaeatic occupations 
as spinning will not entitle 
w^en to be shown in this 
column unless the produce of 
their labour is regularly 
brought to the market. 


Enter the exact occupation or 
means of livelihood of all 
males and females who do work 
or live on private property 
such as house rent pimislon etc. 
In the case of children who do 
no work enter the occupation of 
the head of their family or the 
person who supports them. If a 
person has two or more occupa* 
tions enter only the chief one 
except land in addition to 
another occupation when both 
should be entered. 
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II, Occt;^pational ClaeaiflcatioQ o f Pjamlatlon- la - 1901 » 19g„:» 

Since the oeneue of 1891 did not classify actual workers 
in each occupation the procedure had to he modified in the year 
1901 in which three columns were provided for recording occupa- 
tional details of the population. These were* 

1, Occupation or Means of livelihood of actual workeM* 

a. Principal 

b. Subsidiary 

2, Means of subsistence of dependents on actual workers. 

The classification provided distinction between principal 
and secondary means of livelihood not only for agricultural 
classes but for all workers. Yet in actual operation, data on 
Secondary occupations was compiled only for agriculturists. 

Inspite of changes in the procedure of recording occupa- 
tional details in the census of 1901 the needed amount of care 
could not be given to this aspect but the procedure continued 
during the course of census yesurs of 1911 and 1921 also. The 
occupational classification of the population in 1901 census was 
as followsi^ 

1* Exploitation of the surface of the earth, 

2» Extraction of Minerals, 

3, Industry, 

4, Transport, 

5, Trade, 

6, Public Force, 

7, Public Administration, 

1, Details of occupational divisions, sub-divisions and groups for 

the census years 1901 and 3911 are given separately in Appendix, 
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8 . i*rof 0 ssional aod liberal Arts, 

9* Domestic Service, 

10, Unproductive sources of livelihood . Beggars and 
prostitutes* 

11 , Rest, 


- SSSaifttl QQA _ ^A®slficatl^^of Popuiatien_in..l^ 

In this census an att^pt was made to record both principal 
and subsidiary occupation for all workers* The 1931 figures give 
a detailed record of subsidiary occupations of all the principal 
earners, in accordance with this classification women and children 
who worked at any occupation to augment the family inccme had to 
be recorded as workers and not as dependents. 

The census scheme of occupational classification introduced 
In 1931 is based on Bertillon classification but suitably 
modified to suit the needs of our economy by adding one more 
class of ♦insufficiently described occupations*, it is really 
surprising that increase in this new sub«clas 8 was more than 380 ^ 
as shovm by the following table* 


Table No, 7,1 


TABLE SHOKTNQ NIKBBB OF WORKERS OCCUPIED 
CIENTLY DSSCRIBBDl 


IN OCCUPATIONS INSOFH- 


19U 

1921 

1931 


{gisurM n Lakhs^ 




51 


59 

* 158 

78 

+ 322 


1 , Census of U,P, 1951 Economic fables. 
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Yet another point of importance which was marked In the 
census of 1931 was the stagnation in the number of actual workers 
which recorded a decline from 243 lakhs in 1921 to 236 lakhs in 
1931. The table below shows the proportion of actual workers to 
total population upto 1931. 


Table No. 7«2 

TABLE SHOWING IWPORTION OP ACTUAL WORKERS TO TOTAL POmLATION 
FROM tittkSfit 1911 TO 1931. 


details 


Years v Kumbers in Lakhs ) 


1911 1921 1931 


Total Population 

3151 

3189 

3528 

No, of actual workers 

1489 

1464 

1769 

^ of workers to total population 

47,2 

45,9 

41,7 


It would appear from the above table that proportion of 
actual workers to total poimlation show a progressive decline and 
the decline between 1921 and 1931 was much greater than the dec. 
line between 1911 and 1921. Taking main classes of occupations 
the distribution of population in the census of 1911, 1921 and 
1931 stood as unders 

Table No, 7.3 

TABLE SHOWING THE NLMBBR OF ACTUAL WORKERS INTO VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS^ 


Details 


1921 

®S3::ers „ '"LAkEi 
1931 

Total workers 

1489 

1464 

M69 

1, Production of Raw materials 

2, Preparation and supply of Raw 

1065 

1061 

1035 

material substances 

3, Public Administration and 

280 

258 

256 

Liberal Arts 

44 

41 

42 

4, Donii^tie service 

5, Insufficiently Described Occupa. 

27 

25 

39 

tion 

51 

60 

78 

6, Ikiproductive 

21 

19 

18 


1, Sourest Census of U,P, 1961 Economic Tables, 
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The above figures which are shown in the graph facing this 
page clearly show that there has been no appreciable change in 
the number of persons occupied in each class of occupations 
except in domestic service and insufficiently described oocupa* 
tions which show an increase of 14 and 18 lakhs respectively in 
1931 over the oorresponding figures of 1921. Agriculture on the 
other hand show a decline of 24 lakhs during the same period, 

Bach of the above described main classes were further sub* 
divided to suit detailed economic classification of total and 
working population. In the main class I i,e,|^ the Production of 
Raw materials the main sub-divisions were (i) pasture and agri- 
culture, (ii) cultivation of special crops and (iii) exploitation 
of minerals. All these three together occupied more than 705C of 
total workers of Uttar Pradesh, The second main clase concerning 
Preparation and Supply of Minerals Substances has three sub- 
divisions of (i) Industry, (ii) Transport and (iii) Trade, The 
census definition of industrial oaployment in 1931 was ’any 
employment on wages in company with any other person by a third 
parson*. Thi^ the definition cK>vered numerous non-industrial 
employment also such as carpenter and mechanic etc. In this 
group there has not been any appreciable increase in the total 
number of workers when ccmh pared with previous censuses of 1921 
and 1911, Host of the large scale industries of the province were 
covered under this group and occupied about 25 percent of total 
workers in this main division. The third main divisicaa of Public 
Administration and Liberal Arts was divided into five sub-elasses 
i, 0 ,, (i) Public Force, (ii) Public Administration, (iii) Law, 
(iv) Medecines and (v) Instructions, The main class 17 of 
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Miscellaneous covered population living on its own income, 
domestic services, occupations Insufficiently described and also 
population living on non-productive sources of income. 


The table below details the distribution of population into 
numerous sub-divisions of four main classes of occupations during 
the years 1911, 1921 and 1931.^ 


Table No. 7.4 


TABLE SHOMINO DISTBIBDTION OP POPULATION INTO DIPPffiENT aASSSS 
OP OCCUPATIONS DUBING THE YEABS 1911, 1921 AND 1931 


Sub-divisiom of main classes 

No. of 

persons occupied (»000) 


'-liiU' Jal pUI 

1911 

1921 

1931 

X. Frc^ugtion of Baw Materials 



1. Pasture and Agriculture 

1053^ 

104944 

102454 

2. Cultivation of special crops 

1202 

1450 

1693 

3. Exploitation of Minerals 

309 

348 

346 

Class II Preparat on and supply 
MM ifi: raii - substaneei 




1. Industry 

17511 

15725 

15353 

2. Trade 

2395 

1971 

2342 

3. Transport 

8101 

8049 

7913 

Class III Public Administration 

Ma £ 




1. Public Force 

1069 

1040 

841 

2. Public Administration 

971 

1005 

995 

3* Lav 

82 

98 

133 

4. Medicine 

270 

337 

502 

5. Instructioz»3 

272 

255 

319 

Claaa lir Miscellaneoi s 




1. Persons living on their income 

206 

184 

216 

2. Dcmestic services 

2726 

2532 

3898 

3. Insufficiently Described 

5068 

5946 

7779 

4. Non-Productive 

2071 

1855 

1626 


1. Souroet Census of tJ.P. 1951, Bocoomic Tables. 
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To meet the deficiency of previous classification of occu- 
pations this new scheme provided a whole suh.class of ’Insuffi. 
ciently Described Occupations’ and increase of workers in this 
group was more than 325^ during the decade 1921-1931 only. In 
accordance with the Bertillcm-systOT of occupational classifica- 
tion which was followed in this State in the Census years 1911, 
1921 and 1931 the distributicaa of population and woxkers stood 
as follows t 


Table No, 7,5 

TABLE SHOWING DISTRIBUTION OP POPULATION AND WORKERS IN U,P. 
DURING THE DSC J®SS 1911 to 1931 


Year 

Total 

Popula- 

tion 

(Lakhs) 

Actual 

wrkers 

i oi 

workeie 

to 

total 
popula- 
__ -ion _ _ 

Population engaged 
(Lakhi) 

in industry 


(Lakhs) 

Persons 

Males 

Females 

1911 

3151 

1489 

47,2 

30,51 

18,54 

11,97 

1921 

3189 

1464 

45,9 

26.22 

16.08 

10,14 

1931 

3525 

1469 

41.7 

26,30 

17,42 

S* 88 


Mr, Bertillon's classification is the International Scheme 
of occupational classification which has numerous advantages in 
the field of international comparability but it did not suit the 
econcmic needs of backward regions like that of Uttar Pradesh, 

The occupational details of the population were dropped in 
the census of 1941 for the obvious reason that India Government 
did not want to disclose the size of population engaged in war 
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pursuits. Thus detailed occupational engageiseat of population 
for this census is not availahle, 7et it is presumed that the 
classification of occupations vhich were designed in the census 
of 1931 were faithfully followed by the people in the census of 
1941 also with minor modifications here and there to suit the 
economic needs of the society, Bowever, it may be mentioned 
here that a significant percentage of the effective population 
was engaged in war occupations directly or indirectly during 
the Second Vlorld War, The normal peacetime occupational struc. 
ture of the population was totally disturbed during the war 
period, 

yfa- Indian Census Economic Classification Scheme 1951 t 
The occupational classification of 1931 described earlier 
did not suit the economy of Uttar Pradesh and the Coverment of 
the State decided to make a shift. Since the census of 1941 
decided to drop the question of occupational class! fieaticm, 

4he new schmne of * Indian Census Beoncmic Classification* was 
introduced In the census of 1951, This scheme of occupational 
classification is based cm the previous scheme of 1931 and as 
such it is indirectly only a modification of the Bertillon 
Scheme referred to earlier. However, it embodies extensive 
revision and rearrangement of occupations^ designed to * ^Vefe ye the 
following objectives} 

i, to establish a comprehensive economic classification of 
the people as a whole and not merely of persons who are 
gainfully occupied, 

1, The details of occupational divislcms and sub-divisions of 
1951 census are given in Appei^ix, 
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ii» to and imiorove the method of i^resentatlon of 

0 ^ 8 us economic data and provide additional details of 
econcmtic interests • 

iil. to reeeive internaticaial comparahility of data as 

recommended hy the Economic and Social of the United 

K 

Nations Organlsatlcsi. 
las 8 of Sl asfll fic atlon i 

the census of 1951 seeks to ascertain the *Economlc Status* 
and *Mean8 of Livelihood* of every person enumerated. In this 
census four questions related to the economic characteristics of 
the population of which two questions (Q. 9 and Q* 10) formed the 
hasis of classification of each individual. It is on this hasia 
that population was divided into eight livelihood classes 
described earlier. Each of these livelihood classes were further 
sub-divided into three classes with reference to their economic 
status as follows i 

1. Self supporting persons 

2. Non-earning dependents and 

3. Earning depend^ts. 

All the non-earning dependents were treated as eccmomioally 
passive. All earning dependents were treated as semi active only 
although they contributed to the carrying on the economic activity. 
All s^f-supporting persons were treated as economically active 
with the except! cm of the following classes or groups t 

1. All self-supporting persons of Agricultural Class IT. 

2 . Persons living on pensions ^ scholarships and funds. 

3. Persons living principally on income from non- agricultural 


property, 
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4* Iiasates of alm.hoases and recepionts of doloi. 

S» Beggars and Vagrants. 

6, All other persons living principally on non-productive 
sources of Income, 

In 1951 census econo&ic activities vere defined as includ- 
ing all activities of which the result is production of useful 
cceusodlties on the performances of useful services hut not 
including the performance of dcanestic or personal services hy the 
members of the family household for one another, 

The most important of all activities in tJ,F, as well as in 
India was comidered cultivation of land or production of field 
crops and stood on a category hy itself. All other activities 
were placed in the category of non-agricultural tensed as 
* Industries and Services*, These industries and other services 
were classified into 10 divisions and 8 suh-divisions , 216 groups 
and 5 groups outside the prescribed divisions. Economically 
active persons engaged in cultivation were either cultivators or 
cultivating labourers. Economically active persons engaged in 
*Indu8trie8 and Services* were self-supporting persons. Each of 
these persons were further classified according to their economic 
status as (i) Employers^ (il) Employees and (iii) Ii^ependent 
workers, 

Qceupatlonal Clai^l£l9^1on_M 1951 

This census laid special emphasis on livelihood details of 
the population, Entries were made in census records under the 
principal means of livelihood for all dependmuts whether earning 
or non-earning by recording the principal means of livelihood of 
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those who supportect th^. It is on this basis that entire 
population of tlttar Pradesh was divided into eight livelihood 
classes, four of which were agricultural and the rOTiaining four 
non-agricultural in character. These eight classes were as unders 

aftsggs 

1. Cultivators of land idiolly or mainly owned and their dependents, 

2. CultivatoM of land wholly or mainly unowned and their 

dependents. 

3. Cultivating labourers and their dependents. 

4. Ifon.cultivatins owners of land, agricultural rent receivers 

and their dependents. 

sQiimi-g3,afi.ga& 

5. Producticaj other than cultivation 

6. Commerce 
7* Transport 

8. Other services and miscellaneous sources. 

I 

Although detailed economic characteristics of the popula* 
tion have beau obtained invariably in every census but in 1951 
special pains were taken to collect exhaustive data about economic 
activities of the people* In this census every person was classi* 
fled either as self»sapporting, noa»earning or earning depei^ent* 
In case of self-supporting person his principal and secondary 
means of livelihood were recorded. Then self-supporting persons 
were again classified into snployers, employees ai^ self- 
employed persoiMi (independent workers). The table bed.ow shows the 
different manners in which economic data has been collected in 
the previous oiuasases for which records are availablei 
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7abX6 No* 7*6 

TABLE SHOWINa COMPAHATIVB BCONCKIG CLASSIFICATIOH OF POPULATION SINCE 1881^ 


Tear 

Classification 
of enoaerated 
population 

Principal 
occupation or 
means of 
livelihood 

Secondary 
or subsidiary 
meaziNB of 
livelihood 

Bern arks 

1881 

Earners and non 
earners (inelu. 
ding irking 
dependents) 

Principal 
occupation 
or means of 
livelihood 

Secondary 
means of 
livelihood of 
agriculturist 
earners only. 

- 

1891 

Non.depend ents 
(including 
working depen. 
dents) and 
dependents 

Principal 
occupation of 
every person 

.do. 

Dependents for 
principal means 
of livelihood 
classified on 
the basis of 
their support- 
ers. 

1901 

Workers (includ. .do. 

ing dependents) a]:»l 
non. workers 

Secondary 
occupation 
of workers 

Non. workers 
classified on 
the basis of 
principal means 
of workers idio 
supported them 

1911 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

1921 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

1931 

Earners, working 
dependents and 
non. working 
dependents 

Principal 
means of 
livelitood 
of earners 

Secondary means 
of liveli)«>od 
of eariwrs and 
working 
dependents 

Working depen. 
dents class!, 
fled according 
to their occu- 
pation and 
non. earners zK>t 
olassified. 

1941 

Non.depend«Eits , 
partly depen. 
dents and 
tdxolly depen. 
dents 

Principal 
occupation 
of every 
person 

Secondary 
occupation of 
non dependent 
and partly 
dependents 

Dependents 
classified cm 
the basis of 
occupation 
which supported 
them. 

1951 

Self supporting 
persons, earning 
and non. earning 
dependents 

.do. 

Secondary means Depend^ts 
of livelihood classified 
of self support, accca^dlng to 
ing parsons and occupation of 
occupation of those who 


earning depen. supported thw. 
dents, 

IT Source* Census Beport 1951 U, P, / - — 
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111 1251 ctnaBus th« agricultural occupations because of 
their special importance were separated from the main schedule 
of occupational classification and they have been classed into 
four livelihood classes. In previous censuses agricultural 
occupations formed part of one general occupational classifica- 
tion and fell under several groups. The details in the following 
table compare agricultural occupations of 1951 with those of 
previous censuses} 


Table Ho. 7.7 

TABLE SHOWING AGHICDLTHRAL CLASSIFICATION OF POPULATION IN 1911, 1921, 1931 

and 1961^ 


Agricultural 

Occupational 

Occupational 

Occupational 

means of 

group 1931 

group 1921 

group 1911 


livelihood 


195 


1. Cultivation 

5. Cultivating 

2. Ordinary 

2, Ordinary 

of owned land. 

owners. 

cultivator 

cultivator. 

2. Cultivaticm 

6. Tenant culti- 

4. Farm servants 

4. Farm servants 

of unowned land. 

vators. 

5. field Labour- 

a^ labourers. 

3. BmploFinent as 

8. Cultivation of 

ers. 

1. Income from 

cultivating 

labourer. 

Jhumtangya and 
shifting areas 

1. Income afrom 
agricultural 

Agricultural rent. 

4. Bent <m 

7. Agricultural 

lai^. 


agricultural 

labourers 



land. 

lA. Non-cultivating 
proprietors taking 
rent in money or 
kind. 




13. Non-cultiva- 
ting tenants 
taking rent in 
money or kind. 




1. Source* tr.p. Census i961, p. 201. 
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It is clear from the above table that livelihood classes 
I ard Z1 of 1951 are not individually^ ccmparable to any group 
of the previous censuses but the total of these two groups is 
comparable to the total of groups 5, 6 and 8 of 1931, 2 of 1921 
and 19X1. Livelihood class IH of 1951 is identical with group 
7 of 1931, group 4 and 5 of 1921 and group 4 of 1911. Population 
in livelihood group 17 is comparable with total of group lA and 
IB of 1931 and group I of 1921 and 1911. A noaber of occupational 
groups of the previous censuses which fell under the sub-order 
•cultivation* and •cultivation of special crops* fruits etc. 
were exeli^ed from agricultural classes. The table below 
provides some important details of previous censuses in this 
respect. 




m m 

■HS 

H # 

m 
m m 
o i 

iH m 

^ S 

sasi 

c* • 
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examining in detail agricultural az»! non- agricultural 
means of livelihood it would appear that in agricultural sector 
the proportion of workers rose sharply between 1901 to 1921 due 
to a rise in the proportion of workers of cultivation of owned 
laivl and unowned land, 

lbfi.,Sa1d2Bifrl..Sl^§s3.^4P.a1{lga,.p£,ossaeallgaa,l§.Slt 

The schsmes of occupational classification followed in 
Uttar Pradesh during the census years 1911, 1921, 1931 and 1951 
did not suit the economic needs of this region. Hence in order 
to remove the deficiencies of previous schemes the occupational 
classificaticri of population was once again altered in the year 
1961. The new scheme of occupational classification known as 
♦National Classification of Occupations* adopted in 1961 
classifies occupations into 331 occupational families, 75 oceuu 
pational groups and 11 occupational divisions.^ 

^cupationa l Classi fi cation o f Popula tion n 19 6lt 

In view of numerous shortcomings experi^ced in the classi- 
flcation of occupations and means of livelihood in the census of 
1951 it was seriously felt in the census of 1961 that ocoupa. 
tional classifioation should be changed again in the light of 
criticieuBS and h«ice once again in 1961 the occupational 
classification was altered and populatlcm was classified in two 
main catsgories of working and mt-working. The working popula- 
tion was again sub^classifled into nine categories based on its 
actual activities. These categories were as cultivators, 

1. The details of occupaticmal divisions and suh*divislorui of 
1961 consi;^ are giv«i in Appendix. 
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(II) as agricultural labourers ^ (III) working in aining| 
quarrying, livestock, forestry, fishing, hunting, laantation, 
orchards and allied activities, (I?) working at iKiusehold 
industry, (Y) working in manufacturing other than household 
industry, (Yl) working in constructions, (YII) wozking in trade 
ai^ commerce, (YXIX) working in transport, steurage and coomunL. 
cation and (IX) working in other services. Thus the occupational 
classification which has been followed in 1971 census aOLm is 
very different from the earlier classifications and is definitely 
more suited to present economic conditions than earlier c«es. 


The occupational classification adopted In 1961 no doubt 
is an improvement over the class! fLcati on followed in previous 
censuses. An attonpt has been made in these pages to workout 
estimates relating to the voiking force in Ottar Pradesh from 
1901 to 1971 (except 1941) based on census reports so as to make 
them comparable with 1961 census data. The definition of workers 
and non^workera followed in 1961 is compared below with persons 
of same statue of previous censuses. This comparison is as 
follows! 


Census ^kers Bcn-workers 

years 


1951 


1. All self supporting 
p&pBom with productive 
porfncipal means of live* 
lihood ^cept agricul. 
tural rent receiveflps, 
beggars and prostitutes 


9. Agricultural rent 
receivers with secondary 
means of livelihood from 
productive occupatiom. 


1, All aciwearning dependants 

2* Agricultural rent receivers 
with no productive source of 
secondary occupation, 

3, Persons living on property 
income, perscois living in 
Jails, asylums, beggars, vag«» 
rants and others driving their 
income from non-productive 
activity. 


(continued) 
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(eontlnued froo previous page) 

3. All earning dependents 4* Barning dependents vhose 
except those who are means of livelihood was agri. 

agricultural rent recei. cultural rent, 

vers and earning from 

non-productive source 5. Earning dependents whose 

of income. secondary means of livelihood 

was zK>n-agricultural and ncsi- 
productive. 

1941 Occupational data not collected in this Census . 

1931 !• AH earners follow. 1. All working dependents, 

ing productive occupa- 
tions. 2 . Earners and working depen- 

dents following non-productive 
2. All working depen- occupations, 

d^ts following pro- 
ductive occupations a. non-cultivating proprietors 

taking rent in money or 
kind. 

b. non-agricultural proprietors 
fund and scholarship holders 
and pensioners. 

c. Inmates of jails and asyl- 
ums. 

d. beggars and vagrants. 

e. Procurers and prostitutes. 

f. other unclassified non- 
prodtwtive industries. 

1921 1. All actual workers 1 . All dependents and 

A having productive 

1911 occupation 2. All actual workers in non- 

productive occupations as 
stated in 1931 census. 

1901 l.All actual workers 1. All dependents and 

having productive 

occupation. 2. Actual workers in non- 

prc^uctive ocoupatioisis 

a. rent receivers, b. prosti- 
tutes, procurers, plmj^, 

c. receivers of stolmi goods, 

d. witches, wizards and cow 
poisoners, e. h<mse rent sharer 
and other property not being 
land, f. allowances from 
patrons and relatives, g. ediL. 
cational & other Midowments. 

Scholarship etc., h. non-religloi^ mendicants & l* pen- 
sioners, innate of asylimis & prigoners. 
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It wafi for tho first tlao in 1961 that oconcmic data wara 
eollaeted and tabulated separately uuder •industrial* and 
• oocupational* classification ii^espect of woTkero other than 
those engaged in cultivation. The *indu8try* denoted the sector 
of econcntie activity in which the worker was engaged, while 
occupation conveyed the exact function or work which an ir^i- 
vidual performed in that sector. For example in the economic 
activity of ‘cotton spinning and weaving in mills* there are 
different types of workers such as spinners, weavers, managers, 
engineers, drivers, watchmen and so on. So far as their indue* 
trial classification is concerned they would all be classed as 
workers in ‘cotton, spinning and weaving in mills*, but for 
occupational classification they would be classified by nature 
of their individual work such as eaver, spinner, manager, 
mechanical engineer, driver of road trai^ peart, watchsMi and 
so on, 

>^th a view to work out estimates relating to working 
force in Ottar Pradesh during the period 1901*1961 a detailed 
analysis of census data is needed for the same period. Since 
the tripartite division of eccxicmle status was dispensed with 
in 1961 it has become ess^atial to make approiarlate change in 
the available data for 1931 to 19S1. Detailed figures for 
working force of 1941 are not available. In earlier censuses 
the actual workers were treated as workers and dependents wwre 
treated as non-workers. From the group of actual workers those 
pursuing unproductive occupations were transferred to non* 
working population. In order to have a comprehensive analysis 
of working poimlatlon for various census periods the figures 
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Mt 0 been reclaesiHedi andi rearranged on the basis of 1961 
OW38US* fbr the purposes of this reclassification the groups in 
earlier coasusee were first related to the groups in the Indian 
Standard Industrial Classification (I.S,I*C.) adopted in 1961 
and then consolidated into nine broad industrial categories of 
workers. Here in certain adjustments had to be made important 
among which were as undert 

Owner cultivators, tenant cultivators, estate managers 
and managerial and shifting cultivators have been shown against 
category I of 1961 (cultivators), the toddy drawers who were 
iiyslttded under food industrlee in previous censuses have been 
included in industrial category III in 1961 coisus. In 1951 
toddy drawers were included %dth other workers in processing 
and manufacturing of beverages, Ifo estimate could therefore 
be made for persons working In industrial catefory (17) (house* 
hold industry), these workers have been included in Industrial 
category III and 7, liorkers in generation and transmission of 
electric energy and gas have been Included in category 7 ot 
1961 (manufacturing other than household industry). In 1901 
makers and sellers in all cases have been listed under category 
7, liSierever possible, persons employed on ooE^truction ani 
maintenance of roads, bridges , railways, harbours, canals, 
rivers, aerodromes etc,, have beeoi shown in categcnry 71 
(construction), Workers who operated such transp<»'t works were 
shown under the category Till (Transport, storage and communi* 
cation). Bent collectors, clerks etc,, of eausamindars and 
jagirdars have been trazffferred to category IX (other services), 
this category includes washing, cleaning a®^ dying, barbers. 
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hair dressers and scavenging which were listed in earlier 
censuses in industry and hotel keeping and shown under trade# 
Private motor drivers and cleaners have been Included in 
category IX and not under Tram port# 

In 1951 census classification of population into divisions 
and suh-divisions was done only in respect of self-supporting 
persons and also with regard to their principal means of 
liveliho<»l. Thus no dlvisionwise breakup of earning dependents 
and self-supporting persons with regard to their secondary 
means of livelihood was available# Earning dependents have been 
divided into their respective divisions and sub-divisions# Self- 
supporting persons belonging to livelihood class IT who had a 
productive secondary meam of livelihood have also been dis- 
tributed in similar manners# Ho allocation of earning depen- 
dents was made in respect of such sub-division in which number 
of earning dependents was negligible or imignificant# These 
sub-divisions were composed of railways, roadways, local 
belies and government sectors# Some workers were classified in 
the category of general labour in tm Censuses of 1901 ^ 1911, 
1921 and 1931# These have been apportioned amemg Industrial 
categories of 1 to 9 on pro-rata basis in the proportion In 
which rest of the working force exclusive of general labour was 
distributed# Involvement of workers in seme grc3ui» of activi- 
ties which was categorised aft * unspecified* and insufficiently 
described has now been properly reappropriated# Workers under 
manufacture, businessmen, contractors and otherwise unspecifi- 
ed have bean distributed between the industrial categories ? 
and VII in proportion to the rest of ii«>rkers in the two cate- 
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gcxrles. Wbrk€flp» the categories of cashiers, accoactants, 

booking elerbs, clerks and other employees in unspecified 
offices varehouses shops have been distxibuted among 
industilal categories 7 to EC of 1961 according to proportion 
of workers, in these categoiles. Workers uzKt^ 'uncertain* have 
been distributed on a proportionate basis in all the industrial 
categories and those under unspecified among non-agricultural 
categories of V • IX of 1961, 

A careful analysis of data on working population from 
c^sus to census is helpful in solving the following two 
important problems s 

a. Whether the increase in the working population of 1961 
signify any real increase or it has been due to change in 
the concept of working population, 

b. Whether there has been any shift howsoever small from the 
primary sectors and a corresponding progressive increase in 
secondary and tertiary sectors. 

It is observed from the available data that there has 
been steep rise in working population during 1901-1911 followed 
by a decline in the next census. The census year 1901, 1931 
1951 are considered as normal years althou^ 1901 suffered from 
aftermath of famines and 1931 liras in the centre of world wise 
economic depression. The indices of workers on the base 1901 
csme to 130 in primary sector, 122,08 in secondary and 179,03 
in tertiary sector. Calculated on basis of worker and popula- 
tion ratio the rate of change of population and total workers 
during certain C€uisus decades was as und«ri^ 

1, Population C^isus Totals 1961 (India), p. 418, 
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Table Ho. 7.9 


TABLE SHOWING COMPAKATIVB RATES OF CHAHGB iMONQ WOKCBRS AND TOTAL 
POPULATION BtmiNQ 1931, 1951 and 1961, 


Census 

years 

Rate of 
Population 

Change in 

Total 

workers 

W<»fkers in 

Primary 

sectors of 

Secondary 

Tertiary 

1931 

0.041628 

0.0204^6 

0.01706852 

0.0131318 

0.041716 

1951 

0.070124 

0,0326052 

0.01583916 

0.0670240 

0.094580 

1961 

0.084372 

0.0386830 

0.01523248 

0.0789698 

0.121012 


Analysing all the available data it can be conolt;^e(l that 
there has been a slight shift of in the negative direction with 
regard to the rate of change of workers in the priaary sector 
while there is a gradual but progressive increase in the rate 
of change of workers in the secondary and tertiary sectors 
assuming that the figuri^ of workers for the year 1901-1961 
classified into sectors are more or less oomparable. The tes^- 
lary sector has increased at a much faster rate where as the 
rate of change in the primary sector has been a slow and gradual 
decrease. The sharp increase among male ai^ female workers in 
1961 census deviates from the past trend. Some of this increase 
may be (definitional* but there seems little ground to discount 
a real increase during 1951-1961 of a dimention not experienced 
earlier. 

In working out detailed estimates for the working force In 
earlier censuses on the basis of 1961 data, necessary adjjustment 
had to be made in 1931 and 1951 omasus figures in order to 
conform to the division of the population into workers luid non. 
workers the actual workers and dependfiuits of earlier censuses 
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have been treated as workers and non-vorkers to make the data 
comparable with 1961 censi;^. Sven among actual workers persons 
follo\rf^ng non* productive occupations have been transferred to 
non-working population. The table below makes a detailed 
comparison of workers and non-workers from 1901 to 1961, 

TaJbJii- fJO' 7 . (c> 

TABLE smmm qboopiso of wdbkbks Am hon-»bkbhs of 1901-51 censuses 

IN FOBM OF THE TEN INDUSTHIAL CATSGOHIBS OF 1961 


1961 1951 1931 1921 1911 1901 


I Working as Livelihood Croups Croups Croupe Croui« ST^dOi 

cultivator class I 2,3,5, 2 At 3 2 & 3 52, & 56 

(cultiva- 6 & 8 
tore of land 
wholly or 
mainly owned) 
plus class II 
(cultivators 
of land 
wholly or 
mainly »tv. 
owned 


11 Working as 
Agricultu- 
ral la- 
bourers 


Livelihood Croup 7 Croupe 
class III 4 & S 

(cultivating 
labourers) 


Croup 4 Croups 38 and 39 


El Working in 
mining & 
quarr^ng 
etc. 


Divisions 6 

Croups 

Croups 6 

Groups 

Groups 25 to 32, 

plus Div. 1 

9 to 41, 

to 24, 

42 d 74 

5 to 20 

34,3S,35(a),41 

of Liveli- 
hood Class 

7 

53 & 76 

35 A 65 

to 51,63,58,59, 

78,79,83,131, 

146,147,153,154, 

259,309 to 311(a) 

319,346,354,356, 

358,360,492,493, 

and 503, 


17 Working in 
household 
Industry 


V Working in 
Manufaotur. 
ing other 
than house- 
hold indus- 
try 


Div,8 plus 
Dlv,3 plus 
Dlv.4 of 
livelihood 
class 7 
plus sub- 
Div,5.6 
of liveli- 
hood Class 
7III 


Croups 
42 to 
52,54 to 
76,77 to 
84,87,89 
91 to 99 
A 188, 


Groups 25 
to 41, 43 
to 73, 75 
to 79, 83 
to 85, 87, 
90 to 100 
and 184* 


Croups 21 Croups 76,77,82, 
to 34, 36 84, to 96, 9» to 
to 6^6 100. 102,103,106 

to 70, 74 to 116,119,120, 
to 76, 80 125,127,129,133, 
to 84, 86 135 to 141,143, 
to 91 A 145,151,152,155, 


(Ccaitinued) 
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1961 


I librking in 
construe, 
tion 


I Working in 
trade &. 
CcRBBteroe 
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previous page 
19S1 1931 


1921 


1911 


Sub Oiv 

Groups 

Groups 

Groups 

5.0 to sub. 

90.105, 
lOO Si 

^,88,89, 

77 to 

div, 5.4 

108,109, 

79,96, 

of liveli- 
hood class 

?n 

113 

111,112 & 
113 

98, ft 
104 

livelihood 

Groups 

Groups 

Groups 

Class VI 

115 to 

121 to 

106 to 

(Div, 6) 

126,128 
to 152 

129 ft 

130 to 

154 

m,ai6 
to 1^ 
ft 138 


1901 

165,157,160,161, 
166 to 171, 173 
to 176, 178 to 
186, 190, 193 to 
204,206,208,210, 
212,214,216 to 
220,222 to 227, 
229 to 232, 234 
to 244,246,248 to 
253,256 to 258, 
260,262,to270, 

271 to 273,275, 
277 to 279,281 
283 to 288,290, 
292,294 to 299, 
301 to 303,305 to 
308,312 to 314, 
316,317,320 to 
322,323(a>,324, 
326 to 328,330 to 
332,334 to 336Ca) 
338,340 to 344, 
347 to 353,361 to 
365,367,368,370, 
373 to ^6,378 
to 388,391 ax^ 
505(a). 

Groups 162 to 
165 and 500 to 
502. 



124,126,128,130, 

132,134,142,144, 

148 to 150,156, 

158,159,172,173, 

187,189,191,192, 

205,207,209,211, 

213,215,221,228, 

233,245,247,254, 

26l,270(a) ,274, 

276,2^,282,289, 

291,293,300,304, 

315,318,323,325,3 

329,333,337,339, 

345,356,357,359, 

366,369,371,372, 

377,389,390, and 

392 to 408. 


(Continued) 
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from |»reviou8 page 


61 

1951 

1931 

1921 

19U 

1901 

II Working in 

Sub-div. 7.0 to 

Groups 

Groups 

Grouper 

Groups 117, 

Transport, 

7*4 of livelihood 

111 to 

104 to 

94,95, 

118 and 

Storage & 

class VII plus 

104,107 
to 112 

107,110 

97,99 

409 to 443, 

Communica- 

sub-div, 7,5 to 

113 to 

to 103 , 


tion 

sub-div, 7,9 of 
livelihood 
class VIII 

d 114 

118 d 

120 

d 105 


IX Working in 

Livelihood class VXn Groups 

Groups 

Groups 

Groups 1 to 

other 

sinus sub-div, 5,0 

4,85,86 

100,127, 

80 to 82 

71 to 73 

24,33,54,55 

services 

to sub-div. 5,5 minus 

101 to 

85,92,93, 

115,137, 

57,60 to 75 


sub-div. 7,5 to sub- 

153 to 

103,130, 

121,122,188 


div, 7,9 minus 

184,186 

135 to 

139 to 160 300(a) ,444 


persons in non-agri- 

187,189 

175,181 
to 183 
185,186 
and 187 

162,163, 

to 491,494 


cultural non- produo. 
tlve occupations 
(i*e, , sub— div, 5,6, 
5.7 and Div, 8 and 
Div, 9) 

190 d 191 

165,166, 

167 

to 499,504 
605,50S(b> 
to 520 (a), 

X Hon- 

(i) All non- earning 

All non- 

All de- 

All de- 

All depende. 

Workers 

dependents. 

working 

pendents 

pendents 

nts plus 


(ii) S.S, persons 

depidents 

plus 

plus 

groups 


whose principal 

plus 

groups 

groups 

36 and 


occupation was class 

groups 

1,180 d 
188 to 
191 

1,161, 

168 d 

169 

506 to 


IV with no produc- 
tive secondary 
occupation} 

1,185 d 
192 to 

195 

520 


(111) S*S, pereone 
vith non-productive 
non- agrio ult ural 
occupations included 
in Class VIII} 

(iv) S.D. whose own 
occupation (secondary 
means of livelihood) 
was agricultural rent 
under Class IV} and 

(V) estimated 

at 46S,722 whose 
secondary occupation 
was non^agrieultural 
non-productive* 


I p Iak^JL "T [XC( • 2- ^ 
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Of Popglation In 1271 

the eeononle olassificatloci of population and its occupa* 
tional main divisions £‘emainod broadly tho same as thoss of 
1961 census • 

Qyjg*a l J*icture of_i£QnQffiio Claielfl ca tion of JPopulation 

Teeing into account entire period of census count in Uttar 
Pradesh it may be coacluded that economic means of livelihood 
of the population was not seriously studied till the census of 
1881» However, a little more serious attempt was made in this 
direction In the census of 1901, A clear definition of worker 
or self.8upp<»c*tlng population was evolved in the census of 1911 
and the same criterion continued in the census years of 1911, 

1921 and 1931, The census of 3941 emitted altogether the 
collection of data on occupational engagement of population as 
a natter of state policy but we pr^ume that violent devitations 
took plaee in the magnitude of population in olasses of economic 
activity although the classes may have remained the sane. Then 
cane the census of 3951 idiich divided the entire population into 
ei^t livelihood olasses but then the classification did not 
stand the teat of the need of our economy and a further modifi. 
cation was made in the oensui of 1961, The census of 1961 divided 
the populatitm into two main olasses of workers and non- workers, 
with workiTS further sub-divided into nine industrial categorii^. 
The same classification c<mtiiiaed in the census of 1971 with very 
minor adjustmtent to suit the needs of ever dev^oping and chang- 
ing economy of Uttar Pradesh, The table below giv^ the details 
of Claeses and sub-classes into which population of U,P, was 
classified in different censuses. 
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TABLE smmm classibication op occopatiohs at PIPPBSEHT csksoses^ 


I>etails of 
classifioation 



Census s^ars 





isTO 

1881 

1891 

1901 

1011 

"1921" 

1931 1^1 

1951 

1961 

1* Classes 

2* Orders/ 

7 

7 

7 

7 

4 

4 

4 Data 
not 
eo- 

2 

2 

Divisions 

3* Sub-ord^s/ 

34 

24 

24 

24 

12 

12 

12 Ilec 
ted 

8 

11 

sub-divisions 

4*: Croups / 

77 

77 

77 

77 

55 

55 

55 

88 

75 

sub-groups 

478 

478 

478 

520 

169 

169 

195 

216 

331 


1* Sourcei C^nsas Beport 1951, Part II, B*|p. 2, Eao, Tablaa* 


It has hesQ stated earlier and map be repeated here once 
again that frequent ohang«« in the concept of occupation and 
occupational classil^eation have rendered comparison difficult* 
It should fdso be remembered that these occupational classifi- 
cations like other census data relate to one day only* Since a 
numb^ of occupations in Uttar Pradesh are seasonal in ohsucacter 
the picture of occupational engagement may lie totally different 
on any other day of the year. 



CHAPTER VIII 


CHAMIHG OCCUPATIONAL PATTERN OP UTTAR PRADESH 

The SGheeee of occupational claaaifi cation followe«3 in 
different ceneus years has not remained uniform and consequently 
the occupations of the people in different occupational groups 
have also varied. The different occupations in which people of 
Uttar Pradesh ongage themselves can he conveniently divided 
into the following three categories! 

i. Agriculture and allied industries of fishing and 
hunting etc* 

ii* Mining and other manufacturing industries, 
iii. Trade, transport and other occupations mainly concerned 
with supply of service. 

The occupational distribution of the working population of 
Uttar Pradesh differs widely from that of other states in India 
and also from countries outside India, The occupational pattern 
of this State has also varied from census to Hence with 

a view to have a detailed idea about changing occupational 
pattern Sid population of U,P, It is essential that census to 
QmBm changes in this respect should be studied in detail* To 
provide a systematic analysis to the objectives of this study 
the present chapter has been sub-divided into following seotlotis 
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1* Congestion In Agricultural occupations. 

2. Variation in livelihood classes. 

3. Livelihood Pattern in different regions. 

4. Livelihood Pattexnof Population in Eural and ITrban Areas. 

6. Livelihood Pattern of the Present Population. 

The detailB of these sections are as undert 

1 . 

The State of Uttar Pradesh has higher proportion of its 
population supported by agriculture and only lover proportion of 
total populatiesi by industries. This occupational congestion, 
vhatevtfr its remedy be, has its origin in the failure of our 
economy to adjust Itself to the rapid growth of our number. Our 
agricultural community has expanded mainly by internal grovrth 
thouith the decay of rural industries has made some contribution 
yet there has been no change in the technique vhich reduc«Mi the 
dmsand for farm labour. In Uttar Pradesh as elsewhere in India 
we have two industrial systems •• one dominated by large scale 
industries carried on in factories and workshops and the other 
one made up of innumerable cottage and small industries located 
in villages and towns. About 75 percent of industrial population 
is engaged in cottage az^ small scale industries and only 25 
percent in large scale industrial establishments. Thus average 
earning of an industrial worker in U.P. is low when compared to 
that of India as a whole and of othiff states in India. As such 
the foremost problem of our population is therefore occupa* 
tlonal maldistribution* 


Most of the modern occupations which are followed in 
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Uttar Ppa4e8h now a days began to develop after the decay of 
feudal!®®, Ihe transforasation of the ancient society into class 
society of the present day occurred along with the occupational 
development, Iven in England the class system though not entirely 
occupational is largely centered round occupational groupings. 

In India the Indian Statistical Institute put up in 1954 a 
scheme of classfficaticvi of industry and occupation which made 
seven broad divisions of (!> occupational , administrative and 
executive occupations ( non. technic al ) , (2) Professional, tech, 
nical and related occupations (superior) , (3) Subordinate 
administrative and executive occupations, (4) Ministerial occu. 
pations , (5) Sales and related occupatiozMi (subordinate) , 

(6) Subordinate technical occupations and (7) Service occupa. 
tions. 

It is interesting to note that there has been a great 
increase in service occupations in the recent past in U,P, 
particularly during the post^Independence period. Service occu. 
pations mean all kiz^s of sales occupations, occupations that 
manage to bring all products azid utilities into the reach of 
the people the service being mainly that of bringing the 
possible buyers and goods together. Ihe above referred to 
scheme of seven fold classification of occupations is not 
comprehensive enough to include all categories of occupations 
prevailing in any oriental or modern society. Even the student 
of social structure with the best intention can not group all 
individuals who practice occupations in these specific catego- 
ries. 
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2* lar &j;iga-la_Myellhood Classes $ 

The variation in livelihood classes can be measured either 
by taking the total population supported by different livelihood 
classes which include the self-supporting persons and their 
earning and non-earning dependents also. Variation can also 
be measured by taking into account only self-supporting persons 
engaged into different livelihood classes. The second method is 
always better than the first one because it takes into account 
the actual number of workers alone and not their dependents ^o 
are not the participants but only beneficieries of that liveli- 
hood class in which their guardians are engaged, A perusal of 
occupational, engagement of the population of Uttar Pradesh 
during the earlier part of this century clearly indicates that 
commerce claimed the smallest proportion. The caste wise 
classification of occupations disclosed that in the beginning 
of this century Christians were mostly in Public Administration* 
^ployment of the population of Uttar Pradesh in other industrial 
sectors related to — (i) textilesi (ii) engineering; 

(ill) minerals and metals; (iv) food, drink and tobacco; 

(v) chmical and dyes etc,, (vi) paper and printing; (vii) pro- 
cess relating to glass, wood; (viii) processes relating to 
hides and skint; (ix) gins and presses and (x) miscellan€>ou8. 

The table below details total population supported by 
yarious liva^ihood classes in different census years» 
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fable 136. 8«1 

TABLE SHOWim LIVELIHOOD PAffEKN OP THE SEMRAL K5PTE.ATIOH (ACTHAL AND 

PERCENTAGES) 


Hgarea In (*000) 


Means of Livelihood 

Census yeara 



- 19S1 __ 

1921^ 

1911 

19pL 

Tot^ Agricultural and n<»i* 
Agricultural Classes 

76215 

(100) 

46511 

(100) 

48014 

(100) 

48494 

(100) 

Total Agricultural Classes 

46897 

(74.18) 

34704 

(74.62) 

34131 

(71.08) 

31369 

(64.67) 

Cultivation of owned and unowned 
land 

42617 

(64.41 

29850 

(64.18) 

28712 

(59.80) 

23536 

(48.36) 

Emi^oyment as cultivating labourer 

3612 

(6.71) 

4036 

(8.68) 

4542 

(9.48) 

4376 

(9.03) 

Rent on Agricultural land 

668 

(1.6) 

818 

(1.76) 

866 

(1.80) 

3448 

(7.11) 

Total non^Agrlcultural classy 

16339 

(25.82) 

11807 

(25.38) 

13884 

(28.92) 

17136 

(35.33) 

Produoti(»3 

5301 

(8.39) 

4801 

(10.32) 

5427 

(11.30) 

5887 

(12.14) 

Commerce 

3180 

(5.030) 

2132 

(4.58) 

2168 

(4.52) 

2280 

(4.70) 

Transport 

860 

(1.36) 

373 

(0.80) 

388 

(0.81) 

496 

(1.02) 

Oth<^ services and Misoellaneoua 

6978 

(11.04) 

4501 

(0.68) 

5900 

(12.29) 

8473 

(17.47) 


In tbe oenaus peara 1931 and 1941 the occupation of only 
aelf-aupporting peraona and earning dependenta vaa recorded that 
ia vhy the detailed figurea for the above two o ensue yeara are 
sisaing froiB the above table. But for these two census yeara 
the livelihood pattern of the population ia available for all 
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other years ani shown on the graph feeing this page* fhese 
figures vary considerably when compared with the figures of 
engageaent of actual workers into different livelihood classes 
for different cez^us years. These figures are as tinder t 

P. T. O . 
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Statistical infonaation for the census year 1941 in the 
above table is mt very reliable and can i»t be depended upon 
for drawing any valid inference because thcwe figures are based 
on two per cent sample of the census slips of that year. Com- 
paring the figures in the above two tables one comes to the 
conclusion that percentages run parallel with significant 
differences. It is really strange that the percentage of culti- 
vating labourers In actual workers are higher than those in the 
total population suppcarted by individual livelihood classes but 
in case of commerce and transport such percentage is lower. This 
difference may be explained due to existence of a higher propor- 
tion of workers among employed as cultivating labourers and a 
lower proportion imong population of other two mean# of livelihood. 
These figures are illustrated by means of a diagram facing this 
page. 


Ex^ining the percentage variation in livelihood pattern 
of workers it is noticed that the proportion of population 
depending on agriculture rose steadily frcai 1901 (64, 20^) to 
1921 <7S,1(K5) registered a slight decrease in 1931 and followed 
a rising trend later on. These trends are in direct contrast to 
the trend# in industrially advanced countries of U,K,, and 0,S,A, 
where the proportion of agricultural workers has been steadily 
declining during the last one century. The increase aasong culti- 
vators of owned and unowned land and emplopi«at as cultivating 
labourers has been due to three factors t (1) increase in agri- 
cultural wages y (ii) increased prices for agrioaltaral produce 
and (lii> price support by the Qovenwent, Ccmtrary to agrleul- 
tural classy the proportion of population in non-agrlcultural 
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Classes declined from 1901 to 1921, recorded a little increase 
in the decade 1921^31 and has again been falling since then and 
yet the absolute numb^ has recorded substantial increase 
because of increase in population. 

Thus one can easily say that while more and more people are 
talcing to non-agricultural occupations the increase in their 
number is not keeping pace with the increase in population. 
Examining the figures of each non-agricultural means of liveli- 
hood it appears that the number of workers has been steadily 
declining frcm 1911. Under Commerce it has been facing fluctua- 
tion but has followed a definite downward trend since 1931* Di^er 
transport the nasber has been increasing because of road expan- 
sion programme of the Central and State Crovemments. Under the 
category of administrative services the increase has been due 
mainly to the increasing administrative activities of the 
government, local bodies and public institutions. The table 
below shows the importance of actual workers, in the total 
population of each livelihood class s 
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Ho* 8* 3 

TABLE SHOWING PBRCBNTAOB OP WORKERS TO TOTAL POPULATION^ 


Ceis^uA years 


hivBlthoo^ classes 

1951 

liir* 

1921 

1911 

1901 

Total Agricultural and non* 
Agricultural classes 

42.5 

48.7 

53.4 

51.3 

48.7 

Total agricultural classes 

32.0 

35.6 

40.1 

35.8 

3X# 3 

Cultivators of owned and 
unowned land 

28.4 

27.8 

34.0 

28.9 

23.0 

Employment as cultivating 
labour ^8 

3.2 

€.9 

5.4 

6.2 

6.4 

Agricultural Rent receivers 

0.4 

0.9 

0.7 

0.7 

2.9 

Total non* agricultural classes 

10.5 

13.1 

13.3 

16.5 

17.4 

Production 

3.5 

5.3 

5.7 

6*4 

6.0 

Ccmimeree 

1.7 

2.3 

2.2 

2.1 

2*0 

Transport 

0.45 

0.37 

0.33 

0.36 

2.43 

Other services and 

Miscellaneous 

4.9 

S.l 

6.1 

6.6 

9.0 

1. Source t Census of U.P. 1951, 

Part I 

if P. 

208. 




It has already baen stated earlier and may be repeated here 
once again that the classification of occupation which was 
introduced in the year 1951 was changed in the cei^ua of 1961* 
Thus the figures of 1951 census had to be considerably modified 
to make them comparable with those of 1961. In the year 1961 
the percentage distribution of working population in different 
economic region of this State was as under» 
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Table Hb« 8*4 

TABLE SHOWIHS FSECENTAQE DISTBIBUTlON OF WOBKBRS IH DIPFBSSMT 
REGIONS IN 1961 


Area / Region 

Total 

vorkers 


Nin&bers 

(•000) 

Percentage of 
Total 


1. Hill Region 

1745 

0110 


2, Western Region 

8273 

30.0 


3. Central Region 

4806 

16.3 


4. Eastern Region 

18479 

41.7 


5. Bundelkhand Region 

1547 

6.1 


Total 

28850 

100.0 



These figares are shown la the map No, 17 facing this page* 

Although there has not been mmh of diversification in the 
ooeupatlonal pattern of populaticm in Uttar Pradesh since 1951 
but changes in the definition of workers and isnn^ieorkers andi 
also in some other ttims and cceacepts of ocmponents of the 
populati<m there seess that violent fluctuation has taken place 
in the economic pattern of the population. 

The percentage distribution of the population of Uttar 
Pradesh into eight different livelihood classes in the census 
of 1951 stood as under in different regicmss 
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f^S SHOWING PSBCBMTAGS DISTRIBOTIOH OF POPULATION OP OTTAB PRAOBSH 
INTO LimiHOOD aASSES IN DIPPSRENT REGIONS IN 1951 


Regions / State 

Agricultural classes 

Non.Agricultarai classes 

Total 

I 

II 

ill 

17 

Total 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

1. Hill 

79 

72 

5 

1 

1 

21 

5 

4 

1 

11 

2* Western 

65 

56 

3 

5 

1 

35 

U 

7 

2 

15 

3* Central 

75 

63 

6 

5 

1 

25 

8 

5 

1 

11 

4* Eastern 

83 

69 

7 

6 

1 

17 

6 

4 

1 

6 

5* Bundelkhand 

75 

56 

7 

n 

1 

25 

8 

5 

2 

10 

6. Total ty.P. 

74 

62 

5 

6 

1 

26 

8 

5 

1 

12 


It is clear frosi the above table that nearlN* 75 percent 
of the total population d waives its livelihood from agricultural 
and 25 percent from non.agricultural oecupationa. Among aipricul* 
tural occupations class X consisting of o%iner^ cultivators re* 
presented the highest percentage of population, i*e», 62.3 per. 
cent* In the context of livelihood, oiiiner cultivators are those 
vho possess the right of occupancy in land which is heritable 
though it m&y not be transferable alwaps. Agricultural class II 
is ccxi posed of tenants of Sir 8ub»tenants and other cultivators 
with no right of occupancp in land ai»i thep form 5 percent of 
the total population* Cultivating labourers were 5*7 percent* 
Nbn.eultivating owners of land mostly samindars were cet more 
than 1 percent of the total population and as usual in this 
class too the figure included their depeodents also* Among the 
non. agricultural classes the highest percentage of population was 
in class Till (11«041() which included division 5 composed of 
construction and utilities* The next highest percentage falls 
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under category V (8*39^} only. 5.03 percent of the population 
falle in class H and 1.36f in class VII, Based on their prio* 
rity the eight livelihood classes stood as under in l@51i 


Table Ifo. 8*6 

TABLE SHOWING PHIOBITY OF LIVILIHOOB CLASSES 


Livelihood Classes 

Percentage of ^puiation 

I 

63 

VIII 

11 

V 

8 

III 

6 

VI 

5 

II 

S 

VII 

1 

IV 

1 


The figures below caoipare the livelihood pattern of IJ.P« 
with that of India for the year 1951t 

Table Ho. 8.7 


TABLE SHOWIIKS DEPENDENT K>PIS.ATION OF INDIA AND B.P. IN DIFFERENT 
LIVELIHOOD aASSBS IN 1981 


Details of liv^lhood classes 

Percentage of dependent 
Population in 

HjUP. 

1, Agriculture 

69.84 

74.18 

2, Production other than cultivation 

10.86 

8# 39 

3. Commerce 

5.97 

5.03 

4. Transport 

1.58 

1.36 

5, Other services ft Miscellaneous 

12.05 

11.04 
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In th« year ItSl, of tho total population 31 porcont wore 
8olf«,aupporting persons | only 12 percent as earning dependents 
€uid the rsmaining 57 percent non-earning dependents, thus more 
than 50SC population of Uttar Pradesh depended on the earnings of 
less than 50^ persor^. If we include the earning dependents also 
in the category of persons who had to be supported the ratio of 
earners and non-earners comes to 31.69. This ratio compares very 
favourably with the dependent ratio prevailing ev«i in the highly 
industrialised western societies of the world. The ratio of 
dependents in agricultural and non-agricultural classes also did 
mt vary very much rather in both the sectors the percentage of 
self-supporting persons was very clc^e to each other. 30SJ in 
agriculture and 33% in non-agricultural sector. Of course the 
proportion of males and females in the category of self-supporting 
persons varies too much. In agricultural sectors out of 30 per 
cent total topulation engaged in it 27% were males and only 3% 
females. In the non-agricultural sector the percentagf»s vi^e 29 
4 respectively. 

faking over all position out of 31 percMit i^pulation forming 
self-supporting iMtrsons ohLy 28 percent were males snd 3 percMit 
were females. Thus the proportion of self-supporting persons is 
slightly higher in the iK>n-agricultural classes than in the 
agricultural classes. Besides the proportion of self-supporting 
persons is also higher in the non-agricultural classes than in the 
agricultural classes due to better opportunities of employment 
for them in livelihood classes of eottags indtsttries* Igrieulture 
of coarse offers better smployiient opportunities for engagement 
of wooen snd children in the f«ily holdings. The table below 
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gives peroentage distribution of seifaStipporting persons 
sight livelihood classes t 


5Jahle Mb. 8.8 




Livelihood classes 

Self supporting 

persons 


Persons 

Males 

ihsisales 

All Classes (Agr, & Mbn-Agy,) 

100 

100 

lOO 

All Agricultural classes 

72 

73 

68 

I Cultivators of owned land 

59 

60 

46 

II Cultivators of unowned land 

5 

5 

8 

III Cultivating Labourers 

7 

6 

12 

IV Agricultural rent receivers 

1 

1 

6 

All Ifon-Agricultural classes 

28 

27 

32 

V Production 

9 

9 

6 

VI Commerce 

5 

5 

B 

VII Transport 

1 

X 

1 

VIII Othw Services 

13 

12 



Taking the State of ottar Pradesh as a whole out of 10253610 
self-supporting p^soas 90.45C w«’e mslm and 0.6?J females. Amoi^ 
males 72.73? were engaged in agricultural and 27,31? in non-sg^i- 
cultural occupations, Th« self-supporting persons in 1351 toad 
7679806 earning depsndents - 28g males and 72% females. Of ®«ls 
earning dependents 83,4^ depended on agrioultural ocoupatl^^^ a»d 
only 16 , 6 ^ on non-agricultural occupations, ^ong cultlvai*®^ 
land 71,2^ were males, Mimg females earning dependents w«f® 
89,41? depended on agricuitaps and only 11,61? earning depen^sn^ 
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females had non-agricultural livelihood. 


Analysing the census figures of 1961 classified into two 
categories of workers and non-workers the livelihood pattern of 
the working popid.ation stood as under in different census years, 

fable Ho, 8,9 

TABLE SHOWING DISTRIBUTIOH OF POPULATION INTO WOHKERS AND NOK.WDBKBRS 
FROM 1901 to 1971=*^ 

(Ftgurtfi in *000) 

Categories Censi^ years 


OX WOX'JXOXV 

litti*' 

1911 

1921 

1931 

1941 

1951 

1961 

1971 

Total Popu- 
lation 

48685 

48152 

46670 

49777 

S8532 

63216 

73746 

oOcscfSV 

Total 

workers 

23611 

24641 

24830 

24159 

22900 

26839 

28850 

28417 

I 

11064 

13981 

16888 

19895 

Detail 

18236 

18428 

23100 

II 

2589 

8965 

2428 

1920 

not 

2131 

3261 

3850 

III 

267 

734 

950 

912 

avail 

268 

172 

214 

IV 

— 

— 

earns 

— 

able 

saee 

1801 

2841 

V 

2592 

2319 

2428 

1850 


2131 

801 

1024 

VI 

49 

87 

99 

70 


201 

M4 

273 

VII 

474 

1059 

1076 

1020 


1073 

1063 

1358 

vin 

186 

189 

230 

210 


278 

399 

510 

IX 

6390 

3307 

732 

1210 


2523 

8710 

3032 

* 

^on- workers 

-2.?o 

-?36''V 







1 Xn^^ijMsaiiUBi 


liKMiraaia 

^eamm 






^o^aaS. 





Taking the Census year 1961 individually the percentage 
of male and female workers in nine different industzlal 
categories of workers was as under* 
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Table Ho» 8»10 

TAHLE SHOWING SBXWISS PERCENTAGE DiSTRIBtJTION OF WORKIIKS POPH-iU 
TION INTO NINE INDUSTRIAL CATEGORIES IN 1961 


Categories of workers 

Persons 

Males 

Females 

Total workers 

100 

100 

100 

Ii^ustrial category I 

63.89 

63.62 

64.78 

II 

11.30 

9.06 

19.24 

III 

0,60 

0.66 

0.38 

IV 

6.24 

5.87 

7.58 

V 

2.78 

3.43 

0.47 

71 

0.74 

0.93 

0.06 

7II 

3,68 

4.43 

1.05 

Till 

1.38 

1.76 

0.04 

IX 

9#3® 

10.24 

6.40 


These flguM are Gisplayeil on the diagran Ifo* 12 facing 
this page. 

Detailing the occupational structure of H,P, Prof, Baljit 
Singh elearlF states in his •Comparative Economic Development of 
India and II,P, *, that in 1961 total working force increased by 
36 percent in India and by only 9 percent in H,P, In India the 
rate of grovth of working force was higher than the growth rate 
of population but in H.P, it was low«r. In G,P. during the 
decade there was an actual decrease of UII in female workers 
whils total female population increased by Vft* The labour 
market idiioh expai^ed in India recorded contraotion in G«P, 

State economy thim stagnated during the decade 1951«1961« Xn this 
pearled non* workers inersassd by 22^ inspite of lower rate of 
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population growth* Finale non»\K>rkors incroaoed at a rata 
higher than their rate of growth. Out of total increaee in 
working population by 9 ^, increase recorded in agricultural 
workers was 26f, mining 32^, household 32^, construction 11^ » 
commodity production and trade and commerce by 3^* In 
tertiary sector the working force increased by 2.7 percent* 

Taking overall position 75*6lJ percent of the working force was 
engaged in agriculture and only 9 percent in coatmodity j^oduc* 
tion* 

livelihood P-ttern ln gif ferment Regions t 

Dividing the general population of each region of Uttar 
Pradesh into eight livelihood classes, the proportion of agri. 
cultural and non-agricultural classes in three regions closely 
follow the state proportion. In the Sastern region the propor- 
tion is fairly high and in Western region considerably lower 
than the State average and the fact is explained by urbanisa- 
tion and industrialisation of these two regicms in Uttar Pradesh* 
Sxaaining the differences in agricultural class separately, it 
appears under Class X the largest percentage is in Hill region 
followed by Saofitern region. The smallest percentage of the class 
lives in Western region and Bundelkhand region* In Western region 
due to urbanisatiim tl^i proportion of population engaged in 
agricultural class is male and in Bundelkimnd region due to 
diffioult nature of terrain the cultivators have to engage hired 
labour for their own cultivation and have to do considerable 
sub-letting, luder class XX the highest percentage is in Bundel- 
khand region followed by lastem region and least is in Western 
region. In elass XXX highest percentage $6 found in Bumlelkhand 
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z'dglon and lowest in Hill region* The table below, figares of 
which are shown in the Map facing this page, gives the jpropor* 
tion of cultivating labourers in the various regions of tJ*P. 
since 1901* 


Table Bo* 8*11 

CIILTIVATIIG LABODRSRS AHD THSIE 
DBPSBDSNTS TO TOTAL POPULATION 1901 to 1951 


Regions / State 

1951 

1921 

1911 

1901 

Total (Cttar Pradesh) 

6*0 

8*7 

9*5 

9* 0 

1* mil 

1*1 

2*0 

2*1 

4*1 

2* Western 

5*2 

7*1 

7.0 

6*8 

3* Central 

5.2 

9.1 

11.0 

11.3 

4* Eastern 

7.1 

9*2 

10*8 

8*6 

5* Bundelkhand 

U*7 

15.1 

16*4 

16*6 


It has be^ observed that the proporticni of cultivating 
labourers has always been the lowest in Hill region owing to 
existence of large holdings ai^ lowest in such regions idiere 
holding are small* It is really renarkable that above table 
shows fall in the figures of cultivating labourers in the 
Central region also due to the fact that owing to land reform 
legislations many of the former labourers have been converted 
into cultivators. Thus there is now a tendency for the percentage 
of cultivating labourers to decrease mainly due to the reason 
that holdings are progressively decreasing in sise and along 
with that the need for snploying labourers is also decreasing* 
Cultivators also avoid engaging labour owing to mounting wages. 
The latest position of cultivators and other agricultural 
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labouretTS for the year 1971 ha* been a* imders 


Zahle Ho. 8.12 

T^E SHOWIHS PBRCEHTAas OP CULTIVaTOBS, AOBICULftJRAI, LABOOBEBS 
AHD OTHER VIOBlEgBS TO TOTAL WOBKSBS (RSGIOHWISB) IN THE YIAH 1971 


Region / Area 

Percentage to Total workers of 

Cultl. 

vators 

Agricul. 
tural 1. 

Othtae 

woxk^nrs 

1* mil Region 

20*5 

25*1 

54*4 

2* Veetern Region 

61.3 

13.6 

25.1 

3* Central Region 

71*0 

4.9 

24.4 

4* Eastern Region 

52*0 

27.3 

20*7 

5* Bundelkhand Region 

55*4 

14.7 

29*9 

Total U.P. 

56*0 

19.3 

24.7 


The figure* in the above table are illustrated by the 
Map Ho. 18 faoing this page. 

Among the non»agricultural classes the highest per outage 
fall* in western region azKi lowest in eastern region owing to 
different degree of urlianisation and industrialisation. Analyse 
ing the distribution in each separate class of non^agricultural 
livelihood in olass 7 of production the highest percentage falls 
in Western reglcna and lowest in Hill region. The Western region 
is highly ii^ustrialised and Hill region has very few orgwoised 
industries. Ihidio* class VI Commerce the highest percentage falls 
in Vest Iff n region and lowest in Hill region and liastinrn region* 
The Western region being highly industrialised is equally advan* 
ced in ccmmtffee also but the HU region is baolcward In this 
respect also* In class VII the highest percentage falls in 
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Western region followed fey HiH regicm and Central region* 

And under VIII class the highest percentage has been in the 
Western region • the most industrialised region of the State 
an^ lowest in the Eastern region* 

4. I? velihQod_Patter n of Rural an d 

The livelihood pattern of rural and urban areas of this 

State differs laaterially from each other and does not correspond 

with State av«?age. Deciding all economic activities in agricul* 

tural and non»agri cultural occupations we find that agriculture 

is predoBilnantly rural while iKm-agricultural occupations are 

followed by majority of population in urban areas. Although 

majority of rural population follows agricultural occuiMitions 

but eminent Geographers of India are not unanimoi»i in their 

views to designate rural population as agricultural population* 

prof* Go^al^ writes that "rural population in India is not 

synonymous id.th agricultural population. About 17 percent of 

rural populaticai in India derives its livelihoc^ from n<ai. 

agricultural pursuits. The actual number of such persons is not 

less than 50 milliou* Thus while these people are classed as 

rural they are not farmers." The learned Professor further 

maintains that a largo majority of rural non-farm people earn 

their living from activities which are not directly associated 

with local farming such as cottage iscKlustriesi handicrafts , 

processing industries, retail commerce, transport, local 

adbiinistrati<»i and public servioes like education and health* 

Stoek raising, fishing and j^antation industries bars also been 

defined as non.agrieultural occupations by esnsus*^ 

1. Goral, Prof* G*b*-, •Occupational Structurs of Ilia’s lural 

Fop^ation * A Begional Analysis •• The national Geographical 
Journal of India, Varanasi Sept* 1958 Vol* XV, Part III, 
pp* 187. 

2* Ibid*, p* 138* 
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Prof* Goi^al ful^theF oltserres that there are marked 
regional and inter .regional variations in the occupational 
structure of rural population in India* Since agricultural 
occupations predooiinate everywhere among rural population, 
their percentage is not a sensitivej^ to the study of regional 
variations in the livelihood pattern* Therefore, the percentage 
of rural popid.ation dependent on non.agrieultural pursuits for 
a livelihood has been used as the main criterian for the 
reqional divisions. 

In rural areas of I3ttar Pradesh nearly 84 percent of the 
population belongs to agricultural class of occupations and 
only 16 percent of the total population depends on m»n»agri. 
cultural classes of livelihood* Invariably in every region a 
part of the rural population always depends on non- agricultural 
occupations and there are only few regions in India where m'al 
non. farm population is lees than eight percent of the total 
rural population* The distribution of the rural population in 
the year 1951 into non- agricultural occupation was as un^eri 


Table Ifb, 8*13 

TABhS SHOWHa PBBCBHTAGB DISTBIBOTION OP RORAL POPULATION INTO 
LimiHOOD aASSBS OF DIFPIRENT RKIIONS IN 1951 


Area / Region 

Percentage of rural population 


Agricultural 

llsn-agriculWral 


Claeses 

classes 

1, Hill Region 

89 

11 

2* Western Region 

88 

18 

3* C^tral Regioii 

86 

14 

4* Eastern Region 

5* Bundelkhand Region 

78 

85 

88 

15 

Total U,P, 

84 

16 
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Ih© figar«8 in the above table are di essayed in the Map 
No. 19 facing this page. 


Agricultural occupations are practised by urban population 
also. In this State about 12?^ of the total urban population 
followed agricultural occupations in the year 1961. And thus 
the living pattern of urban population naterlally differs froai 
that of rural population. . In- variably in ev«py state a signifi- 
cant percentage of total working populaticn derives its liveli- 
hood from non-agricultural occupation. During the decade 19S1» 

61 a genuine shift has occurred in D.P. as well as other States 
of India in eaploynant from agricultural to ncm-agricultural 
pursuits due to substantial economic growth in these regions. 
**Thua in Indian areas, where an overidielming majority of the 
population lives in villages, sn analysis of the livelihood 
pattern of the rural working force win further an understanding 
of their diverse demographic and cultural ettitcdes and provide 
hsAkgroond knowledge for fonsulsting future plans for their 
social and economic development." In the year 1951 the agricul- 
tural occupations of urban population of D.P. ware as unden 


Tabls So. 8. 14 

TAm.S SHOWING PSRCBHTAGB DISTRIBOTION OF URBAN POPULATION INTO 
LimiHOOD aASSlS IN 1951 

urban 'popul'alioi 

Begicsi / Area ^ ' ^ ^ g' i ' e ' oiturtir ' 

occupations. 


Non-Agricultttrf 

oecui^tions 


1. Hill Regloti 

2. Western Region 

3. Central Bsgion 

4. Bastern Begion 

5. Bund elkhand. Begion 

Total U.P* 


1. Goral. Prof. G.D. and Gopal Krishnan- •Occupational Structure 
^ of Punjab". The Indian GsogrsiMoal Journal of Madras, 
m. XL, Nos. 1 and 2, p. 1* 
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Engagement of urban population into agricultural occupa- 
tion is shown on the Map No. 20 facing this page. 

The variation in occupational pattern exists even among 
different regions. In the urban areas the high proportion of 
agricultural population in the plain areas of Eastern and 
Vestern region^mainly due to the existence of high proportion of 
agricultural classes in urban areas of a few districts of these 
regions. It has also been observed that a fair proportion of 
urban population in most of the eastern districts have their 
roots in rural areas and people are mainly cultivatore of owned 
land. The livelihood pattern of city areas of Uttar Pradesh is 
cm pared below with that of urban areas which reveals a higher 
proportion of non- agricultural classes in rural than in urban 
areas. In 1951 there were 30 city areas in U.P. with a total 
population of 4777384. The population of 437 non-city urban areas 
was 384831S or 79 percent of city population. The difference in 
the sise of populatim is a potmit factor to explain the differ- 
ence in the livelihood classification of the city from that of 
urban areas. These figures are as under* 


tT.O. 
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Tabl« No, 8,16 


TABIB SHOWING PffiCENTAGB 
IN BIPPSHSHT timiHGOD 


DISTBIBOTION OP lEBAN AND CITY POPULATION 
aASSES IN 1951 


Livelihood classes 

Urban 

Population 

City 

Population 

Total Agricultural & Non-Agricultural 
Classes 

100 

100 

Total Agricultural classes 

12 

4 

I Cultivatoxs of ovoied land 

8 

2 

II Cultivator® of unowned land 

2 

1 

III Cultivating labourers 

1 

n 

IV Agricultural rent receivers 

1 

1 

Total Non-Agricultural classes 

88 

96 

V Production 

25 

28 

VI Coimerce 

22 

22 

VII Transport 

6 

8 

VIII Other services 

35 

38 


It is oloar from the above table that oon-agxlcultaral 
olaesee constitute over 90 jpercent of the population in all 
cities except Shahjahanpur, Amroha, Jaunpur, Budaun and Sambhal, 
Claes V of non-agricultural class of livelihood is highest in 
Plrozabad followed by Kanpur, Varanasi, Mirsapur, and Moradabad. 
Livelihood class commerce is followed more in areas with big 
Mandis, 

The livelihood pattern of self-supporting persons differed 
widelp from the pattern of general population both in rural and 
urban areas, fhe table below shows the percentage distribution 
of self-supporting persons into differwit livelihood classes 
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both in rural and in urban araaai 

Tabla Ho. 8.16 


TABLE SHOWIHQ PSBCIKTAGI DISTBIBBTION OF H)Pm,ATI0H OF EACH LIVE- 
LIHOOD CLASS IHTO SELF-SOPPORTim PERSOHS IH RURAL, URBAH AHD 
CITY AREAS ’ 


Livelihood Claeses 

Percentage of self- 
supporting persons in 


Rural 

areas 

Urban 

areas 

City 

areas 

Total of Agricultural d Hon- 
Agricultural classes 

30,4 

30.6 

3.11 

Total of Agricultural classes 

29,7 

27.2 

2.71 

I Cultivators of owned land 


26,9 

2.85 

II Cultivators of unowned land 

a5,6 

27.1 

2,69 

III Cultivating labourers 

36,7 

33,4 

3.40 

IV Agricultural Rent Receivers 

40,9 

24,9 

2.28 

Total of non-Agricultural classes 

34,1 

31.1 

3,12 

V Production 

33,3|1 

30,9 

3,13 

VI Commerce 

31.3 

27.0 

2,67 

VII Transport 

29,8 

31.2 

3,17 

VIII Other services 

36.0 

33,8 

3,38 


It is clear from the above table that in 1951 in the rural 
areas 30,4 pcu*oent population comprised of self-supporting 
population, 13,4 percent earning dependents and remaining 56,2 
percent as non-earning dependents. In urban areas the respective 
percentages were 30,6, 3.4 and 66, In city areas 31, l pero«it 
were self-supporting, 2,4 earning dependents and 66,5 percent 
as non-earning dependents. Distributing the self-supporting 
persons of rural and urban city areas and their percentage into 
different livelihood classes stood as follows i 
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7ABLS SHOllHG PSRCBKTAGB DISTRIBUTION OP RURAL AND URBAN POPULA. 
TION INTO DIFPSRBBT LIVSLIHOOD a ASSES. 1 


Libelihood Claeses 

Rural 

Population 

U^ban 

Population 

Total of Agricultural d Non. 
Agricultural Classes 

100.00 

100.00 

Total of Agricultural Classes 

82.01 

11.02 

I Cultivators of owned land 

67.14 

7.37 

II Cultivators of unowned land 

5.73 

1*48 

III Cultivating Labourers 

7.79 

1.06 

IV Agricultural Rent Receivers 

1.36 

1.11 

Total of Non-Agricultural Classes 

17.99 

88.98 

V Production 

6.32 

26.20 

VI Commerce 

2.43 

19*28 

VII Transport 

0.59 

6.30 

VIII Other Services 

8.65 

38.20 


1* Sources Census of U.P., ISSly Part I->A, p. 146. 


Making an analysis of the dependency of the rural popuXa* 
tion vith that of urban population it is clear froai the figures 
in foregoing table that the proportion of self-supporting 
p^sons is about the same in rural and in urban areas but the 
proportion of female self-supporting persons is leaser in urban 
areas than in rural areas in all the lirelihood classes. Woman 
|d,ay an Important part as earning dependent in rural population 
than in urban poi^dustion both in agricultural and ncas-agrieul- 
tural operations, laming depmdents are a feature of agricul- 
tural occupation only and flourish mainly in rural areas. The 
predominantly agricultural countries hsvs greatsr proportlcm of 
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rural population than partial one but not predoiElnantly agricul. 
tural eountriee and the later ha^e greater proportion tlian 
industrial countries, Xt has been found that decrease in agrl. 
cultural labour has gone hand in hand with increase In urban 
population except in Ottar Pradesh because figures for different 
c«Q8us years are i»3t comparable, As regards the working popula* 
tion in urban areas the following figures display its importance 
in urban areas as percentage to total working population. 


Table lio. 8,18 

TABLE SHOWING PERCENTAGE OP URBAN ^BKBRS TO TOTAL WORKERS IN 1961 


Area / Region 

urban workers 

Nos. t to total 

C*000) workers 

1, nil Region 

129 

4*4 

2 , Western Region 

1573 

53,6 

3, Central Region 

406 

13,8 

4, Eastern Region 

679 


5, Bundelkhand Region 

147 

5,0 

Total G.P, 

^34 

100,0 


Map No, 21 facing this page displays the figures in the 
ab07e table. 

As regards the causes of relative decline in agrict:dL tural 
population and consequent increase in urbanisati<»i it transpires 
that in the west it has happened under the Impact of industrial 
revolution which lead to mechanisation of agriculture | hiii^tHr 
yield per acre and reduction in agricultural aan.power require, 
ments. The surplus iBan.power migrated to urban areas and engaged 
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in the production of industrial goods for which the demand was 
on an increase. In Uttar Pradesh urbanisation does not seem to 
be the result of increase in yield per acre or mechanisation 
leading to reduction in man-power requirement but is the result 
of increase in population in relation to the rather fixed quan- 
tity of land imder cultivaticai. According to the Planning 
Commission further scope for increase in the area u»3er cultiva- 
tion is extremely limited and as such man-power requirements in 
agriculture seems to have come to saturation point. Addition to 
population must therefore be absorbed by industries or r ec eiv e rs - 
and comequently urbanisation would increase. The change in mode 
of cultivation would further Increase the pace of urbanisation. 

9 ^ l^-££S!i8B$,gSBa3LallgB t 

The occupation composition of the population of any regicm 
is as fluid as any other economic data and is subject to varia- 
tion the very next day. Although the latest position of the 
eooncmio engagement of the population of Uttar Pradesh is avail- 
able from the census returns of 1971 but the same may have 
considerably changed since then along with changes in the 
economic structure of this State. 

The total population of Uttar Pradesh in the year 1971^ 
stood at 8836^^779 of ^ch 46922872 were males and 41441907 were 
females. 6f this population 4.3 percent was in Ull region, 35.6 
percent in Mestern region, 17.8 percmat in oentrsl region, 37.5 
percent in Eastern region and only 4.8 percent in Buadelkhand 
region. Thus Eastern region of the State has the highest 

1. aistrictwise compositiaa of male and fem^e populaticm along 

with other details is given in Appendix# 
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cone exit rati of population azki the Bimdelkhand region haa the 
lowest. These figures are shown on Hap lio. facing this page. 

Of the total population of Uttar Pradesh as many as 28417 
(000) persons were returned as workers which comes to 32.2 
percent of the total population. The percentage of workers to 
total population has recorded a decline of 7.9 percent over 1961 
figures when this percentage stood at 39.1. In ahsolute numbers 
also the working population has decreased from 28850 (000) in 
1961 to 28417 ((K)0) in 1971. The nwber of male and female 
workers being 24777 ( 000) and 3639512 (000) forming 52*8 percent 
and 8.8 peremat of their respective total population. Thus more 
than 50 percent of male population was worker. It has been 
observed almost everywhere that all able bodied adult males do 
engage themselves in some economic activity or another, but 
that is not the case with female population. The male working 
population of Uttar Prademh has also recorded decline from 58.2 
percent of total population In 1961 to 52.8 percent in 1971. 

The nuDber of female workers is significantly msaller in 
comparison to male workers because most of the females of working 
age group are engaged primarily in household duties. The numb^nr 
of female workers was 3639512 only forming only 12.8 p^fcent of 
total workers of the State awl of total male workers. In 

the year 1961 the percentage of female wf»rkers to total female 
population was 18.1 percent but it declined to only 8.8 percent 
in the year 1971 recording s total decrease of 9.3 peromot during 
the decade. In their regional distribution which is shown m the 
Map Bb. 23 facing. tMa page the percentage of female workers to 
total workers was 38.2 in Hill region, 3.9 in Western region, 
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8*7 in central region, 18.3 in Saatern region and 14*0 in 
Bnndelkhand region. The State average stood at 12.8 percent for 
male workers. Based on these figures the highest proportion of 
fosale workers has been in mil region and the lowest in 
Western region which laroves that poverty is directly correlated 
with female participation in the labour force of a region. 

As regards the position of workers in different districts 
they were more than 50 percent of their population in more 
urbanised and industrialised areas and lesser than that in 
others. The districts where there were more than 5C^ workers 
are Uttar Kashi (63*711), Chamoli (57.81S) and Tcdiri Garhwal 
(51.61S). This has been attributed due to greatitf partioipaticsi 
of females in economic activities of theM regions. The lowest 
percentage of workers has been recorded in Etawah {27.21f) and 
other districts where the percmitage of workers Is quite low 
are Bulandshahr (27.4), A^a (27*6), Mainpuri sxkI Meerut (both 
27.81(). All these districts are in the Western plains. The low 
percentage of w>ikera in these areas may be due to lack of par. 
tioipation of females in eccmomic activities. 

Uttar PradMh being predominantly agricultural, most of 
the workers are engaged in agricultural pursuits. There are 
15910591 cultivators and 5497317 agricultural labourers and 
workers engaged in aotivitiee other than agricultural are only 
7008963. Their respective percentages to total workers being 
^•0, 19.3, 24«7* The regional distribution of these workers 
has already been diecuased earliar in this chapt^. 
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Sbn.work#!'# in O.P, fom & comfortable majority. In 1971 
the number of non^workere wae 59947908 of which 22145513 were 
males and 37802395 were fomales* Hon^workers formed 67«8 per 
cent of total population. Only 47*2 percent of total males and 
as high as 91.2 percent of total females were non* workers. The 
highest percentage of non. workers was in Western region^ 70.3 
percent followed by Bundelkhand region 67.7. The central region 
has non- workers. The Hill region claiming lowest peroim* 

tags has 57.1^ of its population as non- workers. These percenta- 
ges of non-workers in different economic regions are shown on 
Map No. 24 facing this page. 

Considering the occupational engageminat of the population 
of II. P. it can be stated that inecmie per %K)>rk«^ is lower in U.P. 
and there are not many anenues of employment. Since there is 
low productivity in all occupations we may continue to be a 
poor people even after the proportion of men and wosen engaged 
in trade, industry and trai:si|Ksrt has increased at the expei^e of 
agriculture and allied occupations. The pressure of |»>pulation 
has not only depressed the physical productivity of our agri- 
culture but it has also adversely affected its character and 
money return obtained from it by our farmers. Thus our popula- 
tion can never hope to be rich with our agriculture using primi- 
tive technique and inadequate resource. In the absance of other 
outlet for increasing population every possible effort should 
be made to revitalise agUculture and reform other occupatioitfi 
to make peo|d.e eemparatively more prosperous. 





IHTERNATIONAL CLASSIPICATIOH OF OCCUPATIONS AND 
OTTAH PRADESH 

There is no such achme of elaeslficatlon of occupations 
which is named as * International Scheme* nor any single scheme 
has been universally adopted by all the natioztfi or even by 
majority of the natioztfi. However, with a view to provide 
inter.country comparison of the data on occupational pattern 
of the population that United Nations has approved a schmae 
of classification of occupation prepared by Dr. Jacques 
Bertillon, a French National. This very scheme has been popu- 
larly known as "International Classification of Occupations" 
and the member nations of the UNO either collect their occu- 
pational data on the pattern of this schems or as near to it 
as they can. Such member nations of the UNO which cannot 
oollect their occupational statistics on the basis of this 
scheme atleast present their data on this pattern. 

An attempt has been made in this chapter to compare 
briefly the characteristlca of Bertlllan Scheme with the 
schemes of classification of occupations made applicable to 
the cKsonomy of Uttar Pradesh from time to time. It has also 
been attempted herein to compare the demographic and vocational 
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charaeterl«tics of Uttar Pradesh with certain selected coun- 
tries of the world. Accordingly this chapter has been divided 
into following sectionsi 

1, Schogies of occupational classification of U.P, and Interna- 

tional Classification of occupation. 

2, Ihwographic characteristics of TJ,P, conpared with selected 

countries. 

3, Occupational Pattern of Population in certain selected 

countries. 

The details of these sections are as under t- 

1 . SGHSMSS OF OCCUPATIONAL aASSIFICATION IK U. P. AHD 
INTBHNATIONAL CLASSIFICATION OF OCCUPATIONSt 
The “Bertillon Glassifioatlon of Occupations'* as approved 
by the Ucdted Nations Organisation was adopted in Uttar Pradesh 
with appropriate modifleatioss as late as 1911 althou^ first 
census count was saade in this State as early as 1872* There 
was no appropriate classification of occupatioi^ in the census 
of 1872. In the census of 1881 the ^gllsh classification was 
adopted in U.P. with Minor adjustnents but this scheme was 
totally unsuitable for this economy. The scheme of classifica- 
tion of occupations adopted in :i^81 did not last beyond one 
count and an altogether new scheme was introduced in the census 
year 1891 \4dch continued In the census of 1901 also* This 
scheme also did not serve the purpose. Bence with a view to 
provide international comparison of occupational statistics the 
scheme devised by Br. Jacques Bertlllon was adoptsd in U.P. 
(India) in the census year 1911 and with cartain minor aodlfl- 
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cation* continued till 1931. Bertillon Seheoe of claoaification 
of occupation i» very c<»iprehens4’'<and it a gi^upa and sub. groups 
can be as detailed or simple as dwBired without interfearing 
with the comparability of statistical infoimation. Tot this 
scheme did not suit the economy of Uttar Pradesh which needed 
an altogether new scheme of occupational classification based 
on Indian conditions but with facilities for it comparison with 
other countries. The Bertillon Scheme as adopted in Uttar 
Pradesh was discontinued after census count of 1931. Ho new 
sohme could be introduced in 1941 census count because it did 
not provide for collection of data relating to occupations of 
the population. 

4 new scheme of occupational classifleation was therefore 
introduced in the ceuius of 1951. This scheme is known as *The 
Indian Census Iconciaic classification Scheme*. This new scheme 
though based on Bertillon Scheme of 1931 is totally different 
from that. This scheme also differs from International Standard 
Industrial Classifleation Scheme (ItlCS). Sene of the basis 
differences of 19S1 scheme with those of Bertillon Scheme and 
ISICS scheme are as undert 

a. Id^laa. Census Bconos c Classification Schsms 19S1 
and Bertilloi^ Sch eme of, 931 i ' 

The Bertillon Scheme bm applied to the economy of Uttar 
Pradesh in 1931 classified all persons into earners, earning 
dependents and non.earning dependents. In 1951 all persons have 
been classified as self-supporting persons, earning dependents 
and non-earning depend^ts. The difference betwema 'earners* 
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and * 8 alf. supporting persons* is very slight but it has affected 
the comparability of occupational figures of two censuses. Then 
in 1931 econoaic status of a person was not ascertained and in 
1951 every self-supporting person has been classified either 
as employer, employee, independent worker or even otherwise. 
Further in 1931 principal means of livelihood was recoded only 

ijce-n 

for earnirs and earning dependents but in 1951 it has^ recorded 
for all persons. Thus in 1951 ev«s non-earning dependents have 
besii classified into livelihood classes which was not possible 
in 1931. 

b. lQ^^j:eQiai_ioo2iORic Classification Sch<mie 1951 



The International Standard Industrial Classification 
Scheme has been evolved by the United Nations to provide inter, 
country comparability of occupational data. The Indian Census 
Beonomic Classification Scheme of 1951 was draiei to maintain 
comparability with International Scheme of the United Nations. 

The SeonoHBiG and Social Cmincil of the United Nations recommeu. 
ded the use of this scheme by all mmber govenmesits either by 
adopting this system as national standard or by rserranging their 
statistical data in accordance with International scheme for 
purposes of international comparability. 1951 scheme gave 
effect to the later of the two alternatives. 

In International scheme there are 10 divisions and 44 
major groups of economic aotivitiee which include agriculture 
ai^ eorrespond to 10 divisions and 88 subwdivlsions of Indus, 
tries and services of 1951 schems. In International Scheme 
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tftiit of ClaseiflcatloD 1» »organi««d establi«l»©nt» and produce 
is the criterion for classifying the establishnent. The classi- 
fication of establishment is the classification of every member 
of the establishment. In the scheme of 1951 unit of classifica- 
tion in every ease is the individual. All employees and inde- 
pendent votTh^tb have be«i classified %d.th reference to the 
oc»amodity produced or services rendered by them individually, 
^ployees have been classified vith reference to their ovn 
activity and without reference to that of their employers. 

Thus there is a technical difference between the two 
schemes with regard to the TTnit of Classification undtO* the 
scheme of 1951 for every eelf- supporting perecsa, his priigsipal 
and secondary means of livelihood were recorded if one had. 

Again every self-supporting person was classified into 
^ployer, Smployee and Independent worker. 

Nati onal Classif lcat on of.Occupations 1961 and Bertlllim 
Scheo;. 

The scheme of occupational classification adopted in 1951 
no (toubt was very oomprshsnsivs and provided international 
comparability also but it did not suit the 8oeio»eooncmic needs 
of India (tr.P.)* As such it could not continue bsytmd the 
oenstni count of 1951 and s new scheme * Rational Classification 
of Occupations* was adopted in the census of 1961. A detailed 
study of the coverage of this new scheme under its elev«itll> 
divisions clssrly rsvssls that these groups though different 
from BertiUen elsssificaticm ere not materially very differ^t* 
In brief tl^ groups of Moncnde sotivities followed by the 
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peopX« of Uttar Pradesh have been suitably re*arraiiged io this 
new Bchene %Mch is based on 1951 scheme or say indirectly on 
Bertillon SchoGie. 

Analysing in detail the various schemes of occupational 
classification followed in this State from time to time and 
their comparison with International Schemes it can be stated 
that the International Scheme of occupational classification 
as evolved by the United Nations Organisation makes division of 
labour not according to the work ^diich people do but according 
to the econcmic process which their work sub-serves. The 
Bertillon Scheme of classification of occupations clearly 
differentiates agricultural labour and the lub-clase * Insuffi- 
ciently Bescrlbed Occupations* and others have been included 
in the category of general labour. This class of general labour 
conceals all other labour under the headings such as « Industry, 
Trade and Transport* which Imap together the managing director 
of a company and the wcmtan ^o carried a basket of mud from 
a lit to an smbarkm^mat. In fact no echeme of occupational 
claseifioation can take account of all linee of distinction 
but the defect of Bertillon Scheme is that it has a material 
and not a hman basis which would have been better adopted to 
the requirements of the econemy of Uttar Fradeeh, It was one 
of the main reasons that Bertillon Scheme which did not suit 
the socio-economic needs of this State had to be discontinued, 

2. DffiOGHAPHIG CaAEACTSKISTICS OF U,P. aMPABlB WITH SSLECTBB 
COUNTBIES * 

Uttar Pradesh being only one of the nineteen States of 
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Xadla it would havo tean only logical and appropriate to 
compare its occupational ai^ demographic details with those 
of other states in India, But here in the pl^sical, deBOfra- 
phis and occupational details of IJttar Pradesh hare Been 
compared with those of other countries in Europe, America, 

Asia and Africa with a view to analyse the trend of B,P, in 
respect of occupational structure to examine the degree of 
deviations# Bow a question logically arises that when 0,P, is 
only a part of a country then why its details should *oe compared 
with those of other countries. There is absolutely no denial 
of this fact that tn^tar Pradesh is only a part of Indian 
Onion rather a State within the Federation of India, hut it 
forms a sifoificant part and occupies a place of imique impor. 
tanee in respect of its area and population. Compared with 
other countries of Europe, America, Africa, Asia and Australia 
one finds that the population and area of Ottar Pradesh exceeds 
that of many countries or is atleast equal to their *8, Seme of 
the countries compared herein are much smaller than Ottar 
Pradesh in respect of its area and population. Hence it appears 
«ulte appropriate to compare Ottar Pradesh with certain other 
countries in respect of its occupational structure. The table 
below ccanpares population and area of Ottar Pradesh with certsln 
other countries of the world. 
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TaMe @*1 

TAM.® momm arm amd jpophiATIoh of ottab i^adish asd csafAiH 

OTHBB COOMTRISS OF THE WOBLD. 


Country 

Area 

sq«Km» 

(*000> 

Population 

Tear Ss.C'OOO) 


Ottar Pradaah 


1961 

737,46 

Afr $ 

Ohaaa 

239.0 

1960 

67,27 

Seaogal 

3J98. 0 

1961 

31,10 

Southara lodasia 

389.0 

1962 

36,18 

Ogaada 

236.0 

1959 

87 

ZamMa 

746.0 


34,09 

Mast am s 

Costa liea 

51.0 

1963 

13,36 

CMIo 

2.3 

1960 

73,74 

Iquador 

3.1 

1962 

45,15 

Pwaaia 

76.0 

1960 

10,13 

Agta 1 

Cyprus 

1.1 

1960 

6,74 

laraal 

21.0 

1961 

21,79 

Japan 

370.0 

1955 

892,76 

Korea 

220.0 

1955 

215,02 

Paklstaa 

947.0 

1961 

9C^,83 

fwtkAj 

781.0 

1955 

240,65 

vrasMi 

Austria 

84.0 

1961 

70,74 

BelgluK 

31.0 

1961 

91,90 

CCoutlBued) 
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fable Ho. 9»i (ocmtlimet) 


Francs 

547.0 

1962 

464,56 

W. Qernany 

248.0 

1961 

539,77 

Irs land 

70.0 

1961 

"SStpXS' 

Italy 

301.0 

1961 

506,24 

Poland 

313.0 

1960 

^4|06 

Spain 

505.0 

1960 

305,25 

Svsdsn 

450.0 

1960 

74,96 

Tugoslavia 

256.0 

1961 

185,49 

Austral a t 




Hewsiland 

269.0 




Sooree i United HatiosP Demograpbie Tear Book, 1964, fables 
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?lgares in above table make it aboodantly clear tbat 
invariably in every case eiteS above the area of Uttar iPradesk 
and its popi]dation ereeeds that of other countries whioh have 
been conpar^ above, la would be detailed in a later table the 
rate of annual increase in |K»pulation ^idiieh controls the 
labour supply of a region the U.B.*s rate eospares favourably 
with those of otli»r countries and in quite a few cases it is 
even lesser. The occupational pattern of a population as 
already stated earlier is governed by nimerous factors sene of 
idiich are natural %diile others are purely cultural. In regioiui 
^diere nature has not been discrlninatory the entire oredit for 
advaneenent of a region's seonosy and growth of niaerous 
^oncttie aetivities and also its urbanisation depends on oul* 
tursl isveleineat. f aiding lainfall, t«ij^rature and clSnate 
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ao two ooaatilos are oxaotly siailar oalosa they lie leagthwie# 
wlthia the ease raage of latitude where both physical aa8 cal- 
tural factors together determine the eeoQOiic eagageft<»it of the 
popolatioa* Iren in the same conatry natural arid physical fac- 
tors differ frciB rei^on to region ar^ so diffaop its occupational 
pattern. 

la the suheontinent of India, Ottar Pradesh is one of the 
more predaninaatly agricultural States. It has 74.18 percwat 
of her population depcaadeat on agriculture as against 69* 84 
pere«at arerage for the country as a wl^le. Based on the engage- 
ment of populatioa in agriculture Uttar Pradesh has fourth 
position in agricultural population.^ The other three States^ 
>^eh have larger iropcn^tion of agricultural population than 
Sttar Pradesh ars Madhya Pradssh (76^), Orissa (79.289C) and 
Bihar (86.04^). fravaneore Cochin has the Isrgeet proportion 
of agricultural population* The engagement of population in 
agriculture in varying degrees shows the differ«aice in the 
degree of urhanisation in differ^nst States of Indie an9 also 
thsir dsgrss of industrialisation. In non-agricultural popula- 
tion ths Stats of Uttar Pradesh is behind all India average and 
it has very low pcsiti<m among States. OhLy Bihar, Orlfga and 
Punjab havs figures lcw«r than Uttar Pradssh. 

m- mmmmL cmtAiu w&wpim 

Whils mahing a dstailsd c<»iparison of ths occupational 

X. C^saus of l.P. I9ii, Osmal Isport, fd. lA, p. lOO. 

2. The details of U.F. *8 Occupational Pattern has been 

com pared with oth^ States in a later Chapter. 
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pattern of tJttar Pradesh with that of eertaln seleeted eoon. 
tries of the world it becomes desirable to analyse the aiinnal 
growth-rate of population and annual increase in the male 
labour force in these countries, the table belov disj^ays the 
annual average percentage growth of population and that of male 
labour force. 


table No. 9.2 

lAaS SIOWIIKI JJfBRJii AtSHAOl PSaCENTAQl dUDWtH HAtB OF POKILAf ION 
AND MALE LABOUR TCKCI IN CERTAIN SELOTSD COUNTRIIS 


Country 

Average for 
the period 

Annual Average Per- 
centage Growth with 
rate of 



Poimla- 

ti<m 

Male Labour 
Force 

France 

1872-1954 

0.23 

0.41 

Ibiited Germany 

1882-1939 

1.20 

1.60 

Great Britain 

1881-1951 

1.00 

SO 

Italy 

1911-1954 

0.90 

0.70 

Mexico 

1910-1950 

1.70 

1.40 

Swedes 

1910-1950 

0.70 

1.10 

Egypt 

1989-1947 

1.90 

1.^0 

Japan 

1930-1954 

1.40 

1.04 

Uttar Pradesh 

1901-1971 

1.17 

0.30 


Sourcei Average ealculations are based on the figures published 
in IntMfnational Labour Review Feb. 19SO At U.P. Census 
Bepert (Provisional) 19tl. 


Figures in the above table clearly indicate that average 
annual parentage growth rate of the population of l^tar Pradesh 
during the last fifty or more year# has not been abnormal, rather 
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it ha* been la close vicinity of tbiited Geraiany, Great Britain, 
Italy and Japan* France baa bewa the «aily exception in tbi# 
ease becanse of her very low growth rate* The growth rate of 
tJ.p, has been lower to those of Mexioo, Sweden and Bgypt* 

In respect of growth rate of sale labour force the position 
of Gttar Pradesh is rather more than satisfactory as it has been 
lower than that of all other countries referred to In the above 
table* The annual average percentage growth rate of male labour 
force in ir,P, has been lower than that of France also* The 
average annual growth rate in labour force in most of the luro* 
pean and ihsierieitn countries has been around one percent whils 
in nttar Pradesh this rats has bsiai only 0*30 percent (mly* 

Thus in absoluts tarns the total numbsr of males available for 
employment has bsen leaser but due to baokwerdness of the 
eeonemy of this Stats a larger proportion of evcmi this imall 
supply could not be gainfully csiployed* It Is really strange 
that insplte of lower perewtage of annual average growth rate 
of male labour force its total supply has been enosmous in 
ITttar Pradesh beeauss of hli^er population base and higher 
participation rats of males in the labour foree* The table 
below discloses the per capita inecne and laboiff force parti* 
eipation rate of males in obtain selected countries of the 
world* 


P.-r. o 
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S&I^Xo 9*3 

TABLE SBDWIKG PABTICIPATIOH BATE OF MALES IN GSBTAIM SttSCTED 
COUHTRIBS ACCORDING TO THEIR LEVEL OF 1G0K(MIC DBVBLOIWSIIT 


Country 

PiO* capita 
ineoBie in 

Labour Force Participation 

Rate of 


JL cT 

ill 

Total 

Popula* 

tion 

If alee 

tJ.S.A. 

1870 

39.5 

60.7 

Sweden 

950 

74.4 

67.5 

D.K, 

780 

82.9 

69.0 

France 

740 

75.6 

64.2 

^apan 

190 

49.9 

55*9 

Egypt 

120 

79.1 

65.2 

irttar Pradeah 

50 

39.1 

92.0 


1, Source s W.S, Woytla^ky aad 1,S* Woytlneky - «Morid 


Population and Production* - Trend* and Outlook, 
New York, 1953, p, 62 and p, 350. 

Total labour force partlclpatiran rate trm D.lf. 
D«BOgrapb£e year Book, 1964. 
figuree for tJttar Pradeeh fro® Ceneue Re^rt of 
tJ.P. 1961 and Proirlslonal Population Total - Paper 
I of 1971 (Supplanent). 

Piguroa of per capita InecaBe of D.P. frcm C.S^Ot* 
RMte Paper 1954. 

The Mgher participation rate of total population 
in the labour force of H.K. France and Egypt hae 
been due to lower minimiBi age linlt for participa* 
tion In labour force. 
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Ii^pite of high^ paTtidpatioo rata of nalaa 1 b thta 
labour foreo of tJttar Pradieali the per capita iBCcne le vary 
low because the iuooiie of the partieipatiBg sales is shari^ 
by the fesales and depeadents of the family whose parti ci* 
patiOB rate la labour force of Uttar Pradesh Is very very 
low as eoia pared to other States of India and also of other 
countries of the world. 

^ i g ag-SB ent of Populat ioB in Diffe ren t g cc BPatioi^f 

C<msid<Bring the engageaent of the population of different 
countries into ntmerous econosie activitlea It can be suamied 
up for the Sake of eouparability that all occupational groups 
of grainful eeonoBie activities can be conveniently divided 
into four sub. groups as under t 

1. Agriculture 

2. Industry 

3. Trade n Conner ee and Trans port ^ aad 

4« Other Occupaticms. 

It is ^ ths basis of above gr^p of econcmic actlviti^ 
that occupational pattern of Uttar Pradesh has been cc5«i»sed 
with C€U^tain selected countries in the following tablet. 
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Table Ho, 9,4 

TABLE SHOMIliS 1HSAO0<EHT OF THE POFOLATIOH OF CBBTAIH SSLKJf^ 
COUHTRISS IHTO DIFFERENT OCCUPATIONS.! 


Perc«itage of Workiag Population engaged la 


Country 

Agricul- 

ture 

Indus- 

try 

Trade 1 Ccb. 
& Trans. 

Other 

oocupations 

France 

36,5 

28,6 

17.4 

17.5 

Germany (United) 

28.2 

39.3 

18.4 

14.1 

Auetria 

38.9 

32,5 

12.7 

15.9 

Italy 

47.0 

27.0 

12.0 

14.0 

Spain 

52.0 

23.0 

9.0 

16,0 

Netberlande 

19.3 

34.9 

20.3 

25.0 

Norway 

5 

32,0 

19.6 

18.9 

Sweden 

S4e 5 

36,9 

19.1 

19.5 

Czeoliolovakia 

37.7 

37.3 

11.3 

13.7 

Poland 

45.8 

weaeoee 

mmmrn 54# 

3 

U,K. (Poet War) 

32. 5 

44,9 

18,9 

3.7 

Irelai^ 

49.0 

15.0 

13.0 

23.0 

Turkey 

76.0 

11.0 

4.0 

10.0 

Japan 

48. 0 

21.0 

29.0 

2.0 

Union of South Africa t 
European Population IB* 9 

26.8 

29.5 

24.8 

Hon,. * * 

52.7 

18.5 

4.6 

24*2 

Canada 

21^2 


23.6 

21.7 


12i8 

34.5 

26.2 

27.5 

Mexico 

€4.4 

12.7 

12.0 

9.9 

Argentina 

25,9 

29.1 

19.8 

25.2 

Brasil 

67.4 

12.8 

9.1 

10.7 

Aaetralla 

15.4 

34,2 

24.4 

26,0 

Uttar pradeeh 


8. 0 

4.0 

12.7 

1. 8nnv<<i<k# ta^oaraDhy and Man* 

by W.Q.?, 

. Balohin, tol. I & II. 

Distribution of 
Occupations has 

U.P, »» working population into different 
been baaed <m the average of 1961 population. 
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imong the eouatrlee with which Uttar Pradeeh has heesi 
ccHBparea herewith France, aermany and Mstria are by far the 
aost importajat* France has always been reasarkable for her 
varied wealth. Her wide range of physical featnrea fron rugged 
Alps to fertile plain, fro® rocky shore to the Cote d« Azbet 
and her variety of huaan types give her the greatest resources 
of any couintry in lurope. dermany is a very important country 
of Central Europe, fhe developaaent and the abasing growth of 
h&t economic condition, until 1945, seriously inturrupted by 
the first world war can in no way be ccKipared with that of 
England, In the first decade of 19th century the country was 
scarcely coaHieroialised and not at all Industrialised. But 
the population was now in a position to think of devsloping 
trade and agriculture and of the exploitation of natural 
wealth. Fundamental changes have taken place in this eecmony 
since 1939 when more than 42 per cent of the country was under 
plough and 27 percent under forest. So far Austria is corner* 
nod it is raasarkable that although half of the population of 
the country is rural but Industry is important in Austrian 
econcsmy. Helgected between 1919 and 1938 It was then developed 
by the laid new foundation for her future advan* 

Client, 

An analytical study of the figures detaihed in the fore, 
going table of occupational ^gagement of population of 
different oouatrles clearly reveals that position of U,P,»s 
sconcmiy coiaparss favourably with Turkey and Brasil only In 
respect of angagesient of population In agriculture* Though 
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percentage of population engaged into industrial ocoupatioz^ 
is very low in Ireland (15. Gl) , Turkey (11, 0^), Mexico {12.7SC) 
and Brasil (12,8SI> yet the place of Ottar Pradesh is lowest 
of all as this State is too backward even aaong other States 
of India and occupies practically no place on the industrial 
Map of the world. In ^plopient of population into coamerce 
and transport the economy of tJttar Pradesh is similar to that 
of Spain C8,(^), Turkey (4,0^), Non^European Population of 
Union of South Africa (4,6f) and in sAploynent into other 
occupations, Uttar Pradesh Is nearer to United Germany {X14.1^) 
Austria (15.9^), Italy (14.01), Czecholovakia (13.711) and 
Brasil {10.71?) with U,P,»s 12.71? of total working population 
in this Sector. Post-war U.K. with 3,7lC and Japan with 2.01? 
of total working population in other occupations are placed 
lower to Uttar Pradeeh, 

The World Map facing this page displays occupational en- 
gagsMent of working po|» 2 latlon of certain selected countries 
in oonparison with that of Uttar Pradesh. 

It can easily he concluded fr®i the detailed figures ©f 
occupational engagement of population of certain luropeaai 
American, African, Australian and Asian countries displayed 
in the table referred to earlier that although pattern af 
occupational eagagsmeat of populatioa of Uttar j^adesh re* 
seahles with some countries la one ecwaoslc actirity er aimsther 
but Uttar Pradmih staads ia a© way similar to these countries 
because of her ee^omic backwardness, lesser degree urbn* 
nisation, under^development of agriculture, less*? <»* 
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B«at of agricaXtaro, loasor • dovolofeeiat of transport ai»a 
GODsunlcatioii s^stams. All thess factors are basically rsspon* 
slble for lower eecmoDio advancement of this state which saff- 
ers with higher degree of unemployment, lower per capita incite, 
lover participation rate of total and wom^ population in the 
lalK>tnr' force of the eecoGmy, 

It MBj mt he much beyond the point to ?^t&te here that 
after 1&65 Japan a highly industrialised economy in the East 
has been experiencing shortage of labour especially in the 
active age groups, Japan’s an all establislments bear the 
impact of this new dmiograpMc trend. They were so far abstspb- 
ing the younger group entrants to the labour force at low 
wages • a phencmenon that is painfully widespread in whole 
of Uttar Pradesh, In our villages, and cities Irrespective 
of the directive principles of India’s constitution to elimi- 
nate exploitation and deprivation fro® which otir teaming 
millions in the young age group suffer. Yet the path of 
econcmic develops ©nt is not very smooth. Sum ©roue social 
problems will emerge as a result of the disorganisation of 
mall and even medium sized establishments which form subs, 
tantial sector of the eccrnosiy of Uttar Pradesh, If experl^ce 
oth^ countries is a guide the decrease in the niaib^^ of 
young workers in the labour force will reduce labour mobility 
and make the empl^^ent pattern relatively flexible* fh^se 
are some of the problems which will have to be faced and solved, 
fhe logie cf Japanese economic dev^opmsnit may not be acceptable 
to Uttar fradwih or to India in view of changed econamie eondi. 
tie^ of our eecsKaiy, fhe broad trends of employment in the 
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face of high rates of growth of population la isany Aslan 
oouatriee iacludlag Itadia is expected to be more or leas 
similar. It has besn estimated that during the period 1960- 
1980 more than 300 million Jobs will have to be found in 
the ECAUB; region to provide merely for new entrants to the 
labour force as distinot fr<sa the existing Job seat:ers or 
those who may be interested in change to better fcheir lots. 

Japan is not ths only economy in the world which has been 
experimcing shortage of labour ratter labour is everywhere 
inadequate and it would be of value to know as to what the 
available supply i> asid In what directions it is contracting 
or expanding. Since the sconcjsay of Uttar Pradesh is in no way 
totally or evtaa partially fully similar to any other country 
of the Bast or the West, it may act be possible to treat 
occupational pattern of any country as ideal to improve this 
economy, fhe occupational problems of this State are peculiar 
in themselv^ and this maldistribution will continue for 
some more time to case, thus instead of ocmiplete reshuffling 
of Mcupational pattern of U.P. in conformity to those of 
other countries, it may be more experiencing to improve the 
productivity of those who engage li^artlcular occupations 
within the occupation rather than outside it. 
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ILAMBD ECOMM IC QRO^TH A|g> OCCCfPATIQHAL PAtfEBlf 
OF DTTAR PRADESH 

In Mareh 1971 th# Stat« of Uttar Pradesh like rest of 
India completed twenty years of planned economic derelopmeat. 
This period includes fifteen years of the first three Five 
Year Plans, few years of pause in planning and also few years 
of the Fourth Five Year Plan of State's economic development. 
The development plans of Uttar Pradesh have been fonaulated and 
execute in terms of broad based objectives laid down by the 
Planning Commission of India for Increasing national income 
per capita and providing more and more employment opportunities 
Since the expansion of the State's economy and execution of 
various development sehmees in different i^ans have always 
resulted in increase as yell as diversification of employment 
opportunities, an attsmpt has been made to analyse in this 
chapter the progress of employment into different sectors of 
State's ecc^omy and to project a trend for future. Various 
statistical details have been compared with 1951 idisn the first 
Five Year Plan was put into exscutlon. It is with this ^d in 
view that the present chapter has be«i sab*divided into four 
sections — (i) Stats' a economy, (2) Objectives of Planningj 
( 3 ) Progross of smploymsnt opportunities and (4) Future trend 
of employment in Uttar Pradesh. 
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With a population of 88,4 milliona in 1971 the State of 
Uttar Pradesh stands as the most populous State of India* Out 
of total population of 88*4 millions as many as 28*4 million 
persons have been returned as workers which comes to 32*2 per- 
cent of the total population* The ntmber of male and f^ale 
workers during the same peri(Hl stood as 24*8 millions (52*8SC) 
and 3*6 millions ( 8 * 8 ^) respeotively. Since Uttar Pradesh like 
rest of the country is predominantly an agricultural State most 
of the i«irsons are engaged in agricultural pursuits* there are 
15910S91 cultivators, 5,497,317 Agricultural labourers ai^ 
only the remaining workers, i.e., 7008963 persons are engaged 
in activities other than cultivation and agricultural labour* 
these workers form S6*0SJ, 19.35< and 24*7^ respectively of the 
total working population of Uttar Pradesh. 

Looking at the figures of workers and non-workem it 
can be stated that in the beginning of the 1 st Five Tear Plan 
i*e., in 1951 out of total population of 63.2 miUions laCLy 
26.4 millions or say 41.761( were mrkers and the remaining 
population of 36*8 millions was composed of non-n^i^ers* Son- 
workers formed 58 *24^ of the total population in the year 1951 
of which 41*751^ of males and 76.37 percent of the females were 
non-wsrkers. The following table shows the regional distribu- 
tion of population and ncm-workers in the year 1951. 
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Table lb. 10 *1 

TAUB SHOWIMJ THB REQIOMAL BISTRIBUTIOH OF TOTAL FOPOLATION 

Am m^LwomEBs xs the year losi. 


Region 

Percentage Distribution of 


Area 

Popula. 

tion 

Hon* 

workers 

Workers 

1* Hill 

17.4 

4.0 

2.3 

6.6 

2, Western 

27.9 

34.3 

38.1 

27.9 

3* Central 

15.6 

17.8 

12.9 

17.2 

4* Eastern 

29.1 

39*3 

38.0 

42.4 

5* Bundelkhand 

10.0 

4*6 

8.7 


6* Total H*P. 

100.0 

100.0 

1^.0 

100.0 


The above table^ flgaree of are in Map Mo* 26 

relates to the regional eeo&OMy of tTttar Pradesh a^ Is 
eative of the fact that the Basttfna region of Uttar Pradesh 
has the highest percentage of total area (29.1^), highest 
percentage of population (39.3^), highest percentage of workers 
(42»4^> and highest percentage of non* workers C38«0f) also* 
Bnndelkhand region has the lowest share in area (lO.OSC). Hill 
region has the lowest percentage of population (4*04} and also 
the lowest percentage of non* waiters (2.^) and Bnndelkhasd 
region has the lowest pere«itage of workers (s*t^)* It is in 
this background that the progreis of oaplosnaMat has been 
studied in this chapter* 

XZ * Qb iaet ^ 

In this State also as elsowhwre planning has beim eonsi. 
dered as a n^essarjr instrtaiMit to create conditions for aeoe* 
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leration of eeonomle growtli and to achieve an e<|ui table and 
balanced developDent. In thia reapeet poaitive daty baa be«Q 
eaat by the eonatitutlon <m the State to atpive to prenote the 
welfare of the people. In brief, planning inoludea all the 
econonlG, political and the aocial inenctivea. “Behind the 
development plana that are drawn ap, i® the vision of the fhture, 
even aa the Indian peoi^e had a viaion of freedom and indepoa* 
denee daring the Img of the national straggle as there 

is faith and confidence in that fatare. Fally coneioua of exist, 
ing difficulties, the people have also the conviction that these 
difficulties will be overcome.'*^ 

The First Five Tear Plan aimed to rehabilate the economy 
from war damage, famine and partition dislocation ai^ building 
up institutions which would help the economy to grow in the 
desired direction. The Second Five Tear Plan sought to carry 
the process further, accelerate the rate of gro%rth and initiate 
the strategy which would assist in bringing about such striMtu. 
ral changes in the economy as seemed necessary if the longterm 
objeetives of the development was to be achieved. The Third 
Plan was conceived as the first stage of a decade or more of 
intensive developm^t leading to a self reliant and s^f. 
generating economy. It aought to caaurc a mdLnimum lev^ of 
living to every family in the State while narrowing econcmic 
and social disparties. 

The Fourth Five Tear Flan which ab^uld normally have 

1. Govt, of ir.P. - Fourth Five Tear Plan - k Preliminary 

Mefflo, p. 23* 
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f<d.low9d thB Third iPlan eoald not be ImplemeBted as each for 
certain unavoidable reaeoas and a period of three Annual Flam 
intervened between the Third Plan and the Jburth Plan ^ch is 
now being implemented. Aaong other Sehemes of balanced economic 
growth the Fourth Five Year Plan alms *to maximise employment 
opportunities compatible with the proposed growth rate and as 
far as practicable , to hold the back^log of unemployment at its 
present level if it be not possible to reduce lt». 

Serious and practical thinking to reduce unemploymimat 
became necessary because the employment position has bemoi 
detriorating in the State fwai one plan to another. The number 
of unemployed persons rose fro® about 9.S lakhs at tha beginning 
of the Second Plan to 13.0 lakhs at its end. The Third Plan 
closed with the nwber of unemployed rising to 21 lakhs. The 
situation detriorated further during the three years interven* 
ing between the close of the Third Plan and the beglnniiig of the 
Fburth Plan. The sixe of ti^ back log of imemployed persons at 
the beginning of the fburth Uve Year Plan was about 23 lakhs* 

The extent of nnemjiLoyment nodoubt is very great in this 
State but that is not all. The State of Uttar Pradesh also 
suffers froB extmasive underemployment as well. The econcmy of 
the State as already stated earlier is predominantly agriculo 
tural and its industrial atruoture is still in infancy. Since 
our industrial base is incapable of improving the economy, 
poverty, muniloyment and low production have become order of 
the day. Mer the eireiastances prevailing at present the 
economy of U.p. can be eharaettfrised by lope sided industrial 
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grovtli, low rat© of growth, iocroaaing prosauro of popalation 
and fast growing onamployaiont. Oar Induatrial baa© la llaltod, 
Mor© than 50^ of th© population of thla Stat© llvoa In iindor- 
developed area©* 

Although unenploTKent prevalla ©verTwhere hut It la nor© 
fhht in urban area© than In rural area©. Then there 1© nor© of 
undereaploynent In rural area© where pM>pl© do not have encmgh 
of work to keep then engaged on a wholetliie baal© and provide 
enough of Income to meet their basic needs. More and more 
employment opportunities are needed in urban areas for profe* 
sslonal©, middle level technicians, trained but without e«rti* 
fieate tradesmen and craftsmen, i^iHed, «eni.8killed, unedu. 
cated and unskilled labourers, trntnployment among educated 
persons is more pressing in urban areas than in rural areas* 

In rural areas employment faoilities are neeSed for mmsll 
farmers, farmers of 8ub.marginal land, landless labourers, 
village oraftimen and oth^ edueated persons who are either 
totally unemployed or partially under employed* 

Among the unemployed professionals, special mention may 
ba mada that of Inglnaering and Agrleultaral graduatas and 
diiCLoma holdara* In 1961 thara ware only 3000 Inginaering 
graduates ^diosa nwbar smUlad to 10,000 in 1969 and in the 
Same year thara ware 20,000 diplcma hddars in this State* 
Totalled together this figure cm^ to more than lOSt of thla 
kind of profassionala in India. Bvan at prMant more than 3600 
Engineering graduates and 56,00 diploma holders have no work 
and some of them are without work for the last fsw years. 
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of thi® aitoatlon lagioeeriug edae&tion had very rapid 
expanelon during the second Five Year Plan. 

Hagn tude of TTn attPlovgeHt $ 

JO.thoagh dlffer^t eetinatee of unoaployed pereone have 
been made fron tine to time during the period of planned deve- 
lopnent hut these figures are not very reliable. Estimates have 
also been made about future prospects of providing emplcqriioBt 
but these are also not very reliable. Prof, hantvala^ has 
indicated that the magnitude of unemployment is so iidde that 
entire problem cannot be studied in a consolidated manner. He 
opined that the extent of unemploymwit should be estimated 
separately in accordance vith age, sex, rural, urban residence, 
soeio. economic condition of the unemployed aM his education. 

It is on this basis that the magnitade of unempleyment can be 
correctly studied. The table bdov showi Gk>verment estimates 
of unemploymect during different five year plains 

Table 86, 10.8 

TABLE SHOMXm SSflMATlS OF UHSHPLOSMIST 18 HTTAB PBADSSl 


Particulars 


Second 

Plan 

1966*61 

Third 

Plan 

1961.66 

Fourth 

Plan 

1969-74 

Before the execution of Plan 


9.46 

X3# 0 

24.0 

Hew entry to labour force 


16,69 

27 . 2 

37.0 

Total emplc^eat ofTOrtanitl«« 

needed 



\ 

during plan period 


26.06 

40.2 

61.0 

Targets for Employm^t 


net fixed 

z\ s 

Mot yet tlxm 

Availability of Employment 


13.06 

19.0 

29.0 

thtemployment at the end of the 

Plan 

13.00 

21.0 

32.0 


Source! Unemployment in , p, 2 (H.P, Soveiment). 


1. Heport of the C^Bmittee on Uhempl&y&ent (tovt. of India) Hnder 
the Chairmanheip of Prof. Hantiitala. 
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tli« paanalag aatlioritl®# of IFfctar Pradoah have also 
projaetad tha populatioa and labour forca upto 1981 vhich 
atanda aa uadart^ 


Tabla Mo, 10.3 

TABLE SHOWISO PBOJBCTIOE OF POPTE-ATIOIf im LABOOB FDBCl 

OF U.P. 


Yaar 


In Lakkg; 


.....Mw, Satftt 


1971 

883.6 

357.3 

1976 

1031.8 

406.5 

1981 

1130.9 

406*2 


It la clear trcm the above table tbat ia aaxt 10 yeara tba 
labour force voald ixsoraasa at aa aaaaal growth rata of 10 
laBba per aanua %dxlch provaa beyond doubt that the aaemploy* 
aaat problaa before aa ia very huge and the Gover»eat will 
have to take very bold aeaaarea to eolve the aame. Taking 
everything into aceouat related with Xmve&S9 la population 
and increase in unoBj^oyed persons it oan be stated that in 
this respect the fandassental probless of the economy of littar 
Pradesh are twofolds- 

1. Increasing unemployment I and 
8, Maldistribution of occupation. 

The first problem ean be solved by di vising neasures to 
check growing unemployaent and increasing nore and more 


1, U.P, (xovearnments in tJ.P. p. 3. 
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flKplo^ent opporttaiities. «9G0zid problem could be eolred 
by nalEliig appro|irlate redlabrlbatlou of tlie occupational 
pattern of the population ao aa to aaximiae national divid^mikd 
^th exiating aanpover reaourcea, fhe problem of occupational 
naldiatribution baa be «3 dealt in a eubaequent chapter of 
thia atudy. Herein an analyaia haa be^ nade of the abort and 
long tern neaaurea of the OoTorcment of Uttar Pradeah to reduce 
the quanta of unemplo^ynent in the light of proapective nagni^ 
tude of uneoployed peraona which night grow during the next 
one decade or ao* 

imong the long tern aieaaurea which the State C^overnaent 
have taken to reduce uneeploym^t apecial mention may be atade 
that of control of birth rate by family planning device^ uae 
of modern technology to exploite more end nor® natural re* 
aoureea leading to increaeed employment potential* lath a view 
to apply check on ever growing aupply of labour force parti, 
cularly that of educated and trained one the Orovernment niPt 
preacribe the miniium age for appearing in varioua educational 
and training examinatione* fhe preaent step of the dovermient 
in preacriblng mlnlmuBi age of 14 for appearing in the high 
aobool examinatic® appear# to be a measure in the desired 
direction. Such a measure would reduce the early entry into 
the labour force of such perscms idio do not continue their 
education after passing High School* Similar atepe should be 
taken for other edueational and training examinations also* 

AS to other measures for expanding employment opportuni. 
ties the OoverjBBcnt of Uttar Pradesh have taken steps to 
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fti^eoltuFOi ost&blisli faetori««| and othar agPo baaad 
In^tiatriat, vlllaga indoatriaa aad erafta^ popalarls# mall 
aeala Mid lutaaaiire faTffilxig, ^OTerment have ala© takm »aa» 
auiraa to provitS© ecapliacoitaVT' produetion for l^lgg^ Induatrial 
anita in tli© Mall aaetora, Sfforta hmm ala© beea mad© t© 
darelop aadieal, baakiBg and ©thar aarvieoa in rural araaa. 
Thar© ia ala© aa argaat aaad that la tha long ran ©daeatloa 
aaat ha plaaaad la a maimap aa to pravida aalf anploivi^it aM 
radaea aaetoral anaaplOTnaiit, fh«i tha Qorarmaat aaat aata* 
hliah on a large aaala prop^ oonanltatira and guidai^a 
a«rrl©aa for adaaatad naasplofed* 

fha Short tarn maasarM for radaolng tha qnantw ©f ©». 
•mployiiant should ha aueh aa uould provide aaploymttit within 
tha target period of time vith the avallahle Msonreaa hath 
in rural aa well aa in urban areas* fha short tarn maaauraa 
in urban areas should ineluda tha davalopiant of snail indiMi* 
trial and maehlnary uadta to nagaga nlddla leval taohni elans* 

In rural araaa landlaaa labourers nuat ba providad inpl© 3 ««at 
in tha ecMostruetiou of roads and houaaa both She/he and Paeca . 

To sum up there should he proper planaiag of ©duoation and 
eo^ordination of tha plaeasant of eduoatad unaaploFed* tUtar 
Pradaah thoui^ a progreaelva ^ata suffara from naldlstrihutlon 
of ©oeu]^tion0* The impact of planned progress on ooeupatienal 
patta3% of Ittar Ftad«ih should ha studied with a view to 
examine Govamaantal »aasuraa to raatova unanplOTnant of anplor* 
able population* 



«»• of 

Aith<mglt entiire India has hem eaui^t la the grip of 
tiaeBpIoyaeat bat the altaatlon has beeone partleoXarly aXaralag 
la mtar Pradeah beeaaae of her faat laereaaing po|»aXatloa* 
fhe Qorermwit of Uttar Fradeeh are n^t aaaware of the gravity 
of the sltaatioa aad have made detailed atady of the magaltade 
of aamaiplopKMeit from time to time, Aad aow the Uovermeat have 
realiaed *^ 0 % it 1« daageroue for the eeooamy to allow the Ha» 
warreated growth of oni® ployed populatloa. Thie hae already 
beea etated earli^ and may be repeated €«jee again that one of 
the ftmdaniental ob Jeetlvee of the develoimeatal gLaaalag 1» 
to create each e^tditioae ee would provide prodaetive woi^ to 
door laereaaing popalatlon of the region eoneerned. fhe dlroe- 
tive prlneiplea of the oonatltatlon of India alao laya emphaaia 
on aneh aetlvltlea of the State, fhe Planning Conmiaalon haa 
alao atrlvad to fulfil the eame objeetlvea yet even after 
tvanty yeara of plannlag Uttar Pradaah haa yet i^t reaohed that 
stage of development where the eeonemy eould provide work to 
everybody, 4a aueh tho army of namaployod persona haa bora 
mounting along with every inerease in population yoar after 
yoar, 

Ae regards the progress of employment opportunities it 
haa been agreed in all quarters that emple^ent la baaieally 
a funetimi of investment. It haa already been stated earlier 
that almost every inerease in national tmme of Uttar Pradeah 
has been eaten away by inerease in populaticm leaving praeti* 
eally no balanoe for investment into the eeoneeiy, ^e per 
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e&ldta ©a |il&aalag ^©velojpatat lias als© besa lovsst la 

laTostatat a© doubt iaorsases the rate of growth aad 
tlierebx tits leTSl of eapXoTMent. Bat this should aot be the 
eatire story of soployaeat creatioa* The eaployaeat opportii* 
alties eaa also be ereated to the saxiaiim by keejdag iareshs^t 
at a particular level with the h^p of making aeoessary chaiiges 
in ths technique and quantity of production, lence it is 
essential that the planaing authorities must remain oonstantly 
in toueh idth such sectors of the eoonony where production 
©an be increaced either by fuller utilisation of ^utilised 
eapaoity or by Improvncent in the technique of production both 
of which will neeensarlly ii»»reaso enployaent potential without 
any additional Increase In capital investment. 

Then the Ckivemnent must provide orientation of labour in 
agriculture, industry, irrigation, aalraal husbaiadry, soil eon** 
serration, forestry, road construction etc,, all of iMch will 
invariably create more eraployment in their respective fields. 

The Government must give priority to oiHy such sectors of the 
economy for i^ich trained labour m&S’’ available. 

The successful inpleaiimtatLon of plan targeta in the field 
of snplcyment shows the ext<ffiit of available nanpower utHisati^ 
and conversely the degree of unsaployBieat hidden cr appur^ 

o. t£ii_ 

in the econmy of the State. In i^i the total enployn^^ 
population In the age group 15 • @® was M.6 allll<» out of 
wh(»i 24.4 million were workers and the remaining 823330 
(79127 males S303 feaialee) were unemployed. Thus only 
0.33 percent of the workable population of the state was 
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hig&Mt ptoportlen of enployatslo iiofi^voiPkia^ii 
to total oai^osratXo poptULatlon oeoai*rad In tho diatrieta of 
Kaapnr Laoknov and Dahra Dan (1*0^) iiiiicli 

liad alio tlia hlgiiaat ixrbaa population* Only 3*Di of tlwa 
anployabla B^i^vmekera war# fanalaa and tha ranainiag vara 
nalaa* Xha Mgliaat paropoiPtioa of unenployad famalea ^a in 
PilibMt dlatylet follovad by Daoria, Fsrrukhabad and Banda* 
In tlia otbar axtraaaa wana Uttar Kaahi an^ Shari whera eais^ue 
raporta rae<ffdad no UBaaj^oyad fanala aa^kLni; work* 

tha tabla halov pro^vldaa pereantaga inoraaaa in vorkaxv 
and n©n*¥orkara ©f Uttar Pradaah* 


fabla Ro, 10.4 

Tm>M momm PimcKRTASis of woR-woitciBs w Tom potoation 


Xaar 

fotal 

Population 

Ifoifevorker© 

jS of non*, 
workam to 
total po* 
pulation 

IDSl Peraona 

63,215,748 

36,810,128 

58*24 

Males 

33,098,860 

13,819,370 

41.78 

I^alaB 

30,116,876 

22,990,755 

76.37 

1@«1 Persona 

73,746,401 

44,896,260 

60.88 

Males 

38,634,801 

16,153,841 

41.81 

Fmalea 

36,118,200 

88,748,410 

&l»l^ 

1951 Peraona 

88,364,779 

89,947,908 

67.80 

Males 

46,928,872 

22,145,513 

48.30 

Female© 

41,441,907 

37,802,306 

91.20 


303 * 


•t t5h« figuFM in the abe¥e table it is clear that 
the pextsmtage of nei3i.iiDr|cers to total population which stood 
at 58.2411 in 1951 increased to 60.88 percent in 1961 and 
reached ttui ler^ of 67.80 per o«it in 1971. the Graph Ho. 
facing this page shows percentage increase in male, female 
and total non-workers daring the plan period of 1951-1971. 

Bariag the sane period of planned development, i.e., from 
1951 to 1971 the total popdation recorded a percentage Increase 
of 39.7 percent over the figares of 1951 and increase in workers 
took dace at 6Ql with the same base of 1951. the figares 
dealing with percentage increase in total popalation and total 
workers on the base 1951 stood as nnder t- 


table Ho. 10.5 

tABLS SIOHIHG PHRCSHtAGS IHCESASB XN tOm lOjPflLAtlOH AM) fOTAL 

vomEBs Dmim ms h.ah pibxod 1951-1971 


tear 

Popalation 

('OOG) 

in- 

crease 

over 

1951 

Itorkere 

{•000) 

% increase 
over 

1951 

1951 

63216 

m 

26838 

• 

1961 

73746 

+ 16.6 

28850 

+ 9.3 

1971 

88365 

♦ 39.7 

tmv7 

4 . 6.0 


l^e above increase in popalation and workers of Wttast 
Pradesh is shown in the accompanying graph facing Idai s page. 

the increase in popalation of Ifttar Pradesh daring the 
plan period of 1951-1971 has not beisi evenly dietrlbated in 
different regions, the Htate as a whole showed a total net 
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ioertfUKi of 3@»7 pere« 3 t ovor the figures of 1351 hot it varied 
froffi 33*6 parent to 54*0 pere«3t in different regions. The 
eentral region of the State has been in perfect conformity 
vith the State avi»rage where total increase was 39.7 percent. 
The highest increase was recorded in BondeXlchand region (54.0^) 
followed by Hill region (51. SHE). The western region with 43.4f 
increase stood as third in order of increase. The Eastern 
region with 33.® percent increase closely fOlloved the central 
region and was in the Inelnity of State average. The regi^al 
distrihntioB of increase in population during the plan period 
stood as underi 


Table Ho. 10.6 

TABI.B SHOmiKi PIRCBHTAGS IHCRSASl IH POPOLATIOH OF O.P. (BSOIOE. 
mSM) bOBIHO HiAH PBfilOD 1051.71. 


Inereaee in poimlation 1951-71 


Area / legion 

HoS. 1000) 

P-rcentage. 

1. Bill legien 

♦ 1290 

♦ 51.6 

3. Weetem legion 

tiglir 

♦ 43.4 

3. Central legion 

♦ 4478 

♦ 39.7 

4 . Eastern legion 

* 8354 

♦ 33*6 

5. BandelkiMnd legion 

* 1560 

^ 54.0 

Total 

"♦"Slii 

♦ ^.7 


Figures in the above table are shom in tile Map Mo. S7 
facing this page. 

The pereMtage increase in worhing population during the 
plan period was only 6 parent ae againet 3i.7 pereent inereaee 
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la total fopal&tioB* thus tl^ total iacroaae ia ¥Oi1^«r« fouadi 
appfoxinatf^y IS peroeat of the total iaereaee ia popalatioa* 
Ihe peroeatage iaoreaae la wrkeaa ahieh etooS at 6 pere«at 
for the State at a whole showed coaeiderahle flt^taatioi»i la 
differeat regioae. lo aiagle regioa etood la the &$£aitf of 
State average. ^»reeatage laereaee la workera of different 
regloae varied froai . 3,5 to * 17 , 1 pereeat. The highest 
inerease took plaee la the western regioa where it was * 17*1 
pereeat followed tgr the eeatral regioa with 4 13.3 peroeat. The 
reaalalag three regloesi reeorded aegatlve laereaee durlag the 
Sene perl^. The eastern region wae at the last rang of the 
ladder with Inereaee in workers at • 2«S peresnt fiAloved Taty 
-2*1 percent in Hill region and • 0.4 p«reent in Bnndelkhand 
region* The regional dietrihati<n} of pereeatage inerease in 
worker# idiieh ie shown on the Map Mo. 28 facing this page 
appeared as oadw. 

fahle Mo. 10.7 

TABLE SBDMXIKI FEECMIiTAaB IMCHSASS IK MDMIES OF H.?. (BSGIOE. 
MISS) BQBllEI THS H»AM FEBXOM 1851^71. 

Increase in workers 
Region / Area 1 

Hoa.COOO) F«re«otage 


1. 

Hill ^gl<m 

^ 34 

• 2.1 

2. 

Mestera Regioa 

+ 1344 

♦ 17.1 

3. 

Gtfitral Itegioa 

+ 607 

♦ 13.3 

4. 

lastera Regioa 

- 293 

2«S 

5. 

Bmsd^Lkhaia^ legitni 

- S 

• 0^4 






Total (ir.P.) 

♦ 1S78 

^ 0 
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Tli« |Ma>e«Qtftg# of aon-vorker* to total population iMeh 
folleved an inoroasing upward trimd during tim period 19S1 to 
1971 did not r€eiain tlie aame frcui region to region* In the fear 
1971 ae alreadf stated above the pero«ntage of non*werkere to 
total populati<m was 67*8^* Distributed among different eoono. 
mie regies it has been highest in the Mesti^ region (70*31() 
followed bf lupadelkhand regiou (67•71^)| Central region (64*8^) 
and lastern region Cd3*6ll)* The id.ll region had the lowest 
pereentage of non^workers to total population plaoed at 67*1^. 
The following figures show regional distribution of non^wei^ers 
of Dttar Pradesh daring the plan periodi 

Table lo* 10*8 

Tms smmm muosMi, BisTBiBoriog of woikbbs 


1961 2971 


Kegion 

M «iM» esoMs «eae«»^ 

Ho* of 

i^n. 

workers 

1S of total 

popular* 

tion 

eKnNiee»4»e»eM 

Ho* of 

wmim 

workers 

f of total 

popsla.. 

tion 

1* mil 

mB 


2292 

57*1 

9* Vestern 

13867 

63*8 

22145 

70*3 

3* C«itrsl 

7121 

1^*6 

10589 

64*8 

4* Bastem 

13474 

54*3 

22122 

63*6 

5* Bundelkhai^ 

1489 

51*5 

2900 

67*7 


«» eKe» «»eii>ee weaae «»«Mea«ea» see* ease «»el» «a«seaeeet»e>»eeei eKee«ee»ee e»e^ 

Total C9*F) 36819 58*9 59948 67*8 


The pereentage of non*workers has iaereased during the 
flan period onlf Tor the State as a wfen»le but it has 
ineressed inwariablf in everf eoimenle regicui* Tim overall 
increase in sm»wcarkers hss be«3i onlf 9*6 percent M the 
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SBOWtHO PgSCERTAdS IHOBBASB IN lOFOLAflOK AHD UOBKBItS OF 
DlFIBBSliT imiOBS OF OTTAl PKADISH DUBIIIQ THE Pmion 1051-1971 


Farlatioa ia TuFlation is 

poftalatloa vozkara 



Hba, 

{ *000) 

ParoMi- 

tagaa 

Boa, 

C»0©0) 

Parean- 

tag^ 

1. Hill 

♦ 1560 

54,0 

- 5 

aa 0#4 

9, Waatarn 

♦ 4478 

♦ 39,7 

4 607 

3.3« 3 

3, Cantral 

+ 1290 

4 51.6 

— 34 

- 2.1 

4, Baatam 

* 8354 

4 33,6 

- 893 


5, Bimdalkhand 

a 942S 

♦ 43.4 

4 1344 

♦ 17.1 

Tata CH.F.) 

aaaa a* Moaa aa all aa «paiHiii»'«Maaaaa a»aa «a'a» a»«a 

♦ 85149 ♦ 39.7 

4 im 

a^airaaawaaaaaaaii* 

4 7,7 


flw eoaparatiiFt poaitlon of tbe taBlea of pal^oaQtata 
iaeroaee In aoA n^-wDilEara indloataa tlia fatt that 

thoni^ tha peroKstafa Ineraasa In total vorkara ahovad dae- 
raaaisg trmd tha pareantaga non-varkara alva^a ahowad an 
Inaraaalng trand* 

Vf - ^tara ffand of JtoMo 

fha j^anniiig anthoTitiaa of OttaF Fradaah hava oontaa- 
platad tlmt tha Stata ha faoad vlth a higger nn«Bpla|teaiit 

jprahlan daring tha pariod of tha Foarth lira Taar Flan and alao 
in yaara to aona* It haa ha«3 aatiaatad that ont et 93 lakha 
mianiiloyad paraona in 0»F« at tha haginnlng of tha fmsftk fiaa 
Xaar Plan ahont 7»70 lakha w«ra in nrhan araaa and tha ranain- 
ing lS«3i lakha aara in rural araaa, fha now antranta to tha 
lahonr foraa daring tha i>ariod of Fourth Plan ara aatinatad 
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in %h» naigfebonriiooi of 37 Xakho %h« dotaila^ of \AiXah «ro a« 


undort 

Porlod 

Mditlona in tlio Bopnl&tion of the 
age-gronp 15-St C’OOO) 


PaPtioipation in tlio Xalioar foreo 
(*000) in the age group XS-50 


Het additicm to the Xahour force 
in the age group X5-S0 i*000) 


1069 - 1974 


Males 

3088 

Fnaales 

2933 

Persons 

6020 

Males 

9337 

Females 

2857 

Persons 

12194 

Males 

^83 

Females 

S38 

Perscais 

e»e»eeeseK«» 

3781 


Aboge eaXouXatione are haee6 cti the population projee* 
tione of the Sxpert CoBnittee appointed h 7 the Planning 
CcHDBiesion and the partieipation ratee indicated for the 
State in the popuXatifKi eoneus of X96x» It hae also hewa 
estinated that the State*# Xahomr foi^e may Inereaee hj ahceit 
45 lakhs daring the Fourth Five Tear Plan, Thus the nean of the 
tvo eetinat«i ecaae to 41 laJchs (37 e 45 » S3 • S « 41) and the 
eiose may he tidcen as the figure of anemplc^ed persons during 
the Fourth Flan for idvaa eaiplO|)i«nt opportunities need htt 
developed to aheorh thea into &±tt«rmt econoale seetors of 
the State* Ineluslre of usMaployod haolclog and net additioim 
to the State lahour foreef the total ioh requireneate for 
full anplosfiient hy the end of the Fotxrth Plan ifill thus ooste 
to 64 lakhs (S3 lAfchs 41 Iskhs). This figure of 41 lakhs 

!• Sort, of 17*P* • Fourth five Tear Plan* Preliminary M«aO| 
p* 27* 
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itmta 7 of tlio total «ozt:ing forco of tho ymar it61 

{888S0000) aad €,%% of 1971 (28417000) l>«t !• <wjly 10,9 p«r, 
aoafe of th9 total offlo-vorkero of 19«1 and 14.6?l of tho total 
aon.«>ork«ra of 1971* On an avoraga It foma 21. S poreont of tho 
total population of O.F. for tlio yoar 1971 idiioli coEoa to tlio 
faot that ottt of 20 poraona woaen and ohildron) ®no 

(anployablo) renaina ttnanployod. flio total job Toqniramanta of 
64 lakha to proYlda full onplc^ent will naan that ontiro 
ooononie opportanitiea ahould ho goared at a wory high lowal. 

Taking into aeeonnt this Mgh nagnitt^o of onaaiployod 
labour foroo of 64 lakha it nay not bo poaaiblo to work oat a 
eonploto aolatii^ within a abort poriod of Ponrth Fiwo Tear 
Flan. Zf tho onanployaont poaition obtaining at tho beginning 
of tho loarth Flan eould be prevented froa further deteriora*. 
tion and the aneoployed baek log at the end the Fourth Flan 
held ateady at level , thia in itaelf would be a najor aehieve* 
sent, hneh of the auoeeaa would depeai <m the toapo of tho 
growth of the State* a eoenony during the Fourth Flen. 

Conaidering the iaveatnent aapeot of eaplopient the 
proposed net investanent of h 2800 erorea daring the Wosrth Flan 
may generate fetployaent for about 61 lakh parama vhioh will 
alter the working population pattern of the State and make a 
ahift of employable population from agrioultural to non. 
agricultural oooupati&na. the table below diaplaya tha ehangea 
in oeoupational pattern of Ottar FradMh aa oom pared with 
1951 aa a result of economic efforts of the donremaent during 
th# plan period of 1951.1971* 
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Tafel® K6, 10. U 

TAILS smwm OGCOTATIOHAL PAfTSHH Of WOBKIIfO POP%ATIOH BOHiKl 
THS PBKIOB 


details 

Percentage of total woxkers 
in 



mmmm mmmmrnmmmum 

1951 

1961 

! ee «v«iK jti» oMi* ea «» 

1971 

1. 

Cultivators and Agrieul. 
tursd labourers 

75.63 

75.20 

75.30 

2. 

factory Kstablishsent and 
Small scale Industry 

13.02 

14*04 ) 


3. 

Transport d Coocunloation 

1.17 

1.38) 

) 

9.38) 

24.70^ 

4. 

Others 

10.18 



Total 

100.00 

>. 'Mi' v* 

100.00 

•mkoSOMO ease 

100.00 


flgares in thm abovo table clearly show that tiiere hae 
not been any aignifloant diyereifleation of oconpational 
pattern of tr.P. as a rseolt of Implasa^tatlcm of fire yearly 
deraLopment plans durins the last tventy years. In the year 
1971 as high as 75.3 parent of total working popnlaticn was 
engaged in agrieultnre which was a little higher than in 19®1 
(75. sol) and only a little lesser than in 1951 (75.631S}. Simi* 
larly occupations in other sectors hare not aach improved. 

7et it is expected that shift ITob agrieultnraX to non* 
agricultural sector would bring more piemptstHtf to the mommy ^ 
as contributicn of other seetors to total national divided of 
the State has bean comparatively more siguificant* Inspite of 
the fact that occupations in other seetors of eecnomy aro 


1, Other classified detaiia of workers for 1971 are not yet 
available (March 1973^, 



CBAPTSE XI 


OCC0P1TIOHII. PAffBRH OP U.P. AID OTHiS STAm 
OP ISDIA t A C0MPARATI71 STDDT 

It ba« alP«ady bten mentionad oarll«r that the •eonony 
©f DttfiT Ppadeefe which le charecterlsad hy high hirth rate, 
low death rat^^ low pcoductloni low p«p capita Inccaie suffer® 
froB maldistrihutlGa of oGcupatlon^ Thcnagh no patten of occu- 
pational distribution can be described as ideal because 
different nations have actulred high degree of ecctjcaic effi- 
ciency and high per caid.ta income with different oocupetional 
pattern. Similarly it »ay not be |a»tifl@d to eay that agri- 
cultural couatriee hare a poorer economic growth rate and 
industrial e^smtries a hi^er one. Trues, U,S,A,, Oanada, 
SidLtscrlttid, lewaealand and Australia and IT.i.S,!, have very 
high national inaono per capita but all of then do not have 
induetrial lease, Canada, Australia, Sweden, lerway are nostly 
agricultural yet they possese high degree of ecoaoBlc perfla- 
tion, IMtsd lingdcn which envoys the reimtatloo of being 
Ideally industrialleed has lesser per capita inccnc then 
iwedim a country with agricultural baec, Ihc occupational 
pattern of certain luropean and Aeian ooimtrles ha® already 
b®®n eonpared earlivr to analyte the proepect® of ITttar 
Pradwih, In chapter en attcnptj^t© cenpere the oecupe- 
tional pattern of ITttar Pradeeh with oth^ Statee of Ii^a 
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and also vlth the average of India to see how far occupational 
pattern of this State oan he sodlfied to obtain the aaxiaum 
eocaiOBilc progress and per capita Incooe with the available 
labour force in a given schedule of time* It is with this end 
in view that the present chapter has been divided into five sub«* 
sections (i) cKJcupatlons and economic advancement, (il) occu- 
pational pattern of 0,P, and national inccme per capita} 

(ill) comparison of occupational pattern of U#P* with that of 
other States in India} (iv) suggested occupational pattern for 
Dttar Pradesh} and (v) contribution of agriculture in economic 
growth of Uttar Pradesh* 

I - Occupations _and icon^ic_Advanc«e^ 

The problem of id ea^ distribution of occupations of the 
society arises because nature has been discriminating in provid- 
ing its resources to different regions of the earth* People 
keep themselves engaged in different activities according to 
tholr capabilities and conveniences to support themselvss and 
their families in accordance with established norms of the 
society. And every individual wants to maximise his earnings* 

So do the nations which want to distribute tlm population of 
the region in such a manner as to maximise the national income 
per capita and also the national dividend* 

A perfect and ideal occupational pattern would retuire 
that each individual has an opportunity for the full develop- 
ment of his ability* It also requires that the available man 
power is utilised in Industry and occupation in accordance 
with the abilities of each individual and the requirements of 
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each joh and that eoatlcaoue employo^jt be assured to each 
man and woman willing to work. Thus among the fui:vSafflental 
objeotiree of occupational distribution of population the 
following three may be d^eribed aa. more Importantt 

(I) Maximising pot^tialities of each person of maturing age 
to the utaaost of their talents, skills and social as well as 
individual capacities by proper education and suitable employ* 
ment thereafter, 

(II) lffiei«Qt conservation airf utilisation of man*power - 
It means that man power shall be employed where and when it 
can make the greatest ccxitribution and that mtSBt not be 
stockpiled like other cOTBOditles (all peo|d.e in one occupation 

0, g,, agriculture in U*P*) and it shall not be used too fast 
(only in army)* 

(ill) MaxiffiisatiOQ of national production and prevention of 
waste by a judicious combination of four factors of productl* 
vity l.e., P* MxSxTXll. 

(Iv) Ugh levi^ of empK^^t by preparing in advance the 
manpower utilisation mhmm showing the anticipated velime 
and distribution of national manpow^ in r^atlon to the anti* 
clpated volume and distribution of ths demand for it. 

The problem of ideal distribution of man power into 
differrat occupations becams atlll more important during and 
after the Seccuid World War ^dien most of the economies In India 

1, Agarwala, B,X», • ’Organisation of Manpower in India’ Alld. 

1961 , p* 2* Squation of Productivity by Prof* Wilbert 
More* 

p a Total Population, H * Humber of Ssployeest S « Skill, 
T s Time az^ R m Rate of output* 
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well as those of other eountriee heeame paralysed. Hemce 
the need to rehahilltate the eeooany in the mlnlauai posalhle 
Scheduled tine with limited available material and human re. 
sources compelled the planners to thinh in t^»8 of ideal occu» 
patlonal pattern for the population. In an ideal occupational 
distribution of the population it is not enough to consider the 
present size of the population but also such population changes 
(transfer of manpower from one sector to other sectors of pro* 
ductlon) which may result from the implement ati<® of develop- 
ment plans. 

It has already been stated that no pattern of occupational 
distrlbutim can be treated as ideal because with the same 
pattern different countries have different level of income and 
production growth and also with different occupational pattern 
the same level of income growth. The figures in the following 
table show national Income per capita ax»3 occupational pattern 
of some count ri 88 s 

p. T. o . 
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Tablt 80, 11,1 

TAMiS smmm per capita HATiom income ab© occupational pattern 

OP SOME COONTHISS 


National Pereontage of Population engaged 

Country IncQae in 

per ' capita 

in# Agri. Indue. Cob, Ab Otliere 

culture try Trane. 

port 


U,S,A, 

1870 

X2« S 

34.5 

25.2 

27.6 

Canada 

1310 

21,2 

33.5 

23.6 

21.7 

Australia 

9^ 

15.4 

34.2 

24.4 

26.0 

PTanee 

740 

36,5 

28.6 

17.4 

17.5 

Norway 

740 

29.5 

32,0 

19.6 

18.9 

C.*. 

780 

32,5 

44#2 

18.9 

3.7 

Germany 

510 

28# 2 

39,3 

18.4 

14.1 

Netberland 

500 

19,3 

34.9 

^•3 

^.0 

Italy 

310 

47.0 

27.0 

12.0 

14.0 

tibion of South 
Africa 

300 

18.9 

26.8 

29.5 

24.8 

Brasil 

230 

67.4 

12.8 

9.1 

10.7 

Mexico 

220 

64,4 

22.7 

12.0 

9*9 

Turkey 

210 

75.0 

U.O 

4.0 

10.0 

Japan 

190 

48.0 

21.0 

29,0 

2.0 

Ii!^U.a 

60 

69.7 

10,6 

19.7 

C*P. 

35 

75.6 

10. 

1 

14.3 


Souree t Calculatione are baeed on figures publielied in U,N,0, *8 
Benograpliie Tear Bo^, 1904 and Cases Report of U.P, 


Looking at the abere table wly tuo countries U,S,A. aM 
Canada stand 1st and and respeetirely in tbs iforld. In matters 
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of natltmal inco«e per capita ir#S*A* haa 1870^ and Canada 
1310 M 19 ^^ capita but there is material difference in the 
occupational pattern of two countries. In agriculture Canada 
has 21,255 of total working population while in TJ.S.A, it has 
OTily 12*8?5, Then in the same line stands U,K, with much less 
national income per capita ai^ higher percentage of population 
in both the sectors of agriculture and industry, 

II.S,A, , Canada, Australia, Horway and Netherlands all 
these countries have between 30 to 35 percent of their working 
population in industry but the percentage of their working 
population materially differs in agriculture which ranges from 
12,8S5 in 0,S,A. to 29.5^ in Norway, The level of Industrial 
population remaining the ssme and agricultural populatlaa at 
much higher level rather highest in this group has national 
inctmie lower than that of n,S,A,, U,K,, Canada, and Australia, 
Thus it can be categorised that it is not the percentage or 
volume of population's engagement bat its ccmiparative product!- 
vlty which adds to the natlcaaal income and product growth of a 
nation, 

Brazil, Mexico, Turkey, India and Cttar Pradesh, all these 
regions have more than 6018 of the total working population 
engaged in agriculture and varying percentages in industry bat 
there exists great variation in their national Inccaie aikl 
economic growth. In IT,P. about 7SSC populatlcm is engaged in 
agriculture and less than 10l8 in Induetry - its national income 
per capita and also economic growth has been lowest of all the 
regions omi pared herewith. 
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Pacts quoted abova proved beyond doubt that economic 
advancement of a nation or that of a region depends not only 
on the occupational pattern of the population alone but also 
upon productivity per worker in different production sectors. 

Thus there is nothing to worry if the State of TIttar Pradesh 
is predominantly agricultural because many countries with much 
less populaticn in agriculture and higher percentage in industry 
also suffer from econcmtic backwardness. It may be appropriate 
to say that no occupation is mors important or less important 
than others. If the natural resources of a region permit the 
development of agriculture it is but natural that higher per. 
eentage of the population will be engaged in agriculture alcme. 
Since nature has been discriminating in blessing the regions 
with different natural resources, occupational engagement of 
the populatiexi is bound to differ from region to region. It is 
the duty of the economic guardians of the region to workout 
productivity per worker in the dcmlnating productive sector 
and try to improve the same with givms rescmrees and available 
opportunities. 

13! - Occupational Patte r* o f g.F. and ffa tlo nal Incom e per ca plta « 
The national ino%Si4&o of a regicsi is the net product of 
goods and services produced by the inhabitants of that area 
within a given period of time. Although calculation of national 
income of India and that of her different States has bean made 
from time to time but most of these estimates are not very 
reliable. To give a serioi» t^u^ to the problem the Sovern- 
ment of India appointed the National Income Committee in 1949. 
under the Chairmanship of Prof, F,C. Mahalanobis to work out a 
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schfflie for evaluation of national inctme and also to evaluate 
the same m a sol^tlfle basis. This Committee sutaitted Its 
final report In 1954. How authoritative and reliable estimates 
of national income are available fros the Central Statistical 
Organisation of India assisted by the Mrectorate of Iconcsiles 
and Statistics of the State Government, 

The table below provides figures of total national income 
and per capita national income of Uttar Pradesh for the past 
few years. 


Table No. 11,2 

TAMiE SHOWING T0TAL,PKB CAPITA HATIOHAI. INCOME AT CONSTANT 
(1960 - 61) PRICES. 3. 


Year 

Total National 
Income 

tCroresl 

Per capita National 

Income 

1960 - 61 

1799 

246 

1965 - 66 

1996 

245 

1969 - 70 

2261 

2S3 


Looking into the sectoral origin of national Income the 
figures for the period 1961 to 1970 stand as undent 


1. Statistical Mary 1971 by Directorate of Iconomle and 
Statistics, U,P, , p, 40. 
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Tabl« No. 11.3 

TABLE SHOWING PBRCSHTAGS DISTSIBOTIOH OF TOTAL STATE INCCMB BY 
INDUSTRIAL ORIGIH^ AT CONSTANT PRICES (i960 - 61). 


Year 

Agriculture Mining, Qua- 
and allied rrylng, large 
sectors and ^all 

scale manu- 
facturing & 
construction 

Commerce, 
Transporta- 
tion and 
communica- 
tion 

Other 

services 

1960-61 

60.9 

10.2 

12.3 

16.6 

1965-66 

56.1 

XX* 3 

13.2 

18.8 

1969-70 

56.5 

11.7 

13.9 

17.9 


Locking into the figures of the above tvo tables vhioh are 
shovQ in the graph facing this page, it appears that the total 
national incme of Uttar Pradesh at constant (1960-.61> prices 
increased frtai 1799 in 1960-61 to 1996 in the year 1965-66 and 
in the Same period the contribution of agriculture in the total 
national incoae vaB shared by 1.7^ increase in industries, 
increase in transport and communication and increase in 
other services (4.8 » 1.7 * 0.9 * 2.2). But this gradual dec- 
rease in contribution of agriculture and progressive rise in 
the contribution of other sectors of industrial origin did not 
continue over the next quin-quenniiai ending 1969-70 Mkmi the 
share of agriculture stood increased at 56.iil. This recorded 
increase of 0,4% vas shared by corres pooling decline in shares 
of other sectors in vhich industries shared 0m2% decrease, 
oonmeree and transport reeordsd increase dt 0,7% because of 
road expansion and develoinent programmes of U.P. Government. 

The other services accordingly recorded a total decline of 0.9^. 

'U Statistieal Mary, 1971, p. 39. 
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It may be stated here tbat out of total working population 
of 0ttar Pradesh as many as 75.631J belong to agriculture, lO.lSiS 
to services and I4.29i to other sectors which include mining, 
quarrying, livestock, forestry, hunting, fishing, plantation 
orchards and allied activities, household industry, manufacture 
ing other than household industry, construction, trade and 
commerce, transport, storage and ciaammilcations. Since the 
quinquennial figures of occupational engagements are not avail* 
able it can not stated with any degree of confidence as to what 
the position was in l@56 but in 1961 the percentage of woxking 
jxspulatlon in agriculture was 75,19, in service# it was 9.391C 
and in other sectors of economic activities it was 15,521(« 

Again details are not available for 1965*66 but in 1971 the 
percentage of workers In agriculture was 76,315 and all other 
sectors together shared the rasalning 24,7^ of the total 
working iHspulation. The classified statistical figures in this 
regard stand as under i 


Table No, 11,4 

TABLB SHOWING PBEdlTAGB OF WORE ING POPOIATION INTO DIPFBIBIIT 
OCCUPATIONS 


Pero«}tage of totel working population of G«P, ^gaged 
Year in 



Agriculture 

Services 

Other productive sectors 

1951 

76,63 

10,18 

14, 29 

1961 

76,19 

30 

15.52 

1971 

76.30 

24.7 


Above figures of occupational waigagiBicuit of the working 
population of Uttar Pradesh are in close conformity with the 
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oontributitaa of agricultur# to the total natioaal Inetaie of the 
State. In occupational engagement the percentage of agricultural 
workers increased between 1951 to 1961 hut declined slightly 
during the decade 1961-71. In earlier census years the percen- 
tage of workers In agricultural occupations was as unders 

Table Ho. 11.5 

TABLI SHOWIHQ PBHCBHTAGS OP WOBKBBS IK AaBICULTUlAL OCCUPATIOHS 
IH DIPP8RS1IT YIABS 


Percentage of total working population in 


Year 

Agriculture 

1901 

64.20 

1911 

69.82 

1921 

75.10 

1931 

73.18 

1941 

63.83 (Interpolated) 

1951 

75.63 

1961 

75.19 

1971 

75.30 


An analysis of the above figures clearly reveals that the 
working population of Uttar Pradesh has not followed a definite 
trend. Bowever the increase in the contribution of agriculture 
and other sectoi^ of production in the total national income 
of Uttar Pradesh stood as follows during the period 1961-1970. 
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Table lib, 11,6 

TABLE SHOVINa INDICES OF OEOWTH OF NATIONAL INCOME AND CONTRI- 
BUTION OF AGRICULTURE AND OTHER PRODUCTIVE SECTORS AT CONSTANT 
(1960-61) PRICES DURING THE PERIOD 1961- 70^ 

( 1960-61 « 100 ) 


Year 

Total 

National 

Income 

Contribution in National Total 
Income of 


Agricultural 

Sectors 

Non-Agrio ultural 
Sectors 

1960-61 

100 

100 

100 

1961^62 

102 

98 

103 

1962-63 

102 

94 

109 

1963-64 

102 

90 

119 

1964-65 

113 

96 

105 

1965-66 

111 

92 

112 

1966-67 

105 

87 

120 

1967-68 

115 

93 

111 

1968-69 

118 

92 

113 

1969-70 

126 

93 

111 


It hae been stated earlier that vorking popolatloia of 
Uttar Pradesh does not show any regular tr^d in its occupa- 
tional engagement into agrtculture and other productive 
sectors, let the above ir^ices which are shown in a graph facing 
this page do follow a decreasing trend of agriculture in its 
contribution to total national inccaae of Uttar Pradesh in which 
other productive sectors have contributed on an increasing basis 
during the last one decade. Since the contribution of agriculture 

1, The indices for differ^t years have been calculated on the 
basis of national income figures published in Statistical 
Diary, 197U 
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to total national income Iiaa shown a progressive decline which 
is a happy sign in the context of present day eccmomic planning 
and a trend towards ideal occupational engagement , it mu^t not 
be assiMed that productivity of agriculture has also declined* 
In fact annual compound rate of growth of agricultural sector 
has been increasing during the last one decade as shown by the 
figures in the following table* 

Table Ifo. 11.7 

TABLE SHOMIlia ANNUAL COM POUND, HATE OF QHOWTH OF STATE imm& 
OVER (1960-61) CONSTANT PHICS^ 

Annual Compound Growth 

Sectors of Industrial Origin Hate upto 




1965-66 

1968-69 

1969.70 

1. 

Agriculture and allied seetoiHB 

0.4 

1.0 

1.7 

2* 

Mining, Quarrying, Manufacturing 
and construction 

5*3 

3.8 

4.1 

3* 

Commerce, Transport & ccmmunloation 

3*7 

4* 0 

4.0 

4. 

Other services 

4.7 

3.4 

3.4 

5. 

All Productive Sectors 

2.1 

2.1 

2*6 


It can be safely generalised from the previous descrip- 
tion that the majority of the working population of Uttar 
Pradesh is engaged in agriculture and there are remote chances 
that it will face any marked shift in occupational pattern in 
any near future. As such it would he quite apjaroprlate to 
consider the contribution of agriculture in the economic growth 
in this State Jointly with other sectois of production* It may 
also become desirable to examine the various other ways also 


1, Source * rtatletical Diary, p, 40, Ibid* 
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In vhich growth contrlbutlooi could ho rendered and some of 
these ways may bear more directly on aggregative aspects of 
growth than on the structural and others may bear more directly 
on structural or international than upon aggregative. 

In considers ng the contribution of agriculture to the 
economic growth of a region one must recognise the element of 
ambiguity because every sector is a part of Independent oconanic 
sector of that region. Thus what a sector does, is not fully 
attributable to it but is contingent upon what is happening 
in the other sectors and also possibly in other regions, i^nce 
if ws deal with the net product contributed by agriculture 
deducting contribution from others and limiting the total to 
the product of the factors attached to that sector, the magni- 
tude of the net product so measured still will depend upon the 
rest of the economy and it should be more correctly described 
as the result of the activities of the ecmcmy whose particular 
locus is the liven sector than as a contribution of the given 
sector fully creditable to it as if it were outside the economy 
and offering something to the latter. 

The contribution of agrlciatural sector of production to 
tt^ econtaalo groii?th of Uttar Pradesh can he measured either on 
an aggregate basis for entire agricultural sector or it can 
also be measured cm the basis of product per worker. The 
product contribution of agriculture to the growth of region- 
wide product per capita or rather per wcKTker is more meaningful 
unit for sectoral analysis. 


Though It is more meaningful to measure product per 
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worker in agricultural or non- agricultural sectora but tbl® 
neaauroaent ia baaed on the total aggregate product of the 
sector concerned. The calculation of aggregate product of a 
glv«n aector is based on the growth of the product vithin the 
sector itself. An increase in net product of agriculture re- 
preswats a rise in the product of the region which is the sum 
of rise in net product of several sectors. This product contri- 
bution can easily be examined as a contribution either to the 
growth of total net or gross product or to the growth of the 
product per capita. 

m * 0 ccupational Pattern of _n.P.._4Qfl Other - gtMes 

The total national inccMe of 0ttar Pradesh is low 
because higher percentage of total working population is engaged 
in agricultural occupations. Agriculture in Uttar Pradesh is 
not a profession but rather a means of livelihood and hence 
it is not as porofitable as other occupations are. It la with 
a view to improve the material prosperity of the masses that their 
Government of Uttar Pradesh has resorted to eooncmiic planning 
within the frame work of the Ccnstitution of India along with 
other States. The results of planning have clearly demonstrated 
that al(»ig with decrease in the contribution of agrlcultui^ in 
total national income the contribution of other sectors has 
correspondingly increased in Uttar Pradesh. Thus it is logically 
presused that as more and more surplus working population is 
released from agriculture and absorbed in other sectors the 
economic prosperity of the State as a whole and that of indivi- 
duals will also improve. 
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Th« pttrcwitago of total working force engaged in agricul- 
ture is not uniform in all the States rather it differs and so 
does the total and national income per capita from State to 
State. The figures helow provide details of total national 
income and ©ontrihution of agriculture in different States of 
India f 

Table No, 11.8 

TABLE SHOWING TOTAL NATIONAL INCOME. PIBCSNTAGB OF WOBKING FOECE 
IN AORICOLTOHE AND OTHER SSCIORS AND PERCENT AGS OF TOTAL WORKING 
FORCE TO TOTAL POPULATION IN DIFPEHEHT STATES OF INDIA 1961.1 


Per capita Percen- Percentage of Total 
State National tage working force in 

Income at workers — 

current to total Agricul- Other 

prices popula- ture Sectors 

1960-61 tion 


Is 


1, Andhra Pradesh 

279 

51,87 

68.48 

31.52 

2. Assam 

311 

43,28 

64,64 

35.36 

3, Bihar 

212 

41.40 

83.97 

16,03 

4* Maharastra 

409 

47.91 

66,55 

33.45 

5. Kerala 

337 

33.31 

48.64 

51.36 

6. Madhya Pradesh 

276 

52.30 

79.09 

20.91 

7, Madras 

288 

45,57 

60.35 

39.65 

8* Mysore ^Tsmil^NacrU') 

285 

45.48 

68,98 

31.02 

9, Orissa 

249 

43.66 

70.33 

29.67 

10, Punjab 

382 

34.97 

66,50 

33.50 

11, Rajasthan 

318 

47.55 

73.30 

26,70 

12* West Bengal 

319 

33.16 

50.80 

49.20 

ASl India Average 

306 

42.98 

69.74 

30.26 

Uttar Pradesh 

246 

39.12 

75.63 

24.37 


1. Calculations based on figures published in U.P, Gowt,*s 

statistical Diary 1971 and also in population Census Totals 
of India, 1961, 
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An analysis of the figures in the above table olearly 
Indicates that the highest percentage of working population to 
the total population was in Madhya Pradesh (52* 3035) %dilch wa» 
more than that of U.P, {39*123{) and that of all India average 
(42*9830 but the per capita national income of Madhya Pradesh 
was not highest in India, it was in Maharastra (to 409) which 
had only 47*ftl3( of the total popi;d.ation in the working force. 
Thus it is clear that it is not the volume of workers which 
adds to the economic growth rather the productivity of workers 
counts. As regards the percentage of working population in 
agriculture and otl»r sectors the State of Bihar had 83, 9*^ 
of the total working population in agrlcultore which was the 
highest closely followed by Madhya Pradesh (79,093^) tT,P, 
(7S,633C) and Orissa (70.33€), All other states of India had 
less than 70< of their total working population in agriculture. 
Here too the State of Bihar had not the highest per capita 
national Income, rather it stood at the last rung of the 
ladder, Sven this may not be correct to say that the larger 
the percentage of working population other than agriculture 
the lesser the contribution to national product because the 
State of Kerala had the highest percentage of woiking popula- 
tion in sectors other than agriculture among the States of 
India but its national incane was not the highest rather it 
stood cmly third in order. Of course, the national per capita 
income of Kerala was more than all India average. 


Whatever be the percentage of total population in the 
working force cr for that matter percentage of working force in 
agriculture ai^ other occupations the Government of the country 
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ar« now serious in making the population economically prosperous 
and the national inccaae per oaid.ta in all the States of India 
is gradually increasing as is clear from the following figures i 

Table So. 11*9 

TABLE SHOIONCJ PER CAPITA HATIOHAL ISCCIdfi IS BIFKgaEST STATES OF 
ISDIA AT C0RHSIIT PRICES. 1 

Per Capita Income (Is) 

States 

1960- 1965- 1967- 

61 66 68 


1. Andhra Pradesh 

279 

393 

514 

2. Assam 

311 

418 

558 

3. Bihar 

212 

336 

414 

4« Maharastra 

409 

531 

676 

5. Kerala 

276 

404 

505 

6. Madhya Pradesh 

288 

352 

SOS 

7* Madras (Tamil Kadu) 

335 

437 

560 

8. Mysore 

285 

393 

464 

9. Orissa 

249 

279 

325 

10. Punjab 

382 

610 

828 

11, Rajasthan 

318 

381 

497 

12. West Bengal 

319 

404 

536 

13, Gujrat 

339 

417 

529 

14. Hariyana 

337 

447 

678 

15. Bttar Pradesh 

246 

364 

493 

16. All India Av^Page 

306 

421 

551 

Selecting the States frcm the view point of 

lowest 

1. Source * Statistical Mary, 

1971, p, 43, 

Ibid 

• 
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cmt&gB of wrklQg force engaged in agriculture the State of 
Kerala stands first and froa the view point of highest incoae 
per capita we have the State of Maharastra^ it would be proper 
to compare the occupational pattern of 0.P, with these State# 
which is as underi 


Table Ife. 11.10 

TABLE SHWIHG OCCTTPATIOBAL PATTBBB OF VOBKESS IB IfSl® 


Categories 
of work^ 

Percentage of Total workers 


India 

Kerala 

Maharastra 

Uttar Pradeeh 

I 

S2.82 

20.92 

46.11 

63.89 

II 

16.71 

17.38 

23.80 

11.30 

in 

2.76 

8.66 

2.17 

0.60 

17 

6.39 

8.68 

4.39 

6.24 

V 

4.22 

9.40 

6.88 

2.78 

71 

1.09 

1.26 

1.24 

0.74 

7II 

4.06 

8.72 

4. 62 

3.68 

7III 

1.69 

2.71 

2.36 

1.38 

IX 

10*38 

26.27 

8.63 

9.39 


Figure# in the above table indicate very clearly that a 
very high degree of variation exists in the occupational 
pattern of four economic regions ciwpared herewith. It may not 


1. Although the p&t capita national income of Hariyana was 

highest (678) in 1P67*68 but this state being new other 
economic details are not available and that is why 
Maharastra has been selected for comparison purposes. 

2. Source j Population Census Totals, 1961. 
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!»• very vi«© to modify the oocapatlonal ji^ttern of TJ.P. in 
aocordaurtoe vith that of India hecauaa the average per capita 
income is i»>t highest for India. Prom the view point of highest 
inoone the oocapatlonal pattern of I7.P. should he brought in 
line with that of Maharaatra. But looking f r«MB the modem view 
point that with a view to maximise the economic growth the 
contribution of agriculture in the national income should 
decrease and that of other sectors should gradually increase 
it may appear logical to reshape the econociy of Uttar Pradesh 
on the model of Kerala, Before any decision is taken to chisel 
or fatten the occupational pattern of the population of Uttar 
Pradesh due consider aticai will have to he given to the degree 
of unemployment prevailing in different regions with which 
economy of Uttar Pradesh la being compared. The table below 
shows the percentage of total population in the working force 
of selected regions t 


Table »o, 11,11 

TABLE SHOWINS PERCENTAGE OP TOTAL POPULATION IN WDREISB FORCE 
OP SELECTED REGIONS 

Region 

Perc«atage of Total Population In 
working force in 1961 

Kerala 

33.31 

Haharastra 

47,91 

Uttar Pradesh 

39.12 

All India 

42,98 


These figures disclose the fact that economy of Uttar 
Pradesh is samewhat nearer to that of India and superior to 
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that Of Kerala where the percentage of non. workers is muoh 
higher. Of course, the economy of Maharastra is definitely 
more sound than that of Uttar Pradesh heoause of higher degree 
of industrialisation of the former and if possible with a 
view to reduce unoMployment and maximise the material w^^fare 
so far possible the shift in occupation may be planned in that 
direction in U.P, 

IV . Suggested Occupational Pattern for tlttar. 

In working out any plan for suggesting modification in the 
existing occupational pattern of Uttar Pradesh it is desirable 
that one must be very clear about shift in proportion of 
workers during previous decade and factors contributing to 
such changes. Then again it must also bo examined whether the 
changes at the trend of change which have taken place are 
in confirmity with the desired norms. The figures in the 
following table are indicative of changes in different ocouu 
pations as those figures disclose the indices of percentage 
of workers in differwat categories of occupations since 


1901t 
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Table Ho. 11.12 

TABLE SHOHIHS INDICES OF PgRGBNTAQl OF WORKERS IN DIFFEREHT 
CATEOORIBS OP OCCUPATIONS (Base 1901 * 100) 


Categories of 
Occupations 


indices in 

census years 




1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

1941 

i96r 

1961 

1971 

Industrial 
category I 

100 

126 

148 

122 

4* 

122 

109 

78 

II 

100 

100 

83 

100 

- 

57 

74 

104 

III 

100 

188 

175 

150 

- 

63 

29 

• 

1? & ? 

100 

100 

86 

58 

- 

60 

70 

- 

FI 

100 

100 

100 

100 


200 

290 

SP 

VII 

100 

100 

100 

120 

- 

170 

72 

se 

VIII 

100 

100 

50 

25 

- 

125 

108 


IX 

100 

72 

56 

60 

- 

106 

41 

- 

Total workers 
I.IX 

100 

115 

119 

105 

• 

109 

91 

- 

Total population 100 

99 

96 

102 

117 

130 

158 

182 


Souree * Caloulatione are based on figures published in Cemus 
of India 1961 Pinal Totals. 


Indices shown in the above table are shown in the diagram 
feeing this page to indicate trend of change In differ«at ocon- 
patioi»3. 

During the decade 1951-.1961 the following shift in pro- 
portion of workers has taken place, ^ 

Among males categories I - Cultivation, Til - Trade and 
Commerce and IX - Oth^ Services have registered a fall and 

1, Census of U.P, 1961, Vol, II, p, 66. 
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oatsgorioa II - Agricultural labour. III Plantation, mining, 
quarrying ato,, VI Construction and VIII Transport, Storago 
and Conmuni cations have recorded a rise. The industrial cate* 
gories IV and V - Manufacturing (including Household industries) 
have shown a very small rise, 

jArnong fsBiales - Categories I, VIII and IX have recorded 
a fall and categories II and III a rise. The proportion of 
females in categories VI and VIII has been negligible through, 
out. In Industrial categories IV and V their proportion has 
remained comtant. 

In the case of both sexes categories I, VII and IX have 
manifested a fall Mid categories II and III a rise during the 

decade. 

For the progress of large and small scale industries the 
trend shown by categories IV and V requires special care. In 
the past in these categories there was a continuotim fall from 
1901 to 1951, Only during the decade 1951-61 the fan has been 
arrested to some extMit, If both males and females are consi- 
dered together, the proportion of workers In these categories 
remai»9 alm<»it the same. For is^ustrlal isrogvess this propor. 
tion should not merely keep pace with population but should 
actually outstrip It, 

The plamlng authorities of Uttar Pradesh have estimated 
that accoMing to the census of 1961 about 75 percent of the 
total working population of U,P, was engaged in agriculture, 
9,C^ percent in factory establishment, industry and small scale 
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ostablisl»ent, only 1.38 percaat in transport ana coswnni ca- 
tion and tha remaining 14.40 percent in other sectors of 
econcmic and productive activities. The planners of Uttar 
Pradesh suggest^ that the State *s wjrklng population if pro- 
jected in relation to tl» country as a vhole on the basis of 
position which obtained in 1961 the pattern on the eve of the 
Fourth Plan may be as under* 


Table Ho. 11.13 

TABLE SMOttlHG LIVELIHOOD PATTEEH OF WOHKSBS IM 1971 


Productive Sector 

Percentage of 
working popula- 
tion 

1, Agriculture 

71.73 

2. Factory establishment, small end large 
scale industries 

9.19 

3. Transport and Communications 

1.92 

4. Other productive sectors 

17.16 


This picture is not very much different and perhaps may 
not be able to make any material Improvem^t In the economy 
of the State. Howev^, the administrators of Uttar Pradesh 
are confident about the implementation of projects resulting 
in reduce unemjed.oyment. It is hoped that occupational pattern 
of the working force of Uttar Pradesh after successful imple- 
mmatation of the fourth Five Year Plan would stand as under* 


1. Government of U«P,- Fourth Five tear Plan - A Preliminary 
Memo, p. 28 (1968). 
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Table Ho. 11, 14 

TABLl SHOWING OCCtJFATIOHAL PATTBRH OF WORKERS IN 1974 


^ Pore out ag® of 

Productlro Sector working popti* 

lotion 


1. 

Agriculture 

67.1 

2. 

Factory establishment, large and small 



scale industries 

9.1 

3. 

Transport and Ccmmunlcations 

2.5 

4. 

Other productive Sectors 

21.3 


The above pattern of occupation as shown in the diagram 
facing this page Is one which the State of Uttar Pradesh 
expects to achieve at the end of Its Fourth Five Year Plan In 
1974, It will be nearer to the occupational pattern of MaJharastra 
in 1961. Thus the State of Uttar Pradesh would be fifteen years 
backward than Maharastra in 1974 by which time the oconomy of 
Maharastra %rould Improve still further. The table below coeapar<^ 
the occupational pattern of Maharastra and Uttar Pradesh. 

Table Ho. 11.15 

TABLE SHOWING OCGUPATIONiU:. PATTERN OF WORKERS JIT U. P. AND 

MAHABASTRA 

Sectors of Production Percentage of working 



1961 1974 


1. 

Agricultujre 


69.91 

67.1 

2. 

Factory Establishment, small and 




large scale industries 


8.53 

9.1 

3* 

Trai^port & Communications 

) 




Other productive sectors 

) 

21.56 

21.3 

4# 

) 
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Thus whil© suggesting any modification In the oeeupational 
aigagement of population no useful purpose would be served by 
copying the occupational pattern of India which is not very 
much different that of Uttar Pradesh, km the figures disclose 
in the following table a little alternation may be needed in 
agricultural sector alcnet 

lable Ho. 11.16 


TABLE SHOWim COMPARATIVE OGCUPATIOHAL PATTERN OF WOIKBRS IN 
IH3HA, U.P, AND MAHARASHTRA IN 1061 


Occupations 

Percentage Blstribution of working 
population 1961 


India 

Uttar 

Pradesh 

Haharastra 

Primary Occupations 

72.28 

75.79 

72.08 

I 

52.82 

63,89 

46.11 

II 

• 16.71 

11.30 

S3# 80 

III 

2.75 

0.60 

2,17 

Secondary Occupations 

11.70 

9,76 

12.61 

IV 

6.39 

6.24 

4.39 

V 

4,22 

2.78 

6.88 

VI 

1,09 

0.74 

1.24 

Tertiary Occupations 

16,02 

14.45 

15.41 

VII 

4.05 

3.68 

4.52 

VIII 

1.59 

1.38 

2.36 

IX 

10. 38 

9.39 

B.53 

Total 

100. bo 

ibo.bo 

ibb.bo 
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^ - Oo^itriliatiQn of Agr iculture In ttm Bcoaogl^ J^yQwj^b_- Qf-n £« 

It haa been stated tbrougliout this stody that agriouitnre 
has always played an Important role In the oocapational engage* 
moot of population not only in tJttar Pradesh but also in other 
States of India aa well. In future also even on the basis of 
alternation and the modifications suggested In the occupational 
pattern of U,P. irrespective of the fact >^ether reshaping 
takes places on the models of India or that of Maharastra 
agriculture will continue to play a dominating role. As such 
any study dealing with changing occupational pattern of Uttar 
Pradesh will always remain incomidete unless some suitable 
reference is made to the contribution of agriculture in the 
econ<»aio growth of the region. 

The agricultural sector can add to the economic growth of 
a region (i) by increasing the product \d.thin the sector Itself 
which is called aggregative aspect of the growth; (ii) by pro- 
viding shift from agriculture to other sectors which is called 
structural aspect of the growth. The industrialisation, urbani- 
sation and mechanisation clearly Indicate the importance of 
structural aspect of modem growth, and (Hi) by Tntsrnaticnel 
aspects of the growth which In case of Uttar Pradesh relate to 
other States of Iiidlia, All these three aspects of growth are 
inter-related. The rise in per capita product essential to the 
aggregative view of economic growth in and of itself means a 
shift in consGBBption and savings which lead to shift in indus- 
trial and other structures of the econcjmy. These structural 
shifts provide the surpluses for international movaaents 
bringing the benefits of international division of labour 
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which are helpful to greater structural shifts within inter 
ocwimunicatlve regions, 

Eteployment as stated earlier is basically a function of 
investment and capital formation. The capital formation origi- 
nating in the agricultural sector helps in financing the growth 
of other non-agricultural sectors. If we have data on savings 
and capital formation in agriculture and other sectors of economy 
of Uttar Pradesh there would be no problem in measuring the 
extent to which savings originating In agriculture contribute 
to the financing of capital formation elsewhere in the esoimmy. 
But no such data is available for U,P, yet cxne can proceed on 
the assumption that In the Initial phases of the growth the 
share of agriculture in total national product is large but 
the per capita Income is distinctly lower than in non-agri- 
cultural sectors. Thus the share of domestic savings originat- 
ing in agriculture Is a function of the share of agriculture 
in total income, the lower the level of real inccmie in agri- 
culture than in other sectors and the relative prosperity to 
save of the agricultural population and of other grou|« in the 
econcwy. 

Then let us also not forget that the birth rates of 
agricultural population are distinctly higher than those of 
non-agricultural and the death rates are more or less equal. 

Thus the rate of natural increase is very much higher for the 
agricultural than for the non-agricultural population and 
consequently for the agricultural than for the non-agrd.cultural 
labour force. This definitely affects the labour supply, 
creates more complicated probl^s of the distribution of 
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population into different occupationB* Then at the Initial 
stages of growth as is the case of tJttar Pradesh at present , 
the share of agriculture in national dividend is around 75^, 
the rate of natural increase in population and labour force 
workout at 80^o and 7%o (viith 40^o birth rate and 27^0 death 
rate). Thus the rate of growth of the agricultural labour 
force owing to its rate of natural increase i® alBiosfe three 
times that of non- agricultural areas, Under the assiMption 
a closed population with no international migration <e.g. , 

U,P.) the Internal migration would decline in due course of 
time and the total labour force would rise. Thus the increased 
labour force would lead to transfer of surplus manpower from 
agricultural to non-agricultural sectors and that would mean 
a siseabls capital contribution by agriculture in the econcMle 
growth of the region. Ordinarily each migrant to other produc- 
tive sectors frcOT agriculture is of working age and represents 
scale investment in the past rearing and training to maturity. 
What is the magnitude of such investment in hiMsnboings is 
rather difficult to measure yet It is quite high in initial 
stages of development through which the State of tJttar Pradesh 
1# passing at the moment. 



CHAPTEH XII 


Th# popalatloz) oeziBus of 1961 provides latest details 
about working population and its occupational engagement* 

The census of 1971 till now (March 1972) has provided only 
the gmaeral population numbers and ratio of work^s and non- 
workers* Thus the conclusions of this study are based <ai the 
analysis of occupational details for 1961 ee]::#us* 

The census of 1961 divided entire population into two 
broad categories of workers and non- workers* Workers were 
further divided into nine industrial categories. Of the total 
population, 29 millions were workers \i!ao fomed 39.1 per cent 
of the total population. The percentage of workers to total 
population was maialler in urban areas than in rural areas. The 
proportion of rural workers was very high in primary sector. 

In secondary sector the proportion of male workers in urban 
areas was higher than in rural areas. In urban areas the most 
important engagement of male population was in manufacturing 
industries other than household industry, fbr female popula- 
tion household industry has been important both in urban and 
in rural areas. CoiuitructlcHa activity though more important 
in urban areas than in rural areas was not popular any where 
as a means of livelihood* 
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Hoasehold industry as principal work plays m important 
part in aconcoy of tha Stata, In total population household 
ii^ustry ranks after cultivation and agricultural labour but 
comas before manufacturing industry* Females outniSBbiur males 
in household industry though opposite is tame in other occupa- 
tions* In urban areas non-agricultural ocouimtions have lusre 
attraetion* In rural areas cultivation claims the highest 
IHToportion of workers both males and females* the impcsrtant 
household industries of this State employing more than one 
lakh workers are those of (1) live stock rearing, (li) cotton 
textile and haz^loom, (Hi) earthen wares ajad pottery, (iv) 
textile garment making, (v) foodgrain processing, and (vi) 
bamboo, cane, leawes and other products. 

Households in rural areas are generally «agaged in such 
household industries vhieh are carried with cultivation* And 
the largest number of households are engaged in such hous<^old 
industries which are carried throughout the year* According to 
oeeupational classifieatlcm of non-agricultural pursuits 
Division 7 . 8 of craft«&en, production process workers and 
labourers not elsewhere classified hare the highest proportion 
of both male and female workers* IDivision 3 of sales workers 
ccwes next for males and Division 9 service, sports and 
Hecreatlon workers for females, Hines and Quarry work is less 
important for males and Division 6 workers in transport and 
ccasBUnication occupation are equally less important for 
females. Among males occupational group 8-9 labourers not 
elsewhere classified has the highest proportion followed hy 
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group 30 of working proprietors ^ wholosslo and retail trade, 
Group 70 of spinners, weavers, knitters dyers and related 
works is most popular among females followed by group 89 and 
group 82 of millers, bakers, breiira asters, and related food 
and beverai^ iia>rkers. 

The pin>portion of workers in class I and XI cities and 
towns is less than the State average for uriian areas and in 
Glass XXI and 7X towns it is greater for both the sexes. The 
great^t proportion of workers is to be found in elass TX 
towns. Participant ratio in smalls towns is generally 
greater than in bigger areas. Category XX is most important 
for males in aH classes of towns. Manufaoturing is next 
important in class X towns and trade and eoasBeree in all 
other classes of towns. For females other services and house- 
hold industries are two most important oatsgories. 

The proportion of male and female scheduled caste workers 
are 21.2 and 32.3 respectively. Their participation ratio is 
particularly higjhsr for females. Xn agriculture it is SO^ for 
malss and 60 percent for females, Xn bKSiSiehold industry ths 
representation of scheduled caste males is smaller in rural 
areae but it is higher for both the sexes in urban areas. The 
percentage of scheduled caste among male workers of rural 
areas of categories T, FXX and Till is maaller than their over 
all percaiitage in trade and commerce but is much greater In 
categories FX and XX. 

Xoooking into the detailed figures of occupational 
engagement tttm 19S1 to 1971 it appears that very little 
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(if any) changa has taken place in the ecozxwy* Agrieulture 
still continues to play a dominating role. Even then overall 
contribution of agriculture has declined in the national 
income and that of other sectors has increased which is a 
velcoee sign in the context of present econonic planning. 
Although exact comparison of different oceupationia engagwsent 
of the population Is not possible from cezSius to census due to 
paucity of statistical details yet the following indices are 
indicative of a definite trend in this respectt 

IRDICIS OF PSaClHTAOB OF WOIKIHS IM BIFFSRIST CATBOORISS OF OCCOPATIOHS 

(Base 1901 » 100) 


Categories of Indices in census years 

0 ew Si e* as ee ee es e» ev ap e» s» S i 'S S as e» <P as esse 

1901 19U 1921 1931 1941 1961 1961 1971 


1 As cultivators 

100 

126 

148 

122 

- 

122 

109 

78 

II As agricultural labourer 

100 

100 

83 

100 

m 

57 

74 

104 

III In miningi quarrying etc 

100 

IBS 

175 

150 

- 

63 

29 

• 

IT At household industry ) 

T In manufacturing other ^ 
than household industry) 

100 

100 

86 

58 

- 

60 

70 

- 

VI In construction 

100 

100 

100 

100 

- 

200 

290 

- 

VII In Trade & Commerce 

100 

100 

100 

120 

as 

170 

72 

- 

VIH In transport, storage 

A Coemiunicatione 

100 

100 

50 

25 

m 

125 

108 

- 

JX In other services 

100 

72 

56 

60 

• 

106 

41 

- 

I-IX Total workers 

100 

US 

119 

105 

m 

109 

91 

aa 

Total Population 

100 

99 

96 

102 

117 

130 

152 

182 
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In vi«ir of anftljrftlfl and projootion of data througlroat 
thia 8tad7 it can be stated that oconpational elaseification 
should be si»plifled and the number of classes standardised. 

The census reports of Uttar Pradesh or that of India are not 
a fit doeunent to provide detailed and precise occupational 
information. All that one should expect fro® census figures 
is that they shall give the means of drawing such a id.cture of 
occupational distribution of the people as shall be fairly 
true in its main lines. In some foreign countries this subject 
is totally excluded from the jurisdiction of census enumeration 
and information is collected though detailed industrial surveys. 
This may easily be done In Uttar Pradesh also through the 
Directorate of Sconomlcs and Statistics but perhaps the cost 
may be pro ho^e^lve. In this respect it may be worthidiile to 
oonduct a large number of surveys relating to details of 
occupational structure of the population rather than make census 
classification vary detailed and ccmprehei^ivo. At the time of 
census an attempt should be made to colleet infoxmation canly 
on major heads and detailed Information should be obtained 
through Sample surYcys, 
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Dls_ .gietff Qf Mi iM .i m 

28. Fati^pur 
S9« Allfthttbad 


1* nttar KasM 

2, Chamoll 

3, Tehrl Garhwal 
4* Garhval 

Sm Pithoragaph 
6, Alnora 
7* Hainl Tal 
8. Bijnoir 
9« Moradabad 
10* Badaoii 
11* Eaapup 
12* Bareilly 

13. PlUbhit 

14. Shahjabanpur 

15. Behradua 

16. Sabaranpixr 
17« Maszafarnagar 
18* Metfrat 

19. Btilaadababr 
20* Aligarh 
21. Mathura 
22* Agra 

23. Btah 

24. Mainporl 

25. Farrokhabad 

26. Sta'trah 

27. Kanptir 


30. Jhanai 

31. JaXami 

32. Hamirpur 

33. Baoda 

34. Kheri 

35. Sitapur 

36. Hardoi 

37. tJziQao 

38. luckaov 

39. Rae Bareilly 

40. Bahraich 

41. Ooxida 

42. BarabaQki 

43. Faizabad 

44. Sultanpur 

45. Pratapgarh 

46. Basti 

47. Gorakhphr 

48. Bec^ia 

49. Azamgarh 

50. Jau&par 

51. Ballia 

52. Qhazipur 

53. Yara&asi 

54. Mirzapur 
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APPENDIX No. 2 

lI»<INISXaATI?l DIHSIONS OF UTTAR PRADESH 
I UTTARAKHAND DIVISION VII JHANSI DIVISION 


1. Ifttar Kaahi 

2. Chaaioli 

3. Plthoragarh 

II KUMAON DIVISION 

4. Alsiora 

5. Tabrl Oarhwal 

6. Naini TaX 

7# GiMP^liw&X 

in 10HII.KHAHD DIVISION 

8. BijQOF 
Moradabad 
XO« Badaun 
XX. BareiXIy 

12. PlXibhlt 

13. Sahjahanpur 

14. Ra»i»ir 

IV MEERUT DIVISION 

15« Delira Dim 
164 Baharanpuf 
X7. Mazaffarnagar 
X84 Meerut 
ID* BuXaudshahr 

V AQRA DIVISION 

20# Aligarh 
2X. Mathura 

22. Agra 

23. Rtah 

24. Maiupuri 

VI ALLAHABAD DIVISION 

25. Kao pur 

26. Fatehpur 

27. Allahabad 
28* Farmkhabad 
29. Itavah 


30. Ihaoel 

31. J aXauii 

32. Hamirpor 

33. Banda 

VIII LUCKNOW DIVISION 

34. Kheri 

35. Sitapur 

36. Hardoi 

37. Uanao 

38. Luoknov 

39. Ral BareiXlv 

IX FAIZABAD DIVISION 

40. Bahraieh 

41. Qonda 

42. Bara Bank! 

43. Faizabad 
4^. Soltanpur 

45. Pratapgarh 

X GORAKHPUR DIVISION 

46. Baeti 

47. Deoria 

48. Gorakhpur 

49. Azamgarh 

XI VARANASI DIVISION 

50. Jaunpur 

51. Ballla 

52. Ohazipur 

53. Varanasi 

54. Mirzapur 
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BGOlWMIC REGIONS OF UTTAR PRADESH 


HO,!. RBOIOW 

III 

cBWiua. HiaioK 

1, Uttar Kashi 


27, Lucknow 

2 , Chamoli 


28, Sitaptar 

3, Tshri Oarhwal 


29* KhtfTi 

4, Qarhwal 


30, Hardol 

5* Plthoragarh 


31* Kanpur 

6, Alfflora 


32* Unnao 

7. Hainital 


33, FatehpuT 

8, Behra Dan 


34. Rae Bareilly 

35, Barabanki 

WISTERN REG :ON 

9* Saharanpor 

lY 

lA^iRN REG ON 


10, Muzaffaraagar 


26, Allahabad 

11, Mesrat 


37, Mlrzapur 

12, Bljnor 


38* Varanasi 

13, Horadabad 


39. Jaunpur 

14, R.amphr 


40, Pratapgarh 

15* Biilandshahr 


41* Sultanpor 

16* Aligarh 


42. Faizabad 

17. Mathura 


43, Qhazipinr 

18* Agra 


44, Ballia 

19, Etah 


45, Azaagarh 

20* Mainfuri 


46, Beoria 

21, Farrukhabad 


47, Gorakhpur 

22, Itawah 


48* Gonda 

23, Bttdaun 


49. Bastl 

14, Bhahjahanpur 


50, Bahraich 

IS* Barallly 

16* Pllibhlt 

V 

imiDi:.Ki4l!B_RmiOI 

51, Jalaun 

52* Jhansi 

53, Hamirpur 

54, Banda 
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DISTSICftfISI BSTAILS OF DSCiUDAL VABIATIOSS OUailK 

1961.1971 


Peroentago Dlfforanco Diffayence Dirfay^c© Lv> 
variation in eax peromt&gm 

urban 

1961.71 sopulatioa 
to total 
population 


SI, Name of Diatrict 
So, 


1, OttarkaaM 

2, Cliamoli 

3, Tebri Garhwal 

4, Garhwal 

5, Pithoragarh 

6, Alaora 

7, Sainital 

8, Bljaor 

9, HoraGabad 
10* Budaua 
11, Sampur 
12* Bareilly 
13* Pllililiit 

14, Sahjahanpur 

15 , Dehradiin 

16, Saharanpur 

17, Muaaffamagar 

18, Heerut 

19, Bulandehahr 

20, Aligarh 

21, Mathura 
22* Agra 


in popola. 
tion 

1961.71 

ratio 

1961-71 

4- 22,06 

• 68 

+ 17,47 

- 35 

♦ 14.13 

. 4 

♦ 11,87 

+ 16 

♦ 16, 89 

+ is 

* 17.20 
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♦ 37.S7 
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♦ 26.19 

. 21 

■¥ 22,82 

. 26 

♦ 16,53 

. 23 

* 28.62 

. 32 
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• 14 

*4 22, 02 

- 13 

4- 13.76 

. 25 
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4. 27,47 

. 2 
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- 8 
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- IS 

4- 19,42 

- 15 

+ 19,73 

. 21 

4* 20*66 

. 14 

* 24,56 

. 9 


+ 4 

4 1.8 

4 5 

4 4,0 

4 11 

4 0,4 

4 10 

4 0,7 

4 6 

■4 3*9 

4 16 

4 0,8 

4 31 

4 1,7 

4 62 

4 1,5 

▼ 

4 1, 5 

4 46 

4 1,0 

4 84 

. 1, 2 

4 73 

4 0,2 

4 39 

- 0,1 

4 34 

4 1,4 

4 so 

- 0.1 

4 81 

4 0,5 

' 4 84 ' 

4 0,7 

4 107 

4 3.7 

4 69 

4 0,6 

4 70 

4 1, 5 

4 58 

. 0, 3 

4 95 

4 0,7 


(Continued) 
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vil 


23. Etah 

♦ 20,66 

- 25 

4 ^ 60 

4 0,2 

24, MalnpuPi 

+ 22,17 

- 21 

♦ 61 

4 1,1 

25, Farrokhabad 

♦ 20,56 

• 20 

+ 61 

m 0# 2 

26* Etawali 

■f 22,22 

• 18 

♦ 61 

4 0,7 

27, Kanpur 

+ 25.67 

♦ 2 

♦ 100 

4 1,8 

28, Fatehpur 

* 19.78 

- 10 

4. 50 

4 1.6 

29, Allahabad 

+ 20,37 

- 27 

♦ 69 

4 0,3 

30, JhaiiSi 

+ 20.16 

- 25 

* 22 

4 0# 8 

31, JalauR 

+ 72,53 

- 26 

♦ 33 

4 1.0 

32, Hamlrpur 

♦ 24,36 

. 43 

+ 27 

4 1,5 

33, Banda 

* 24.24 

- 27 

+ 30 

4 1,6 

34, Khari 

♦ 17,75 

• 30 


4 0,7 

35* Sitapur 

♦ 17,27 

. 22 

+ 49 

- 0,1 

36, Hardol 

17,57 

. 24 

+ 46 

4 0,6 

37, Ifenao 

20,75 

0 

-► 55 

4 0,2 

38* Lneknow 

-► 21,29 

• 4 

4 - 115 

4 1,7 

39* Bae Bareilly 

+ 14,24 

- 13 

* 41 

4 0,4 

40* Bahraleh 

♦ 15,23 

. 48 


+ 0*2 

41, Oonda 

+ 11.08 

- 55 

+ 31 

4 O.f 

42, Barabaciki 

+ 15.69 

- 40 

4 - so 

4 0,7 

43, Faizabad 

* 17,82 

.52 

4 - €6 

4 0,9 

44, Boitanpur 

* 16,20 

• 49 

4 * 52 

4 0,2 

45, Fratapgarh 

+ 13,?8 

- 37 

4 - 46 

4 0.3 

46, Baabi 

•1- 13,44 

If ) 

1 

4 - 49 

♦ 1.0 

47, Gorakhpur 

• I * 19,43 

• 54 

4 - 75 

4 0,6 

48, Dooria 

+ 13.42 

- 42 

4- 81 

4 0,5 

49* Azangarh 

+ 18,88 

. 31 

4 79 

4 0*4 
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ippozidlx No, 5 (coatlnaod) 


50, Jaunpur 

51, SliiXXi a 

52, Ohaaipur 

53, Taranaai 

54, Hiraapux 

total ir.P, 


+ 15.96 • 41 

♦ 18.72 - 51 

♦ 17.19 - 36 

+ 19.37 • 35 

•f 23.65 • 32 


+68 ♦ 0.7 
+78 + 0.8 
+67 ♦ 1.1 
+ 90 + 1.1 
+26 + 0.5 


+ 19.73 


26 


+ 50 


+ 1.1 


APPSHQII Ho« 6 


lx 


POPOLATIOH OF aASS I TOWNS OF UTTAR PIAUBSH OUBINU 1961.71 

SX« Kamo of Town Populatloa Porcentago Sox iPlfforoaco 

growth rato ratio io oox 




19fl 

1961 

1951..61 

1961.71 


1961-71 

1. 

Kanpur 

1273016 

971062 

+37.66 

♦31.10 

762 

+ 23 

2# 

Lucknow 

825977 

655673 

+ 31*96 +26.01 

809 

+ 20 

3. 

Agra 

637785 

508680 

+35.41 

+25.38 

839 

♦ 15 

4* 

Faranasi 

582916 

489864 

+37.69 

♦19.00 

826 

+ 14 

5. 

Allahabad 

502092 

430730 

+29.62 

+19*33 

785 

+ 7 

6. 

Meerut 

367147 

283^97 

+21.79 

♦29.52 

816 

+ 14 

7* 

Bareilly 

326127 

272828 

+31.11 

+19.54 

845 

+ 4 

8* 

Moradabad 

268122 

191828 

+18.52 

+11.98 

842 

— 8 

9* 

Aligarh 

254109 

185020 

+30.65 

+37.29 

830 

+ 5 

10. 

Gorakhpur 

230701 

180255 

+36.11 

+27.99 

798 

+ 41 

11. 

Saharanpur 

223517 

185213 

+24.78 

+21.86 

833 

+ 12 

12. 

Jhansi 

197523 

169712 

+33. 25 

♦16.73 

890 

+ 50 

13. 

I>ohra Bun 

184753 

156341 

+ 8.41 

+ 27.67 

778 

. 26 

14. 

Ran pur 

161802 

135407 

+ 0.84 

+19.49 

871 

+ 21 

15. 

Shahjahanpur 

144035 

117702 

+12.27 

+22.39 

864 

. 4 

16. 

Mathura 

139934 

125268 

+18.42 

♦12.14 

833 

♦ 19 

17. 

flrozabad 

133945 

98611 

♦50.69 

+35.83 

835 

+ 66 

18. 

Othaziabad 

128036 

70438 

+61,02 

+81.77 

796 

9 

19. 

Muzaffarnagar 

114859 

87622 

+36.46 

+31* 08 

843 

+ 55 

20. 

Farrukhabad 

113895 

94591 

+17.75 

+17.74 

835 

^ 8 

21. 

Mirzapur 

105920 

100097 

+15.68 

+ 5.82 

853 

+ 40 

22* 

Faifabad 

102794 

88296 

+ 7.03 

+24.31 

770 

« 3^ 


Flgarea relate to urban agglcteeratlono, Calculatlono are based on Census 
of India Provisional Totals 1971 (U.?,) and Census final Totals 1961* 


APPENDIX Ife. 7 

‘ POPULATION DETAILS OF XAVAL^ TOWNS OF tT.P. DOBINQ 1961 AND 1971 


SI* Nane of 

No* XAVAL towns 

Population in 

1971 1961 

Percentage 
growth r^te in 

1951-61 1^1-71 

Differ* Sex 
once in Hatio 
sex Hatio in 
1961-71 1971 

1* Kanpinr 

1161975 

881177 

^38#45 

♦30*73 

♦ 23 

768 

2* Lucknow 

750612 

95440 

♦33*89 

♦26,04 

♦ 25 

830 

3* Ag:ra 

594858 

462020 

438*52 

♦28*75 

- 3 

833 

4* Taranasl 

560296 

471258 

♦37.83 

♦18.89 

♦ 14 


5« Allahabad 

491702 

411955 

♦31*93 

♦19.36 

♦ 4 

795 


Souroet Calculations bxb based on figures publisbad in Census of India 
Provisional Totals 1971 and Census Final Totals of 1961* 


!• Figures relate to Municipal Corporations only* 



APmmx ifo. 8 ^ 

WDIKBRS AHD ROILMJiKIRS OF DTTM PRAOBSR OOSIHG THS CBNS^S IMBB 
1951, 1961 and 1971 

CIiASSIFISD M BROAJ3 IHDroTBIja. CATOQORIBS OF 1961 CENSUS 


Industrial 

catogories 


1951 

1961 


1971 

Total Topiaation 

P 

63215742 

73746401 


83364779 

M 

33098866 

38634201 


46922872 


F 

30116876 

35112200 


41441907 

Total workers 

P 

26396614 

28850141 


28416871 


M 

19279496 

22480360 


24777359 


F 

7117118 

6369781 


3629512 

Iw Cultivators 

P 

17945626 

18428378 


15910591 

M 

12890474 

14302062 


14644676 


F 

5055152 

4126314 


1265916 

Agricultural 

P 

2017880 

3261178 


5497317 

workers 

M 

1246919 

2075588 


41960^ 


F 

771061 

1225590 


1301288 

III^ In Mining Quley* 

P 

233104 

171869 

> 


Ing Livestock, 

M 

170586 

147427 

) 


gaetor-y Fishery 

F 

6m8 

84438 

> 


Orchard etc* 




) 


IFU Household 

P 

II0!P AVAIL- 

1801746 

? 


Industry 

M 

ABLE 

1319180 

) 


F 


482566 

) 






) 

7008963 

IV Hanufao taring 
otl»r than 

P 

1973426 

800836 

) 

5936654 

M 

1594192 

771059 

> 

1072309 

F 

379234 

29776 

) 

) 

) 


T3£m Construction 

P 

162010 

213919 


M 

140130 

209934 

) 


• 

F 

21880 

4005 

) 

) 

) 


7X1^ Trade and 

P 

1069135 

1062882 


Comeroe 

If 

936652 

996260 

) 



F 

132483 

66622 

) 

) 

) 


711!^ Transport, sto* 

P 

309848 

399265 


rage oonauaica. 

M 

295451 

396530 

) 


tions- 

F 

14397 

2736 

) 

> 

) 


Other services 

P 

2685485 

2710081 


M 

2005092 

2302340 

) 



F 

680393 

407741 

) 

\ 


Non«vorkers 

P 

36819128 

44896260 

/ 

59947908 

M 

13819370 

16:iS3841 


22145513 


P 

22999758 

28742419 


37802395 


^onreas J^puiiiioa cezmaa foial® pp* 402 and 408. 19^1 
Censat of India Provisional Totals (tJ.P*) 1971, 


kpmmix Ho, ® xii 

DETAILS 0? OCCWAflOHAL DIWSIOMS AHD S^®.DI?ISI0IIS OF ItOl 


CIaA« 


Or^iKr 

s. 


Siib.ord«r 


A I. Mni. X. CivlX 

Qormmmt niatratioii s«7Tio« of 

tint Stato 


S» Sorvico 
of local & 
Hazileipal 
Bodies 


3* Village 
aerviee 


II*Defenee 4« Azay 


5.^a 

[a& 


avy & 

ioe 


III- Servioe 6, Civil 
of native & Offleers 
Fo Volga 
State 


Oeoapatlon dar aeaas of livi^iliood 

k . ^ ^ ^ ■ 

!• The Vloero^/ttie Heads of ^al 
govt*. Adalaiairatovs aad ag^ooles 
and tMr faailles 
S* Offioeva of tbe i^vt* and tiiala 
fasilllea* 

3* Clerks luspeotora aad their faalllea 
4* Ccaiatablee Meaeeagera vofkera add 
tanapeelfied 

Total 1* Civil Service of the 
State. 

5* laapeotiog aad aapervlalag 
offlclala 

6* CXerieal Satabllabmeata 
7* Menials other than aeavangera 
Total 3. Servioea of leeal 
aad Mvitd.oifaX Bodies 

8* Hea^^i, not ako%ai as agfloultaxiata 
9* Acoouatants • do * 

ID* ^ate}a&«i axdi oth«r village servants 
Total 3* Village servioe 
Total j^lmiaistratloa 

U* Military Offioers 
12* Mcm-eoiaiissioaed officers aad 
Private 
13* FOUowsrs 

14* Military Adaiaistrative estahlislaieat 
IS* Military Police eto* 

16. Military servioe uaspeoifl^ 

Total 4* Amy* 

17* Baval Officers 

18* Haval Engineers, Marraat Officers 
and seaagn 

19* Baval Adadnistrative Staff 
Total 5* Havy ^ Karine 
Total XI* Defetiee 

20. Chiefs and Offioers 

21. Clerieal SstabllshBonts 

22. Menials and nnspeeified 

Total 6* Civil Offioers 


7. Military 23. Officers 

24. Private eto* 

Total 7. Military 
Total III. Servioe of natives d 
Foreign States. 
Total A- Oovsmamt. 
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1 ^ 

B. Pasture I?- Prori» 8. Stock 25. 

A Agrl. Sion A care Breeding 
culture of anlstals A dealing 26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 


Horse I male A ass breeders , 
dealers A attendants 
Cattle brewers A dealers and 
Ccmmlss^ra rarm establlsbeent 
Herdsmen 

Blei^iant catcbers 

Camel breeders ^ dealers and 

attendants 

Sheep A goat breeders A dealers 
Shepherds ai^ goat herds 
Pig breeders and dealers and 
swinekerds 

Total 8. Stock Breeding A dealing 


9. Training 33. 
and care of 
animals 34. 

35. 


Veterinary surgeons, farriers, 
and C. 

Horse and elephants trainers Ac. 
Vermin and animal catchers 
Total 9. Training A care of 
animals 

Total IV» Provision A Carm of 
animals. 


V AgricUL* 10. Land 
ture holders A 
Tenants 


36. Zamindars 

a7(a} Tenants vith seme rights of 
occupancy 

37(b) Tenants with no rights of 
occupancy 
37(c) Sub.Tenant8 

Total 10* Landholders A Tenants 


11, Agri- 
cultural 
labourers 


38. Farm Servant 

39. Field labourers 

40. Taiingya or ^um Cultivators 

Total 11. Agricultural labourers 


12. Crow, 
ers of 
special 
products 


41. Cinchona plantatioitft , owners, 
managers A superior staff 

42. Cinchona plantatioixB labourers 
and others subordinates 

43. Coffee i^antatlons, owners, 
managers A superior staff. 

44. Coffee Plantations, labourers 
A otl^r subordinates 

45. Indigo factories, owners, managers 
and superior staff 

46. Indigo factories. Labourers A 
other subordinates 

47. Tea Plantationsi owners, managers 
and superior staff. 

48. Tea Plantations « labourers and 
otl^r subordinates 

49. Betelvine and areea nut growers 

50. Cardamon and pepper growers 

51. Cocemut growers 



Appaadix: Ho, 


C Personal 
Servloea 


Preparsu 
tioa it 
supply of 
material 
substauoes 


9 (continued) 


13. Agri. 
cultural 
Training 
it Super- 
vision A 
Forests 


fl Perso. 14. Perso- 
nal house* nal A do- 
hold A mestic 

Sanitary services 

services 


15. Hon* 
domestic 
entertain* 
ment 


16. Stoi* 
tation 


ni Food 
drinlc it 
Stimu- 
lants 


17 . Provi 
Sion of 
animal 
food 


XiT 

52. Fruits A vegetable growers 

53. Hisoellaneous 

Total 12. Growers of special 
Products 

64. Directors of agr. A their staff 

65. Agricultural choaists A experts 

56. Agents and managers of landed 
estates (not planters) 

57. Ci«pics, bailiffs, petty rent 
collectors etc. 

58. Fbrest Officers 

59. Forest rangers, guards, peons 

total 13. Agricultural Training 
A Supervision A Forest 
Total T* Agriculture 
Total B* Pasture A Agricult i»re 

60. Barbers 

61. Cooks 

62. Doorkeei^rs Ac. 

63. Grooms, ooachmen, dogj- boys A c. 

64. Indoor servants 

65. Vasherm^i 

66. Water Carriers 
€7. Shanopooers 

68. Miseellaneoue and unspecified 

Total 14. Personal A Domestic 
services. 

69. Hotel, lodging hov^ebar or re* 
freshm^ot room keepers 

70. Rest*hou8e, serai, bath-house bar 
or refreshment room keepers 

71. Club secratarlss, managers 
stewards A c. 

Total 15. Hon-domestic 
entertainment 

72. Sanitary Officers of Govt. A 
est ablislment . 

73. Sanitary Inspectowi, Local A 
Municipkl 

74. Sweepers and Scavmagers 

75. Dust A Sweeping contractors 

Total 16. Sanitation 
Total ?i Personal household 
A Sanitary services 
Total C - Personal Services 

76. Butchers and slaughterers 

77. Cheese makers and sellers 

78. Cow A Buffalo keepers, milk A 
butter sellers 

79. ?l®herai«a A fish curers 

80. Hah dealem 

81. Fowl A egg dealers 

82. Ghl preparers and sellers 
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83. 

84, 


18, Provl. 85. 
Sion of 

vogetabXo 86, 
food 

87. 

88 . 

89. 

90 . 

91. 

92. 

93. 

94. 

95. 

96. 

97. 

98. 

99. 

100 . 

101 . 

102 . 

103. 

104. 

105. 

106. 


19, Provi- 
sion of 

107. 

drink, 

condiments 

108. 

& stimu- 

109. 

lants 

110. 


111. 


112. 


113. 


H 

Collootovs of ediblo birds nests 
Hlseellaneons 

Total 17. Provialon of 
animal food. 

Bisotit factories, owners , managers 
and superior staff 
Biscuit factories t operatives 
and other subordinates. 

Flour mills t owners, managers 
and supervisor staff 
Flour mills I operatives & other 
subordinates 

Oil Mills f owners, managers and 
superior staff. 

Oil mills s operatives and other 
subordinates. 

Bice millss owners, managers 
and superior staff. 

Rice mills I operatives & other 
subordinates. 

Sugar faetoriess owners, managers 
and superior staff. 

Sugar factories t ojperatives and 
other subordinates. 

Bakers 

Flour grinders 
Grain dr Pulse dealers 
Grain parchers 

Makers of sugar, molassos and 
gur by hand 
Oil pres sera 
Oil sellers 

Rice pounders and huskers 
Sweetmeat makers 
Sweetoeat sellers 
Vegetables and fruit sellers 
Miscellaneous 

Total 18. Provision of 

Vegetable Food, 

Aerated water factoriesi 
owners, managers & superior staff 
Aerated water factories: workmen 
and other subordinates 
Breweries, owners, managers 
and superior staff 
Breweries: workmen & other 
subordinates, 

Bistilleries: owners, manage:^ 
and superior staff 
Bistilleries: operatives and 
other subordinates 
Opitm factories: managers, 
owners and superior staff 



I 


a. 


3 




3CVl 


Appmadix Ho. 9 (continued) 

X14. OpltM factorlest workmen and 
other eubordinatee 

115. Zee factorlees owners, managers 
and subordinate staff 

116. Ice factorieet workmen and 
other suboimlinates 

117. Salt stores s owners, manager 
and superior staff 

113* Salt storages workmen and other 
subordinates 

119. fobaoo Factor! est owner, manager 
and superior staff 

120. fobaco factoriess workmen and 
subordinates 

121. 1/^'ater works s managers and ' 
superior staff 

122. Water works: workmen and other 
subordinates 

123. Cardaman\ betel, leaf & 
nut sellera 

124. drocers and general condiment 
dealers, 

125. OpiisB, bhang, gania & e. 
preparers 

126. Opium, bhang, ganja & c sellers 

127. Salt makers 

128. Salt sellers 

129. Tobaco d- snuff manufacturers 

130. Tobaco & snuff sellers 

131. Toddy drawers 

132. Toddy sellers 

133. Wine and spirit distillers 

134. Wine and spirit iillers 

135. Miscellaneous 

Total 19, Provision of drink, 
eoncOMent and 
stimulants 

Total nt Food, drink a 
stimulants 

VlXl Xtight 20. Xiightw 136. Qas works: owners, managers dc 

firing & ing superior staff 

Forage 137, Gas works: operatives & other 

subordinates 

138. Match factories: owners, managers 
and superior staff, 

139. Match factories: operatives and 
other subordinates 

140. Pet roll um refineries: owners, 
managers * superior staff 

141. Petrollai refineries: workmen 
& other subordinates 

142. Pet roll iM dealers 

143. Prosaes of vegetable oil for 
lighting 
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144. SellePB of vegetable oil for 
lighting 

145. Match, candle, torch lamp, 
lantern, makers d: sellers & c. 

Total 20. lighting. 

21. Pael 146, Collieries- owners, managers & 

and superior staff 

forage 147. Collieries, miners and other 

ether subordinates 

148. Coal, dealers, brokers, company 
managers 

149. Hay grass and fodder sellers 

150. Firewood, clarcoal, & cowdung 
sellers 

Total 21. Fuel and forage 

Total VIII. Light, firing 
and forage 


II 

Builds 

ing 


X Vehi- 
cles & 
Vessels 


22. Build- 151. Brick 9c Tile Factoriest owners, 
ing managers & superior staff 

materials 152. Brick 9c Tile factoriesi operatives 

and other subordinates 

153. Stone 9c marbel works* managers 
and superior staff 

154. Stone 9c marble works* labourers 
and other subordinates 

155. Brick and tils makers 

156. Brick and tile sellers 

157. Lime, Chunam and Shell burners 

158. Line, Chunaaa 9c Shell sellers 

159. Tatoh dealers 

160. Ce®€«it works* owners, managsr 
and superior staff 

161. Cement woi!lc8* operatives and 
subordinates 

Total 22. Building materials 


23. Arti- 162, Building contractors 

fleers in 163. Masons and builders 

building 164. Painters, plumbers, and glasior 

165. Tatchers 

166, Stone and marble workers 

Total 23. Artificers in building 
Total IX- Buildings 


24. Rail- 167. Railway & Tramway factories* 
way 9c owners, managers and superior 

Tramway staff 

Plant 168, Railway 9c Trambay factories* 

operatives & subordinates 
Total 24* Railway 9c Trsmliay 
plant 
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25. Certs 
carriages 
dc c. 


26. Ships 
dk Boats 


XI supp- 87 , Paper 
lensentrjr 
require- 
ments 


22. Books 
& Prints 


29* Match- 
es* clocks 
St Scien- 
tific 113 ^- 
truments 


30. Carv. 
Ing and 
engraving 


Coach hollding factories} owners 
managers & superior staff 
Coach building facto i^sst opera- 
tors and other subordinates 
cart and carriage makers 
Cart & carriage sellers 
Painters and carriage A o 
Palkl, dandiy ricksaws, makers 
and sellers 

lotal 25* Carts carriages & e. 

Ship, wrighta, boat builders & c. 
Sail makers 

Ship chandlers and marine atore 
dealez« 

Ship and boat painters 
Total 26. Ships dk Boats 
Total X. Vehicles dc Vessels 

Paper milUt owners ^ managers 
and superior staff 
Paper mills, operatives dk other 
subordinates 

Paper makers and sellers dk palm 

leaf binders 

Stationers 

Total 27. Paper 

Printing Presses} Owners, managers 

and superior staff 

Printing Presses} workmen dk 

other subordinates 

Hand Press Proprietors, litho. 

graphers and printers 

Book binders 

Book sellers, book agents and 
publishers 

newspaper proprietors* managers 
dk sellers. 

Print dk Picture dealers 
Total 28, Books dk Prints 

Match and clock madcers 
Match dk clock sellers St opticians 
Photographic apparatus dealers 
Other scientific instrimient, 
makers, menders and sellers 
Total 29, Matches , clocks and 

scientific instruments 

Mood aiwl ebony carvers 
Ivory carvers 

Cotton stamp madcers dk sellers 
Turners and laequerers 


169. 

170. 

171. 

172. 

173. 

174. 


175. 

176. 

177. 

178. 


179. 

180. 
181. 
182. 


183. 

184. 

185. 

186. 

187. 

188. 
189. 


190, 

191. 

192, 

193. 


194. 

195* 

196. 

197. 
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198. 

199. 

200 . 

201 . 


31, Toy# 202. 
& curio- 803. 
sltle# 204. 

205. 


32. Music 206. 
& Musical 207. 
Instruments 


33.Bangles 908. 
Necklaces 
Beads & 209, 

Sacred 

Threads 210. 

211 . 

212 , 

213. 

214. 

215. 

216. 
217. 


34. Far- 218. 
niture 

819. 

220 . 

221 . 


35. Har- 222. 
ness 

223 * 

224 . 


xlx 


Ole sinkers and seal & e. 

engrarers 

Type fotanders 

Mica flint Bi tala workers and 
sellers 

Mosaic Bt alabaster woxkers and 
sellers 

Total 30. Carving Sa Engraving 

Toy, Kite & Cage makers * sellers 
Hukka, Stem makers dk sellers 
Paiier-maohe workers St sellers 
Curiosity dealers 

Total 31. Toys & Curiosities 

Music St Musical instrument makers 
HuGle dc Musical instrament sellers 
Totals 32. Music St Musical 
Instruments 

Makers of bangles other than 
glass 

Sellers of bangles other than 
glass 

Makers of glass bangles 
Sellers of glass bangles 
Imitation & pewter iewelery makers 
Sellers of Imitation St pewter 
jewelery 

Bosary, bead St necbslaee makers 
Bosary, bead & neckalace sellers. 
Flower garland makers & sellers 
Makers & sellers of spangles, 
lingans & sacred threads 

Total 33, Bangles, Necklace beads 
& c. 

Furniture factoxiest owners 
managers St superior staff 
Furniture factoriess operatives 
and other subordinates 
Furniture makers, hand industry 
Furniture sellers 
Total 34. Furniture 

Hanaess (not leather) maker# 
and sellers 

Saddle, cloth makers, embroiderers 
and sellers 

Whip, goad St walking stick A c 
makers 
Total 35. 
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36, Tools 225* Machloery & Engineorliig workshop 
& owners, managers and superior 

machinery staff 

226, Machinery & engineering workshops 
operatives & other suhordinates 

227, Knife and tool makers 

228, Knife and tool sellers 

229, Knife and tool grinders 

230, Plough & agricultural implement 
makers 

231, Looms & loom ccmh makers saad 

232, Mechanics other than railway 
mechanics 

233, Machinery dealers & c, 

234, Sugar press makers 
Total 36. Tools db Machinery 

235, arms Ammunition factories! 
superior staff 

236, Aims & Ammunition factoriesi 
operatives & suhordinates 

237, Arsenals, superior staff 
238* Arsenals, operatives & other 

subordinates 

239, Gunpowder factorless Manage & 
superior staff 

240, Gunpowder facto rlest Operatives 
and other subordinates 

241, Gun carriage factories! Manager 
ai^ superior staff 

242, Gun carriage factories! workmen 
and other subordinates 

243, Gun makers, menders & sellers 

244, Ammunition, gunpowder & firework 
makers. 

245, Ammunition, gunpowder & firework 
sellers 

246, Makers of swords, speais and other 
weapons 

247, Seller of swords, spears and 
other weapons. 

Total 37 Arms A Ammttnlt<»i 
Total XI Suppiemeaatary 
requlraments 

XII Textile 38, Mool 248, Carpet weavers 

Fabrics Sc and Fur 249, Shawl weavers 

Dress 250, Felt and pashm workers 

251, Persons occupied with blankets, 
woolen cloth & yam, fur feathers, 
and natural wool 

252. Wool carders 

253. Wool dyers 

254, Dealers in woolen g<cx>ds, fur & 
feathers 

Total 38 Wool 6: Fur, 


37, Arms 
& 

Ammuni- 

tions 
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39. lilk 2S5. Silk fAitaros. owaere, managers 

modi sal^xilAxja staff 

256, Silk flatiirss operatiTss & otlber 
sakordlnates 

257* Silk mills, ownsirsy saiiagsrs and 
superior staff 

Silk mills y operatives 41 otimr 
subordinates 

259, Silkworm rearers 4k„coeoon gatlierers 

260, Silk earders, spiu^rs & weavers, 
makers of silk braid and thread 

261. Sellers of raw silk, silk clocla. 
braid lb thread 

262. Silk d^ers 

total 39. Silk 

40. Cotton 263. Cotton ginning, cleaning & 

pressing mills, owners, managers 
and superior staff 

264. Cotton gizming, cleaning 
prossing mills, operatives 41 
other subordinates 

265. Thread glazing 4b polishing faetories 
owners, managers lb superior staff. 

266. thread, glazing and polishing 
factories t operatives and other 
subordinates. 

267* Cotton spinzdng, weaving and 

other mills s owners, managers lb 
superior staff, 

268. Cotton sidlnning, wsaving A other 
mills s optatives and other 
subordinates. 

269. t^t faetories s owners, managers 
4b superior staff* 

270* tent factories, operatives and 
other eriboraiaiteT 

271. Cottcm cleaners, pressoza 4b 
ginners 

272, Cottws weavers, hand industry 

273. Cotton carpet and rug makers 

274, Cotton carpet and rug soUars 

275. Cotton spiimere. 

276, Cotton yarn and thread sellers 

277# Calsndersrs, fullers 4b printers 

278. Cottcai dyers 

279* tape makers 

280. taps ssHsrs 

281* tent makers 

282. tent sellers 

total 40. Cotton 

41. d’uto, 283* 4^uto prossos. owners, managers 4b 

g8»P# superior staff 

p.ak. Coir 284. Jute prossos, operatives and othc^r 

« 0# subordinates. 
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285. 

286, 

287. 

288. 

289. 

290. 

291. 

292. 
298. 


42. Dress 294. 

295. 

296. 

297. 

298. 

299. 

300. 

301. 
302« 

303. 

304. 

305. 

306. 


nil Metals 43. Oold, 307. 
dfc Precioas silver, 308. 
stones ft preeioos 

stones 309. 

310. 

311. 

312. 

313. 

314. 

315. 

316. 


Jute Minst eMners, managers ft 
superior staff 

Jut e Mills I operatir es luid oth^ 
sutordinates 

Bops vorks. ofwners, managers, ft 
superior staff. 

Bops works s operatives and otber 
subordinates. 

Beal«s in raw fibres 
Bope sacking ft net makers. 

Hope sacking ft net sellers 
Fibre matting ft 3isag makers, 
fibre matting ft bag sellers. 

Total 41. Jute, Heap, Hax, 

Goir ft C. 

Clothing agencies, managers ft 
superior staff 

Clothing agencies, operatives ft 

otber subordinates 

Hosiery factories! owners, manager 

aJsS. superior staff 

Hosiery faetoriesi operatives ft 

other siBiordinates. 

Hmbrella facteriest owners, managers 

ai^ superior staff 

tiab rolls factories! Operatives 

and other subordinates 

tkibrella sellers 

Embroiderers, lace ft muslin makers 
Hat, cap ft turban makers, binders 
and sellers. 

Hoseirs and haber dashers. 

Piece good dealers. 
liBkers of shoes (not leather) 
Tailors, milliners, dressmakers 
and darners. 

Total 42. Dress 
Total XII- Textile, Fabrics ft 
Dress. 

Mints, managers ft superior staff. 
Mints, operatives and other 
subordinates 

Cold mines, owners, managers ft 
superior staff. 

Ooldmlnes, operatives ft other 

subordinates 

Jade miners 

Coldnaith^s dust washers 

BnameUers 

Electro- platers 

Dealers in plate and plate ware 
Cold and silver wire drawers and 
braid makers 
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317. 

318* 

319. 


XI7 Class 
Sarthea ft 
Stone 
ware 


44, Brass, 

380, 

ooppi^ S 


Bellxfetal 

321, 


322, 


323, 


45. Tin 

324, 

Zlne S 
QuiCk- 
siltes S 
lead 

32S, 

46, Iron 

S Steel 

326, 


327* 


328, 


329, 


47# Glass 
S China 

330, 

ware 

331, 


332. 


333, 


48, Earthen 

S Stone 

334, 

ware 

335. 


336, 


337. 


338. 


339. 


4 

VotkoTB in golC, silver A precious 
stones, 

Sealers in gold, silver, &. precious 
stcmes. 

Pearl divers 

Total 43. Gold, silver at^ 
precious stoics. 

Brass foundariest owners, managers 
and superior staff 
Brass foundariest Operatives St 
other subordinates 
Brass, copper St hell metal workers 
Brass coppar St bell metal sellers 
Total 44. Brass, copper & Bell 
metal, 

Morkers in Tin Zinc St QulckeilvtfP 
and lead 

Seller in tin, sine and lead 
goods 

Total 4S, Tin, Zinc and quick* 
silver S: lead. 

Iron fouadaoriess owners, managers 
and superior staff 
Iron foundaries, operatives St 
other subordinates 
worker in Iron St Bardware 
Sellers of Iron St Hardware 
Total 46, Iron and Steel 
Total Xm* Metals ai^ Precious 
stones 

Glass factoriest Owners, managers 
and superior staff 
Glass Factoriest operatives St other 
subordinates 

Makers of ipiass St china ware other 
than bangles 

Sellers of glass St China ware 
other than bangles. 

Total 47, Glass St China ware. 


Pottery workSt owners, managsrs & 
superior staff 

PotttfPy workst OpmrativM & other 
subordinates 

Potters St pot St bowl makers 

Sellers of pottery ware 
GrinA stone and mill stone makers 
and menders 

Gxlnd stone and mill stone sellers 
Total 48, Earthen St stone ware 
Total X17* Glass, Earthen St stone 
ware. 
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X? Woo(!« 49« Wo&a 

eaao ft ft Bamboo 

loaves 
ft e* 


50. Cam 
ft 

leaves 
ft c. 


work, 
ttlag 


IVI Dregs 
Cubs , 

Dyes ft o. 


51* Cobs, 

wax. 

Resia ft 

sifflllar 

forest 

produce 


52« Drugs 
Dyes , 
Pigments 
ft c. 


H 

340* Carp«itrys Owners, managers ft 
superior staff 

341. Carpentrys Operatives and other 
subordinates. 

342. Saw mills ^ owners , managers ft 
superior staff 

343. Saw mills t workmen and other 
subordinates. 

344. Carpastera 

345* Dealers in timber ft bamboos 

346* Wood cutters and sawgers 
Total 48* Wood ft Bamboos. 

347* Baskets, mats, fans, screens, 
brooms ft c. makers ft sellers 

348* Comb ft tooth stick makers and 

sellers. 

349* Leaf •plate, makers and sellers. 

Total SO. Cane work, matting ft 
Leaves ft o* 

Total XT. Wood eane ft Leaves ft c. 

350* Cuteh factories s Owners, managers 
and superior staff 

351* Cuteh factories I Operatives, ft 
other subordinates 

352* Lao Factorises Owners, managers 
ft superior staff 

3S3* Lao Faotoriess operativwi and 
other subordinates 

354. Comphor gixn ft India-rubber 
collectors 

355. Camphor gum ft India-rubber 
sellers 

356. Catechu prepares 

357. Catechu sellers 

358. Lac Collectors 

359. Lac Bellers 

360. Wax. honey ft forest produce 
collectors ft sellers 

Total 51. Gums, wgx, Resin ft similar 
forest produce 

361* Choaioal Fectoriees owners, managers 
and superior staff 

362* Ch^ieal Faetoriest Operativss and 
other subordinates. 

363. Soap factories I Owners, managers and 
superior staff. 

364. Soap Faetoriest Operatives ft other 
subordinates 

365. Saltpetre refineri 

366. Saltpetre sellers 

367. Itysworksi Owners, managers and 
superior staff. 
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B Commoire« 
Tifanaport 
ic storage 


9 CeoQti&aeB) 

i 3 M 

368* Bye V<0k»t Operatives and other 
sahordiaatee* 

369* Chsnists and Druggists 

370* Boras relliiers 

371, Borax sellers, 

372* Soap sellers 

373. Antimony prepares aisd sellers 

374. Madder, safforn, A logwood woi^ers 
and dealers, 

375, Ink makers and sellers 

376, Perf^e, inoense and sandal wood 
preparers 

377» Perfume, incase and sandalwood 
sellers 

378, Persons eeeupied with miscellaneous 
drugs 

379, Persons occupied with miscellaneous 
deys 

total S2m Drugs, Byes, Pigments Ac, 
total X71. Brugi, Bums, Byes A e. 


X?II 
Leather 
A c<, 


53, Le«u. 3^« Bone mills, owners, managers, 

ther A superior staff 

Horn A 381, Bone mills, operatives A other 
Bones subordinates 

382, Brush factories t owners, managers 

azai superior staff 

388, Brush factories s operative A other 
suhordinat^B 

384, tanneries A leather faotoriest 
owners, managers A superior staff* 

385, tanneries A leather factoriest 
operatives and suhordinatas 

386, Leathar Byers 

387, 8heo, hoot A sandal makers 

388, tamers A curries, 

389, Sellers of manufactured leathm 
goods, 

390, Sellers of hides, horns, bristles 
and bones, 

391, Vaterbag, well bag, bucket and 
ghipot makera 

total 33* Leather Born A Bones 
total XTll* Leather Ac, 
total B, Preparation and supply 
of Material eubstances 


xnil 54, Money 392, Bankers, moneylenders A o, 

Oommerce A 393, imuranee 4gents A undermriters 

securities 394, Honey changers A teeters 

395, Baiak, clerk, cashiers, bill 
. collectors, accountants 
total 54, Money A Securities 
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55. <leae* 3&G* Geaeral Kerohaat® 

raX Max. Marehaata* maaagara, accoimtaata, 

ohaaGlaa aXarl» aaaistaaoa 

fatal 55. Geaeral Marchanaisa 

56. Saal. 398. SboiAcaepara other thaa oaapaoi* 

lag oa* fiad, 

spaeifled 399. Shoi^eapara, clerks, s&lasnaa 8t c. 

400. Shoi&eepara & Ifoa^leadars * 
sarraata, 

401. Peclb.ars, Ha>ikors d c. 

Total 56. Baallag Oaspeciflad 

57. Hiddla->4C^. Brokers aad agaata 

maa, 403. Auctioaeera, auditors, actuaries. 

Brokers & aotarlaa pasltc 

Agents 404. farmers of pounds, tolls, ferries, 

markets & c. 

405. Farmers of liquor opium Ac. 

406* Contractors for labour, amlgra. 
tlon agents A c* 

407. Contraotoxa otherwlae unapeolfled 

408. Clerks employed by mlddlenen 
Total 57. Hlddl^ea Brokers A 

Agents. 

Total XFin* Camaerce 

XZX 58. Ball. 409. Ag^ts, directors, managers A their 

Transport way assistance 

A storage 410. Other admlalstratlire officials 

411. Clerical staff on railway. 

412. Statloia&asters A Assistants 
lo^pectors and Overseers 

413. Guards Drivers firemen 

414. Pointsmen shunters porters 
slgnallors 

415. Hallway service unspecified 
Total 58. Hallway 

59. load 416. Tramway Hall carriages Managers 

contractoie 

417. Cartowners Drivers Carting Agents 

418. hlvery stable keepers 

419. Drivers stable boys (not private 
servants) 

420. Palkl Bearers A owners 

421. Pack Bullock owners Driven’S 

422. Pack easel elephant mbde owners 
and drivers 

Total 59. Hoad. 

60. Watar 423. Shipowners and Agents 

424. Shipping clerks super cargoes ai^ 
steveders 

425. Boat and Bonge owners. 
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426« Bookyards o>aieX8, laxQag^s and 
aapexioT staff 

427 p Sookyardsf oimaxs and other a ah. 
ordinates 

428» Shipts Officers, engineers. 
Mariners and firemen 

429. Board aiad Bongmien 

430. Pilots 

431. lock keepers & canal serrice 

432. larhour vorks harhoor service and 
drivers 

Total 60. Water 


F Profs, 
seion 


61, Ma8sen.433. Post Office. Officers & superior 
gers staff 

434. Post Office. Clerks messengers 
runners and other suhordlnates 

435. Telegraph Officers and Supericnr 
Staff 

436. Telegraph. Clerks signallers, 
Messengers and other subordinates 

437. Telephone. Managers and Sup«rier 
staff 

438. Telephone • clerks operators and 
oth^ subordinate staff 

Total 61. Kassengers. 


62. 439* Warehouse ovners, managers and 

Storage superior staff 

d 440. Warehouse workmen and other 

Weighing superior staff 

441. Porters 

442. Weighmen and measurers 

443. Watchmen employed at stores 
Total 62. Storags d weighing 
Total XIX Traxmiport and Stora^ 


XX 63. Bell, 

learned gion 

& 

Artistic 

Profession 


444. Priests ministers etc* 

445. Catechists readers, church ai^ 
mission service 

446. Beligious mendiants Inamates of 
monestories and eonvwEits 

447. Church, Tam pie, Burials or Burning 

S ound service 
rcumciseors 

449. Astrologers diviners Horoscope 
makers 

450. Almanack makers and sellers 
Total 63. Eeligion 


64. Bdu. 451. Administrative & Inspecting staff 
cation 452. Principals, professors d Teachers 
453. Clerks and servants connected with 
education 

Total 64* Education* 
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65« Lite. 454. 
rattare 455. 

4 ^. 

467. 

458. 


66, Law 459. 

460, 

461. 

462, 

463, 

464. 

465. 


67. Medi. 466, 
alne 

467, 

46S, 

469. 

470. 

471. 

472. 

473. 


68. Bngi. 

474 

neerftng ft 

476 

Survey 

476 


477 


478 


€9. Natu. 
ral 

479 

Science 

480 


481 


482 


, 


Atathora Sditoza Joumaliats 
Beportersi aborthandwriteira 
Writers unspeelfied aad private 
elerks 

Public services and copists 
Service in libraries axid literary 
Institutions. 

Total 65, Literature 

Barristors^ Advocates, Pleaders 
Solicitors Attorneys 
Law Agents and Mukhtars 
Kazis 

Articled clerks and otb^i^r lawyer 
clerks 

Petition writers touts 
Staap Tenders 
Total 66, Law, 

Administrative and inspeeting 
staff Cvben not returned under 
general head) 

Practitioners with dij^oma, licence 
or certificate 

Practitioners without diploma 

Dentists 

Oculists 

Vaccinators 

Midwives 

Campounders , matrons, nurses ft 
hospital asylum ft dispensary 
Service 

Total 67, Medicine 

Administrative and inspecting staff 
Civil Engineer ft Architects • 
Topographical, archaeological and 
revenue aurveyer 

Draftsmen and operatives in survey 
offices, overseers. 

Clerks ft c, in offices of the 
above. 

Total 68, Ingineering ft Survey 

Astron^ers ft meteorologists ar^ 
establishments 

Botanists, naturalists ft Officers 
of scientific ixmtitutions 
Metallugists 

Persons occupied with other 
branches of Science. 

Total 69. Natural Science. 
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70, Pie. 483. P&lQtere « euperinteoclents of 

tOTifti school of art & c. 

ft 484. Sclaptiir^B 

Soraptars 435 , Photographers 

486. Tattooers 

Total 70. Pictori^ Art ft ScluptuTes 

71. Masio 487. Music eoisposers ft teachers 

acting 488, Bandteastors ft Players (not military) 

dancing 489. Plano tuners 

490, Actors, singers ft dancers and 
their accompanists 
Total 71. Music acting dancing ft c. 
Total XZm learned. Artistic 
Profession 

XXI Sport 72 , Sports 491. Bace-course services, trainers, 

bookmakers jockeys 

498, Shikaris, falconers, birdoatehers 
493, Huntsmen 'whippers 
Total 72. Sport 


XXII 

Hhskllled Sarthwrk 
labour not ft Oeneral 
Agricultural Labosar 


73. G^es 494. Oimers ft managers of places of 
^ public entertainments 

Bxhibition 8495 « Persons engaged in service of places 

of public entertainment 
496. Exhibitors of trained animal m 
497m Circus ovners, managers ft e, 

498, Conjurors, burfoons reciters, 
fortune tellers 

499. Tumblers, aerobots, wrestlers 
professional crlckle^ 

Total 73. Games ft Exhibitors 
Total XXI Sports 

Total F • Professftons. 


74. Barth 500* Well sinkers 

work ft c 501. Tank diggers, and ekcavature 

602. Hoad, canal ft railway labourers 
503. Miners (unspecified) 

Total 74. Earthwork ft c. 


75. Gene. 

ral 

labour 


Xnil 76. Inde- 

Indefinite finite 
ft disrepu. 
table 77 , Dis- 

occupation reputable 


604. General Xiabour 

Total 75. General I»abour 
Total XXII. Barth work 

General Labour 

505. Uncertain or not returiMd 
Total Indefinite 

506. Prostitutes including saquins ft 
neauchis 

507. Procurers, pimps ft c 

508. Bsceivers ^ stolen goods 
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H Httaxs 
of Calais, 
texoe in. 
dopendont 
of ocen. 
patioQ 


9 (oontiimed) 

3 . 3 ^ 

Vitehes, lii sards ^ eovpoisoners 
d c« 

Total 77* Diarapatablo 
Total xaiU Indofinite dk did. 

ropntalilo ooenpation 
Total 6. 0n8killed labour not 
agrioultoral 


XXIV 

78. Pro. 

SIO. 

Zndepen. 

pcrty d 


d«it 

Alms 

511. 



51^. 



513. 


79. At 

614. 

the State 

516. 

Expense 

616. 


517. 


518. 


590. 


House rent shares dc other 
property ix>t by land 
Alloimnces from patrons or 
relatives. 

Sducational or other eiysoiifl&eats 
scholarship & c. 

Mendicancy (not in connection with 
a religious order^ 

Total 78. Property dfc Alms 

Pension Civil Services 
Pension military services 
Pension unspecified 
Inmates of asylums & c. 

Prisoners for debt 
Prlscmers ccsnvicted or in 
reformatories & e 
Total 79. At the State Ixpense 
Total XXIV. Independent 
Total H. Means of subsistence 
independent of 
oooupatioiUB 
Grand Total. 
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glass A®3 OBDSa OP OCCOPAflOli OafelFICAflOH BOaiHQ THE CBHSOS YKAR 1901 


OotaJLlt of olftss 


Details of ordsr 

Ho. of 

sub*. 

orders 

Groups 

Closo I 

Order I * Adnlnistratlon 

3 

10(1*10) 

(loir«rz«toat (A) 


II * Defence 

2 

9(11-19) 


III * Service of native 





and foreign states 

2 

5(20*24) 

ClMS 11 

m 

IT . Provision and care 



Pas tar OS & 


of anixaals 

2 

11(25*35) 

Agrlottlturo (B) 

ft 

T - Agriculture 

4 

24(36-59) 

Clasa in 

n 

VI - Personal, Household 



Porsonal 8orvioo(C) 


& Sanitary services 

3 

16(60-75) 

Class I? 

m 

Til . Food, Drink & 



Preparation and 


stimulants 

3 

60(76-135) 

Supply of 

n 

Till • Light, firing & Forage 2 

15(136-150) 

Material 

m 

IX * Building 

2 

16(151-166) 

Sabsistance (B) 

ft 

X « Vehicles A: Vessels 

3 

12(167-178) 


n 

XI * Suppleiaentary He* 




quirements 

U 

69(179-247) 


It 

XII * Textiles, Fabrics & 
Dress 

5 

59 ( 248—30$) 


it 

XIII * Hstals A Precious 




Stones 

4 

23(307-329) 


fi 

XIV « Glass, Barthen & 




Stonevares 

2 

10(330-339) 


1 

XV . Wood, Cane & leaves 

2 

10(340-349) 



etc. 



If 

xn • Drui^a gums & Dyes etc 2 

20(350.379) 


m 

mi * Leather etc. 

1 

12(380.391) 

Class T 

n 

XXIXI- Commerce 

5 

20(392-411} 

CoBuerce , Trans port 
and Storage (B) 

It 

XIX* Transport & storage 

5 

32(412-443) 

Class n 

n 

XX • Learned ft Artistic 



Professions (P) 


Professions 

9 

47(444-490) 


u 

XXI - Sport 

2 

9(491-499) 

Class PII Unskilled 

ft 

XXII * Barthware ft general 



laboiXTj Mon* 
Agricultaral (G) 

It 

labour 

XXIII * Indefinite ft disre* 

1 

5(500—504) 



puted occupation 

2 

5(505-509) 

Class Till- Means 
of sabsistenee 

n 

XXIV • Independent means 

2 

11(510-520) 

Independent; of 
Ooenpetion (H) 






APPSHDIX Ho. 

DISTIIBDTIOH OF POPDLATIOH IHTO DIFFER 
OCCUPATIOHS DDRIl^J 1891 AHD 1901 


Ordor of occupation 


1. Administration 
2m Dafanca 

3. Servica of Hativa & Foreign States 

4, Provision and care of Animals 

6. Personal, Housalu^ld & sanitary 
services 

7m Parseoai, Pood, Drink A stimulants 
8« Light, Fire ana Forage 

9. Buildings 

10. Vehicles and Vessels 

11. Supplementary RequiroBents 

12. Teictila, Pahrics and Dress 

13. Metals and Precious Stones 

14. Glass, Earthen and Stonewares 

15. Wood, Cane and leaves etc. 

16. Drugs, Gums and dyes etc. 

17. Leather etc* 

18. Commerce 

19. Transport and storage 

20. Learned and Artistic Professions 

21. Sport 

22. Earthwork and general labour 

23. Indefinite and Disputed occupation 

24. Independent occupations 


XX3Cil 


U 

m occuPATioHs m order op 


Population supported 
n 

l%rc«atage 

variation 

1891“ 

(»000) 

1901 

(*000) 

(•► or 

573 

843 

• 32.0 

53 

72 

. 26.3 

7 

11 

- 36.1 

522 

392 

♦ 33.4 

31181 

28521 

+ 9.4 

2678 

2536 

*► 5.6 

2650 

2297 

* IS.S 

96 

771 

- 87.4 

124 

149 

- 17.4 

6 

15 

- 59.1 

233 

307 

- 24.1 

1890 

2190 

. 13.7 

660 

644 

♦ 2.7 

433 

473 

•. 8.4 

561 

631 

- 11*2 

131 

60 

* 118.9 

350 

362 

• 3.4 

366 

484 

. 24.2 

546 

689 

- 20*7 

622 

769 

- 18.1 

20 

18 

+ 13.1 

3134 

3960 

- 20.8 

132 

21 

+ 512.8 

721 

690 

♦ 4.8 
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APPSSDIX No, 12 

DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL POPULATION BY OCCUPATIONAL CLASSES IN 1901 
Detail* of da** Total Population Bupportod 


(vorko^r* and dependent* > 

(♦ 000 ) 


A Qovenment 634 

(Order* I, II and III) 

B Pa*turea and Agriculture 31703 

(Order* IV and V) 

C Peraonal Service* 2678 

(Order* VI) 

D Preparation and supply of Material substance* 7134. 

(Order* VII to XVII) 

S Comnorce, Transport and Storage 912 

(Order* mil and XIX) 

F Professions 642 

(Order* XX and XXI) 

0 t&iskilled labour not Agricultural 3266 

(Orders XXII and XXIII) 

H Mean* of subsistence Independent of Occupation* 721 

(Order XXIV) 

ee es liP i — — a 

Total supported population 47690 

Less Total dependwts 24383 

No, of total workers 23307 
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APPSHDIX No, 13 


details of OCGOPATIONAE* DIFISIOKS and StJB.DI?ISIONS OF 1911, 1921 and 

1931 

dia8s/8ul>»ola8«/ord«r fi-roup Occupation an^ I^eans of llvliboo^ 

NOj 

A. Production of Haw Materials 


1, Exploitation of the surface of the earth 


Total Population 
A. Production of Haw materials 


A, Ordinary 
cultivation 


b, growers of special 
products and 
market gardening 


I. Exploitation of the surface of the 
earth 

1, Posture and Agriculture 
(a) Ordinary cultivation 

1, Income from rent of Agricultural land 

a, Zamindar ba assami 

b, Dakhilkar assami be shikmi 
e, Assami be shikmi 

2, Ordinary cultivators 

a, Zamindar ba jot khud 

b, Dakhilkar assami be jot khud 

o* Assam! be jot khud 

3* Agents y managers, landed estates (not 
(planters) clerks, rent collection etc, 

4, Farm servants and fictLd labourers etc, 

(b) Growers of special products and 
market gardening 

5, Tea, Coffee, clnoona and Indigo plant articles 

6, P^uit flower, vegetables, betel, vine areca 
nut etc, growers 


c. Forestry (c) Forestry 

7, Forest officers, managers, guards etc, 

8, Wood cutters, lire wood, lac catchers rubber 
etc, collectors A charcoal business. 
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Appendix No* 13 (continued) 


d. Roasing and 
Farm Stock 


e* Raieing of small 
animals 


2* Fishing d; Hunting 


(d) Rousing of Farm Stock 

9* Cattle and buffalow breeders and keepez« 

10* Sheep goat and pig breeders 

11* Breeders of other animals (Horses mules , 
camels I asses) 

12* H^dsmen, Shephards y goathards etc* 

(e) Raising of ffinall snimals 
13* Birds bees siUewaxms etc* 

14* Fishing 
15* Hunting 


XI* Eextraotion of animals 

»ro2- 

3* Mines 16* Coal mines and retidetmi veil 

17. Mines d metalic minerals (gold n oomcm ar g e m e B t) 

4* Quai^es of Hard looks is. Other minerals (lade, Diamonds , limestoi:^) 

5* Salt etc. 19* Rock, sea and Harsh salt 

20* Extraction of saltpetic, alum and other 
su bstances aod i n ^ so' ^on . 

B. Preparation and supj^y of 
material substances 

III. Industry 

6* Textiles 21* Cotton spinning cleaning and pressing 

22* Cotton Spinning sising and veaving 

23* Jute spiming pressing and veaving 

24* lope tvine string 

25* Other fabrics (coconut flax hemp) 

26* Wool carders, s^nmei^ veavers of voolen 
blankets and carpets 

27* Silk shinners and veavers 

28* Hair, camel, horse hair, bristles vave d 
brush makers 
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7, Hides skins & 
Hard materials 
from animal 
kingdom 


8, Wood 


9, Metals 


10, dkamics 


11, Chmaical 

products pro. 
perly so 
called and 
analogous 


29, Persons occupied with leathers 

30, I>yeing bleaching printing preparation and 
sponging of textiles 

31, Other (lace, crape, embroiding fingef) 

in sufficiently described textile ii^ustry, 

32, Taimers, cuniere, leather dresses * dyers 

33, Makers of leather articles such as trunk 
water.bags etc. 

34, Furriers (from fur) 

35, Bone, Ivory Hem shell etc, workers 

36, Sawyers, carpenters, turners ft joiners 

37, Basket makers and other industries of woody 
materials including leaves 

38, Forging and rolling of iron and other metals 

39, Plough ft other agricultural implosent makers 

40, Makers of arms, guns etc, 

41, Other makers in iron ft makers of implements 
ft other principally and excltssively of iron 

42, Workers in iron, copper ft Bell metal 

43, Workers in other metals (tin, sine lead) 

44, Workers in mints, die sinkers etc, 

45, Makers of glass A crystalware 

46, Makers of Porcelain ft Crockery 

47, Potters and earth pipe ft bowl makers 

48, Brick ft tile makers 

49, Others (Mosaic, Tale, Mica, alabasters) 

50, Manufacturers of matches ft explosives 

51, Manufacturers of areated ft mixed waters 

52, Manufacturers of dies, print ft ink 

53, Manufacturei^^f ft refining of vegetable and 
mineral oils. 
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54, Maaufacturers of paper, cardboard and 
paper match. 

55. Others (soap, candles, lac, eultch, 
perfumef & miscelXaneoas drugs. 

12. Food Industries 56. Rice powers, buskers & flour grinders 

57. Bakers and Biscuit makers 

58. Grain parohers etc, 

59. Butchers 

60. Fish curers 

61. Butter chease & ghee makers 

62. Makers of sugar molasses at gkn 

63. Sheatoeat makers, preparing Jam cca^dim^ts 
etc. 

64. Beavers and distillers 
66. Toddy Bravers 

66. Manufacturers of tobacco oplw & Ganja 
(a) Opium factory (Manager workmen) 

13. Industries of 67. Hat cap and turban makers 

the dress d the 

toilet 68. Tailors, mllliness, dress makers, darners, 

embroiders osvlinetv 

Shoe, boot airf sandal makers 

70. Other industries pertaining to dress 
gloves, socks, gaiters, belts, buttons 

71. Mashing cleaning and dyeing 

72. Btfbers Hairdressers * wig makers 

73. Other industries connected with the toilet 
(tatooers, shampeoers bath hoisses) 

14. Fumiti^e 74. Cabinet makers carriage painters 

Industries 

76. Hpholsters tent makers 

16. Building Industrtes 76. Lime business, cement workers 

77. Excavators KLlnth Builders & well sinkers 
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16 , Comtructlon 
of Means of 
Transport 


17. Production 4t 
Transmissicm of 
Pbyeical Forces 


78. Stone and marble vorlEers, mascms and 
brick layers 

79. Others (thatches, building ccxitractors 
tilers plumbers lork smith etc. 

80. Cart carriage Palki etc. makers and 
vheeladght. 

81. Saddlers , harness makers whip and bush 
makers 

82|» Ship and boat builders 

83. Oas work, electric light and Ice 
Factories. 


18. Industries of 
luxury 


84. Print ^s lithographers engrarers etc. 

85. newspaper & magzine managers & Editors 
Journalists etc. 

Book binders and stitchers envelop makers 

87. Makers of musical instruments 

88. Makers of ji/atches and o4oks A optical 
Photographic and surgical Instruments 

89. Makers in Precious stones and metals 
enamellers , Imitations 5ewllery makers 
gilders 

90. Makers of Bangles, )^rarie8, liead and 
other nacklaces, spcaigles lingans and 
sacred threads 


19. Industries 

connected with 
Beihse matter 


91. Toy- |dte, cage, fishing 
toxidlmiists etc. 


tackle, makers 


92. Others including managers, persons other 
than performers employed in theatres and 
other places of public entertainment, 
employees of public societies race course 
services , huntsmen 

93. Sweepers, sdavengers, dust and sweeping 
contractors 


17- Transport 

Transport by water 


94. Harbor works, I^ckyards and Pilots. 
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Appvadix No, 13 (oontlnuodl) 

95, Shipowiero . their mploye^Sf ahlp 
hrokere, ship officers engineers. 

Mariners, FireiBen 

96, I^rsons ©aployed on Haintenanoe of strsams , 
rivers and canals (including construction) 

97, Boatoimer, Boatmen and fomen, 

21, transport by Hoad 98, Persoi# ployed on the construction and 

maintenance of Hoads and Bridges 

99, Cartovners & Drivers, coachmen, stable 
Tramvay, Hail carriage | Manager Bmployees 
{Exclt:^ing private servants) 

lOOf Palki Beards & owners 

101* Pack Elephant camel mfcile ass and bullock 
cart owners & drivers 

102, Porters and Mass^agers 

22, Transport 103, Rly employees of all kinds other than 

by Rail construction ccmlies 

104, Labourers employed on Ely construction 

23, Post Office, 106, Post Office, Telegraph and Telei^ne 

Telegrai^ & services. 

Telephone services 


T - Trade 

24, Banks^ establislments of credit^ exchange and Insurance 

10€, Bank managers, moneylenders, exchiuige & 
insurance agent money chargers, brokers 
and their employees 

25, Brokerage comiission and Exinart 

107, Brokers Commission Agmits c^mercial 

travellers warehouse owners db em|0.oyees 

26, Trade in Textiles 108, Trade in piece goods wool cotton silk 

db other textiles, 

27, Trade in skins, leather db Furs 

109, Trade in skin, leather, furs, feathers 
horns etc, 

28, Trade in wood 110, Trade in wood (not fire wood) Corck db 

Bark, 
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Appendix Ho. 13 (contliiaed) 

29. Trade in Metals ill, Trade in Metals machinery knife tools 

& sellers etc. 

30. Trade in Pottery 112. Trade in Pottery 

31. Trade in Chemical 113. Trade in chemical products (drags dyes 

Products paints petroleoa explosives etc.) 

32. Hotels y Cafes, 114, Vendors of wine liquors aerated water 
Hestaurants 

115. Owners & Managers of Hotels Cookshops 
Sarais & their employees 

33. Other Trade in 116. Fish dealers 
Food Stuffs 

117. Orocers & sellers of vegetable oil salt 
and other condiments 

118* Sellers of milk batter ghee poultry egg 

119. Sellers of sweetmeat | sugar, gar molasses 

120. Cardamon betel leaf vetetable fruits 
and areca Hut seller 

121. drain and Pulse deal^ 

122* Tobacco opium ganja etc. 

123. Dealers in sheep goat pigs 

124. Dealers in hay grass fodder 

34. Trade in Clothing 125* Trade in readymade clothing and other 
and Toilet articles articles of dress & the toilet) 

(Hat ^brella socks shoes perfumes)' 

35» Trads in 126. Trade in Furniture carpets curtains and 

furniture Bedding 

127. Hardware, (Cooking, utensils porcelain 

crockey glass ware bottles articles for 

gardening the seller etc. 

36. Trade in building 128* Trade in building materials (stone Bricks 

materials Plaster cement eand tiles) 

37. Trads in Meanc of 129. X^alers & Hirers of elephant camels horses 

Transput cattle asses mules & sellers of carriage 

saddely 

38« Trade in Fad 130* I^alers in fire wood charcoal coal 

eowdung etc. 

39. Trade in articles 131. Dealers in precious stones jwelery clock 

of those optical Instrumoits etc. (real and 

pertaining to letters imitation) 

Arts ft Soime 
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132, B«al«rs in coBuaion Bangles beads necklace 
fans saiall articles toys hunting fishing 
tackle Flowers, 


133, Puhllshers Booksellers stationers dealers 
in music pictures musical instruments 
axu! curoeities 


40, Trade in Hefuge 
matters, 

41, Trade in other 
sorts 


134, Dealers in ragS| stable refuse etc. 


135, Shopkeepers otherwise unspecified 

136, Stinerant Traders Pedlars Haidcers 

137, Cfonjurors, acrobats, fortune tellers 
realtors, exhibitors of curiosities and 
wild animals 


138, Other trades (including farmers of ponds 
tolls and markets 

C, Public Administration and liberal Acts 
Public Force 


42, Aimy 

139, Army (Imperial) 

140* Aimy (Native States) 

43, Havy 

141. Navy 

44, Police 

142. Police 


143, Filial watchmen 

Public Administration 


46, Public Admirds. 
t rat ion 

144, Service of the State 

146, Service of Native ft Porei^ States 


146, Municipal ft other local (not village) 
Service 


147, Village Officials and servants other 


than watchmen 


TO I- Professions A Liberal Acts 

46, Beligion 148, Priests, Ministers etc* 

149, leligious mendicants inmates of Monsteries 

150, Cat^herts readers church ft missionaries 
service 

161, Temple Burial grounds or being grounds 
service Hlgrlm conductors circumoeries 
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Appendix Hd, 13 (continued) 


47. law 


152. Lawyers of all kind including Kaad Law 
Agents and Mukhtars 

153. Lawyers* clerks petition writers 


48. Medicines 1S4. Medical practitioners of all kinds 

dentists & Tetranary surgeons 

155. Midwives vaccinators ccmpounders, nurses 
Masseurs etc. 


49. Instructions 


50. Letters Arts A 
Sciences 


D. Miscellaneous 

5 

IX- Living on their 
income 

X. Demestlc services 
52. Bomestic 


156. frofessors d Teachers of all kinds 
(except Law music drawing dancing) & 
clerks and servants connected with 
education 

157. Public scribes stenograph's 

158. Architects surveyors engineers d their 
employees. 

159. Others (authors Photographers Artists 
Botanists astrologers) 

160. Music OCXS posers d Masters, Flayers of 
all kinds of Music Instrments (not 
Military) surgeon & danoei« 


161. Proprietors (other than agricultural land) 
fund scholarship holders ft Pensioners 


162. Cooks, water careers doorkeepers wdtchmen 
and other indoor servants 


163. Private groomers, coachmen, dog longs etc. 


XI^ Insufficiently 

described occupations 


53. General Terms 164. Manufacturers Businessmen contractors 
which do mt other than unspecified 

indicate occupa- 
tion 165. Cashiers Accountants Book keepers ft 

other eBployees in unspecified offices 
warehouses and shops. 

166. Mecbanies otherwise unspecified 

167. Labourers and workmen otherwise 
unspecified. 
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Appendix lio« 13 (ecmtiimed) 

XII- Unproductive 

0.3^ ^.U.<wn5 

54. g gi ^^of Jails 168. Inmates of Jails ft hospitals 

Hospitals 

. 55. Beggars vagrants 169« Beggars Vagrants Froc^^sISs Prostitutes 
Prostitutes receivers of stol«Q goods^ cattle 

Poison^s. 
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aSfAIIiS OF OCCOPAKONAL CLASSIS, SOB-<aASSSS, ORDIRS and OBODPS Dl31I»a CSHSDS YBABS 1011, 1921 
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APPBMDIX Ho. IS 

DISTBIBOTIOH OF POPDLATION BY OGCOPAflOHAL CI.ASSBS IH 1911 


Botalls of occttpational elassos 
and aub-elaasoa 


Population 
supported 
(Workers and 
Oepezi^ents) 
{•000> 

A. Prodi»:tion of lav materials 


35276 

t IxploltatloQ of the surface of earth 
ZX Exploitation of Minerals 

35267 

9 


B. Preparation and supply of Bav material 


8424 

XIX Extraction Industry 

5834 


IV fransport 

450 


V Trade 

2140 


C. Public Administration and Liberal A@fl 


tlio 

VI Public Force 

337 


VII Public Administration 

270 


VII X Professions and liberal Aots 

533 


Miscellaneous 


3173 

IX Persons living on their Ineosie 

70 


X Domestic service 

921 


XI Insufficiently described ocoupatlose 

1661 


XII Onproductive 

521 


Total Population of EF.P. 


48013 



APPBHDIX Ho. X6 

DmiLS OF OCOTPATIOKitt, aASSIPICifflOIf IH 1951* 

In th« seh€)Q« of oecupatlonal elasoiflcatlons followad in 0*P. 
(India) in tha oonsiit of 1951 thor® ar® eight livelihood claeseo - 
Four aajor Agricultural clasae® and four major Mon- Agricultural 
olaea®®. Th®«® ar® aa underi 
Agricultural cl^Ba®ai 

1. Cultivatorc of lai^! idiolly or mainly owned and th®ir d®p«nd®nt®« 

2. Cultivator® of land idiOlly or mainly unowned and their dependent® • 

3. Cultivating lahourere and their dependent® « 

4* Mon-cultivating owner® of land, agricultural rent receiver® ai^ 
their dependent® • 
i>n -Agric ultural cl^Bei s 

5. Production other than cultivation 

6. Commerce 
7m Tran® port 

8. Other service® and misoellaneou® eourcee 

All the eight livelihood claese® stand further sub-divided 
into following three categories i 

1. Self-aupporting person® 

2. Han- earning depandente 

3. larning dependents 


* The Census of 1941 did sot provide for collection of occupational 
data and a® such details for 1941 census are not available in this 
respect. 


APPMSIX Mo, 17 

OCCOPATIOMAI. D17ISI0MS AND S!©-DI¥IS10MS 1951 
IHvialon OCtttab.Divlsicms 6j Groups 21) 

Priffiary Xudus^rios not elsewhero speelMiod 
0«1 Stook Halting 
0.11 
0*12 
0,10 

(1931 Groups 21 to 23) 

0,2 Baaring of small animals and insects 
0,21 
0,22 
0, 23 
0,24 
0,20 

(1931 Groups 24 to 26) 

0,3 Plantation Xz^ustrlss 

Owners, managers and workers In 
0,31 
0,32 
0,33 
0,30 

(1931 Groups 9 to 15) 

0,4 Forestry and V6od.eutting 
0,40 
0.41 
0,42 
0,43 


Sourest Census of W,P, 1951 Bconomlc Tables pp, 5.15, 
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Appendix No* 17 (continaed) 

0*44 

(1931 Groupo 17 to 20) 

0*5 Hunting (inoludlng trapping and Saae Propagation) 

(1931 Group 28) 

0.6 Fiahing 

0,60 

0.61 

0,62 

(1931 group 27) 

vision 1 (Sat.dlvi8ions 8| Groups 42) 

1.0 Non^ata^lie mining awi quarrying not otherwiso oXassifiod - 
inoluding mining and quarrying of such materials as preciow and 
Semi-precious stones, as testes, gypsm, sulphur asphalt, hitiz^Qm 

(1931 Groups 39 and 41) 

1.1 Coal Mining. 

Mines lariaarily engaged in the extraction of anthracite a*^ of 
Bott coals such as bitumenous, sub.bitumenous and legnite 

(1931 Group 35) 

1.2 Iron ore miningg 

(1931 group 30) 

1.3 Metal mining except iron ore mining 

1.31 

1.32 

1.33 

1.34 
1.30 

(1931 Groups 29 and 31 to 34) 

1.4 Crude Pstrolean and Natural Gas 

Oil veil and nattnPal Gas, well operations (inoluding drilling) 
and oil or bittwenoisi sawl operations 

■f 

(1931 gpoap 3G) 
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1,6 StOQ« . quarrying, clay and Sand-pita, 

Extraction from the Earth of stone, clay sand and oth®p materials 
t^ed in tullding of manufacture of oementi Bajri, and Kanihar 
collections, digging and selling of clay 

(1931 Group 37) 

1*6 Mica (t931 Group 38) 

1*7 Salt, Saltpetre and saline substance 

(1931 Group 40) 

& y isiCTt 2 (sub-divisioi» 10} Grouiai 39) 

Processing it Manufacture - Foodstuffs, Textiles, Leather, and Prodiscta 
thereof 

2.0 Food Industries otherwise unclassified 

2.01 Canning and preservation of fruits and vegetables 

2.02 
2.03 
2*00 

(1931 Groups 73 , 79 and 80, 81 part) 

2.1 Grains and pulsss 

2,11 

2,12 

2.13 

2,10 

(1931 Groups 71, 72) 

2.2 Vegetable Oil and dairy products 

2, 21 
2,22 
2,23 

(1931 Groups 68 and 81 part) 

2*3 Sugar Industrie# 

2,31 

2,30 . 

(1931 Group 74) 
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2*4 B«v«rag<Mi 

2.41 

2.42 

2.43 
2.40 

(1931 Oroup# 76, 77 and 67) 

2.5 fobaeoo 

2.51 

2.50 

(1931 Group 78) 

2.6 Cottcm Toxtiles 

2.61 

2.62 

2.63 

(1931 Group* 42, 43 and 49) 

2.7 Woarlng apparol (except footwear) and made up textile goods 

2.71 

2.72 

2.73 

2.74 

2.75 

2.76 
2.70 

(1931 Group* 52, 83-84, part of 89) 

2.8 Textile Industries Otherwise tbiolassifled 

2.81 

2.82 

2.83 

2.84 

2.85 

2.86 

2.80 

Group* 44 - 48 and 50) 

2.9 leather, leather product* and footwear 

2.91 

2.92 
2.90 


(1931 Group* 51, 82) 
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!/ 3 (Sub.diTlsl9iio 9j Sroopo 32) 

Processing and Hanofaoturs • Metals, Cheoaicals and Products 
thereof 

3*0 Manufacture of metal isroducts, otherwise unclassified 

3,01 

3.00 

3.03 

3.0d 

3.05 

8.06 

(1931 Group 58, 62 Part) 

3.1 Iron and Steel (Basie Manufacture) - including all process such 

as Smelting and refinlagf rolling and draving| and slicing 
and the manufacture of eastings, forgings and other basic f<nms 
of ferrous metals 

(1931 Group 57 part) 

3.2 Hon-lP^rroiai Metals (Basic Manufacture) • Smelting and refining, 

rolling, draving and alloying and the manufacture of eastings 
forgings and other basic forms of non»ferrot»i metals 

(1931 Group 57 part) 

3*3 Transport Squlpment 

3.31 
3. 3S 

3.33 

3.34 
3.30 

(1931 Groups 91, 92 and 93) 

3*4 Blectrical machinery, apparatus, appliance and supplies 

3.41 

3.42 

3.43 
3.40 

(1931 Group 94 Part) 

3.5 Machinery (other than electrical machinery) including Bngineering 
vorlcshe^ 

3.51 


(1931 Groups 58 • 62 Part) 
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3.6 Baolo Xoduotrlal ChMloalGi Far ti li a«jBp« and Bower AlooBoli 

3.61 

3.63 

3.64 

3.65 

(1931 Groupi 66 Part and 70 Part) 

3.7 Medical and Pharmaceutical Preparations. 

(1931 Group 70 Part) 

3.8 Manufacture of Chemical products otherwise unclassified 

3.€1 

3. 82 

3.83 

3.84 

3.85 

3.86 

3.87 
3.80 

<1931 Group 70 Part) 

llvAf on.4 (Sub«dlvisions 10| Groups 30) 

Processing and Manufacture • Hot elsewhere specified 

4.0 Manufacturing Industries Otherwise unclassified 

4.01 

4.02 

4.03 

4.04 

4. (MS 

4.06 

4.07 

4.08 

4.09 

4.00 

(1931 Groups 53, 96-99) 

4.1 Products of l^troletsQ and Coal 

4.11 

4.12 

4.10 

(1931 Group 69) 

4.1 Bricks, tiles and other structural clay products. Structural clay 
products such as bricks, tiles, etc.. Brick workers 

(1931 Group 64) 
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4.3 Cm^nt m CttBsnt pipes aid Other Cement laroducte* Meowifactors 
of Cement, Cemmat pipes ond Cmacoit Concrete products 

<1931 Croup 65 Part) 

4*4 Non^metallic mineral products 

4,41 
4«49 
4«43 
■ 4*44 
4.40 

(1931 Croup 63 and 6S Part) 

4.5 Ruhter products 

<1931 Croup 99 Part) 

4.6 Mood and Mood loroduets other than furniture and fixtures, 

4.61 

4.62 

4.63 

4.64 

4,60 

<1931 Croups 54, 55 and 56) 

4.7 Furniture and fixtures 

Manufacture of household, office, public building, profe8Bl<«ial 
az^ restraurant furniture, office and store fixtures, screens, 
shades, etc, regardless or material used| Cot repairer (Khatbuna) 

(1931 Groups 88 and 89 Part) 

4.8 Paper and Paper Products 

Manufactures of Paper and Paper Board and articles of pulp, paper 
and pap^ board 

<1931 Group 70 Part) 

4.9 Printing and Allied Xndustrlee 
Smj^oyees of GoTemment Press 

4.91 

4.92 


(1931 Group 95) 
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BlYlgIcm s (SitiwdlYislonft 8 | Oroupa 13} 

CoQStraetlon and Utilltlae 

5*0 Conatruotlon and maintenaQoe of Vorka Otherwlaa uoolaaalflad 

6.1 Coiwtruction and Qalnt^anco - Buildinga 

1.11 

5.12 

5.13 

5.14 
5.10 

(1931 Sroup 90) 

5.2 C<matmotion and ffiaintanance - Boads, Brldgaa and otl:»r 
Traniport Woirka, 

Railway load and Ballding oontraetora. Railway Coolla or Maadoor 
Sf in construction or supply 

<1931 Oroupa 105, 106 and Part of 113) 

5.3 Construction ai^ malntananca « Telegraph and Telephone llnea 

5.4 Construction aalntenanoe operations • Irrigation and other 
agricultural works. Canal Engineersi eaplc^eea of tractor 
organisation! Peraons engaged in sinking of wells 

(1931 Groups 103*104 Part) 

5.5 Works ax^ Seridcea 


6.61 

5.52 

(1931 Group 94 Part) 

5.6 Works and Services - Bcmestlc and Industrial Water Supply, 

(1931 Group 161 Part) 

5.7 Sanitary Works and Services . Including Scav«igeps 

(1931 Groups 100 and 161 Part) 

Myls on. 6 (Suh.Blvlsion8 9| Groups is) 


6.0 Retail Trade Otherwise Unclassified 

6*01 

6.02 

6.03 

6.00 

6.04 


(1931 Groups 119.. 125 Partj 138-162 Part) 
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€•1 Batail trado in foodatnffs (including bovaragee awi marcotics) 

6.11 

6.12 

6.13 

6.14 
6.16 

(1931 droup 126, 128, 129 - 137 Part) 

6.2 Hatail Trade in fuel (including petnol) 

6 . 21 
6.20 

(1931 Group 146 Part, 125 Part) 

6.3 Hetall trade in textile and leather goods. Betail trade (including 

jaavllera and Street Tendors) in piece goods, vao 1-cotton, ailt, 
hair, wearing apparel, made textile goods, skin, leathinr, 
furs; feathers etc. ’ ’ 

<1931 Groups 117-118 Part) 

6.4 VIholesale trade in ftsodstuffs. 

Wholesale dealers in grains & pulses, sweetmeats, sugar ai^ 
spices, dairy products, eggs and |)oultry, animal for food., 
fodder for animals, other foodstuffs wholesale dealars in 
tobacco, opitsa and ganja 

(1931 Groups 129-137 Part) 

6.5 Vhc^e sale trade in eonmodities other than foodstuffs. 

(1931 Groups 117-125 Part, 138 - ISO Part) 

6.6 Real Sstate 

House and estate agmats and rent collectors except agricultural 
land. 

(1931 Group 116 Part) 

6.7 Insurance 

Iztsurance carriers and all kinds of insurai^s agents and other 
parsons connected with insurancs business 

(1931 Group U5 Part) 

€.8 Moneylsndiag , banking and other financial business 

Officers, esployess of joint stock banks db co-operative banks f 
Munims, agms or amplcyses of indigensous banking firms | indi- 
vidual if^nby l^srs, exchangers and exchange agents, money 
changers ai^ Iri^ers and thsir agentS| cashier in co-operative 
societies 

(3931 Group 115 Part) 
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SlSlSigfl.,7 (Sub-divisioae 10| Sroups U) 

Iraaaport Storag® and ComaualeationB. 

7,0 Traaaport and Coomaalcations othorwlae iMclaaslfled aad 
Incidantal sarvioaa, 

7*1 Transport by road, 

Ownara, managara and smployasa eoaneotsd with ^eohanlcally 
drlvaa and othar vthlcles (oxeluding doaostic servant) ps^kl, 
ate, I boarera and owners, ^ck, elephant, eamel, mule, aaa and 
bullock owners and drivers, porters and messengers, persons 
engaged In road transport not otherwise classified. Including 
freight transport by road, the operation of fixed facilities for 
road traz^port such as toll roads, highway bridges, terminal and 
parking facilities, Palledarl, horses, ponies, Tonga, Ikka, 
Hickahaw drivers, drivers of military cars and lorries and 
drivers of P,A,G, lorries, 

(1931 Group 107 - 111) 

7*3 Transport by air 

Persons concerned with airfields and aircraft other than 
construction of airfield and airports, 

(1931 Group 101 Part) 

7,2 Transport by water 

Owners and employees, officers, mariners etc,, of ships plying 
Ofi the high seat, ships and boats plying on i^and and coastal 
waters, persons employed In harbours, docks, rivers and canals, 
including pilots, ship brokersi Thekedars of Perries 

(1931 Group 102 and 103 - 104 Part) 

7*4 Hallway Transport 

7.41 

7.42 


(1931 Groups 110 • 113 Part) 

7.5 Storage and Warehousing 

The operation of storage facilities such as warehouses, cold 
storage, safe deposits vhen such storage is offered as an inde- 
pendent servicej diggers of warehouses, 

(1931 Group 116 Part) 

7.6 Postal services 

(1931 Group 114 Part) 
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?•? Telegraph Services 

(1931 Group 114 Part) 

7*8 Telephone services 

(1931 Group 114 Part) 

7%9 Wireless Services 

(1931 Group 114 Part) 

SivisioH n (Sub*divisionS|^- Groups 20) 

Health, Bducation and Public Adalnist ration 

8.1 Medical and other Health Services 

8.11 

8.12 

8. 13 

8.14 

8.15 

8.16 
8.17 
8.10 

(1931 Groups 169 - 173) 

8*2 Bducational Services and Hesearch 

8.21 

8.22 

8.20 

(1931 Group 174-175 and 180) 

8.3 Ax» 7 , Navy and Air Force 

8.31 

8.32 

8.33 

(1931 Group 1S3 - 156) 

8.4 Police (other than village watchsien) 

(1931 Group 157) 

8.5 Tillage officers and servants, including village watclaen 

(1931 Group 158, 162) 

8.6 asployoes of Miuiiclpalities and local Board (hut mt including 
persciui class! liable voider any other division or sub-division) 

(1931 Group 161 ) 
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8*7 Snployeee of State Govenonents (but not including persons elassi. 
fied under any other division or sub-divisions) t ^ployees of 
State Agriculture Bepartm^t 

(1931 Group 159 and 150 Part) 

8*8 Ssployees of the Union Govemment (but not including persowi 
classifiable under any other division or sub-division) 

(1931 Groups 159 and 160 Part) 

8*9 Smployees of Bon-Indian Governments* 

(1931 Group 160 Part) 


JBi v Sl oa_,9 (Sub-divisions 9; Groups 20) 

Services not elsewhere specified 

9*0 Services otherwise unclassified* 

(Independent Labourers) palmists and astrologers| water divisors 

9*1 Domestic services (but not including services rendered by members 
of family households to one another) 

9*11 

9*12 

9.13 

9.10 


(1931 Groups 186 - 187) 

9*2 Barbers and beauty Shops. 

Barbers, hair dressers and wig makers, tatoors, shampooers, bath 
houses } Hair cutting saloon 

(1931 Groups 86-87) 

9*3 Laundries and Laundry Services 

Laundries and laundry services, washing & cleaning 

(1931 Group 85) 

9*4 Hotels, resturants and eating houses 
Gardener of a Hotel 

(1931 Group 127) 

9*5 Becreation Services 

Froductioi and distribution of motion pictures and the operation 
of einsmas and allied services. Managers and employees of 
theatres, opera companies, etc*, musicians, actors, dancers, etc 
conjurers, actrobats, reciters, exhibitors of curiossitles and 
wild animals, radio br€»adcasting studios, Wrestlers. 

(1931 Qi^ups 1^ •* 184) 
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9.6 Iisg&l and business services 

9.61 

9.62 

9.63 

9.64 

9.66 

(1931 Groups 167, 168, 176 anfi 177) 

9.7 Arts, letter and journalism 

9.71 

9.72 

9.73 

(1931 Group 178 Part, 179) 

9.8 Religious, Charitable and Welfare Services 

9. 81 

9.82 

9.83 

(1931 Groups 163 to 166) 


j!gar.B£gaasUy7...iaa££8S 

(Groups outside the prescribed divisions) 

(i) Perscms living principally m lnc(»Be from non-agricultural 
property. 

(ii) Peracms living principally on peneions, remittances, 
scholarships and funds. 

(iii) Inmates of asylius, almshouses and recipients of doles. 

(iv) Beggars aj^ vagrants. 

(v) All other persons living principally income derived fr<ms 
non»pr^uotive aotivitieS| Prostitutes. 
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HATIONAL CLASSIFICATION OF OCCtJPAf lOHS 1961^ 

^WlStONS 

0. Professional, Teohideal and Belated Workers* 

1. Administrative, Bxeeutlve and Managerial Workers 

2. Clerical and Berated Woxkers. 

3. Sales Workers. 

4. Famers, Fishermen, Hunters, Loggers, & related Workers. 

5. Miners, Quarrynen and Related Workers. 

6. Workers in Transport And Gommunication Oooupaticns. 

7»8* Craftsmwfi, Production Process Woikers and Labourers not 
Slaewhere classified. 

9« ServLce, Sport And Recreation Workers. 

Workers not classifiable by occupation. 

y3 ,vi8iQna and Grour.. 

0. Professional, Technical dt Belated Workers. 

0.0 Architects, Engineers and Surveyors. 

0*1 Physicists, chamlsts, Geologists and other physical soientlsts. 
0*2 Biologists, Teterinarians, agronomists and related scientists. 
0*3 Physicians, Surgeons and Bentists. 

0*4 Nurses, Pharmacists and other medical and health teohniciane 

0*5 Teachers 

0.6 Jourists 

0*7 Social Scientists 

0*8 Artists, Writers and related workers* 

0*9 Braughtsmen, and Science and engineering technicians n.o*c* 

0. x Othsr Professional, tedhnlcal and related workers* 

1. Sourest C«tf*as ©f India, 1961, Tol. XF CH.P.) Part II eClli) 

Gmral Itonomie fatle* 
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1* Administrative, Ixecutlv© and Managerial Workers* 

10, Administrators, and Ixecutive Officials, Oovernsent , 

11. Mrectors and Managers, wholesale and retail trade 

12* Directors, managers and working proprietors, financial 
institutions, 

13* Directors, Managers and working proprietors, other. 

2, Clerical and Iterated Workers 

20, Book-keepers and cashiers 

21, Stenographers and typists 

22, Office machine operators 

28. C3.erical workers, Miscellaneous 

29. Diwkilled office workers, 

3, Sales Workers 

30, Working proprietors, wholesale and retail trades, 

31, IiMiurance d real Estate Salesmen, salesmen of securitiee 
and Services and aucticmers, 

32* CoBmercial, travellers and Manufacturers Agents, 

33, Salesmim, shop Assistants and related workers, 

34, Moneylenders and pawn Brokers, 

4, Farsers, fishermen. Hunters, Loggers and Belated Workers. 

40, Farmers and Farm managers 
41* fhrm workers, 

42, Hunters and related workers, 

43, fishermen and related workers, 

44, Loggers and other Forestry workers, 

5, Miners, Quarrysen euid Belated Workers, 

50* Miners and Quarrymen 

51, Well Driller# end related workers 

58, Mineral treaters, 

St, Miners, qucrrymen and related workers, n,e,o. 
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6* Woikors in Transport and CosmtmXc&tton Oconpation® 

60, Dack officers, Engineer, Officers and Pilots, skip* 

61. Deck and Engine room ratings (ship), Brage Crews and 
BoatAaen* 

62. Aircraft Pilots, Navigators ai^ flight Engineers. 

63, Drivers and Firemen, Hallway Engine, 

64, Drivers Road Transport. 

65. Conductors, Onards and Brake®men (Railway), 

68, finribuetsic Inspectors, Supervisors, Traffic Controllers and 
Despatchers, Transport, 

67, Telephone, Telegraph and Related Tele communication operators 

68, Postffi«n and Messengers, 

69, Workers in Transport and CommuziioaticHEi ocoupations n,e,c« 

7«.8. Craftsman, Production Process Workers and lahour^^s Hot 

Elsewhere classified, 

70, Spinners, weavers, knitters, Dyers and Related workers, 

71, Tailors, Cuttsrs, Furriers, and related workers, 

72, Leather cutters, L asters and Sewers (Except Cloves and 
uarments) and related workers, 

73, Fumacemra, Rollers, Drawers, Moulders &D0. related Metal 
staking and Treating workers, 

74, Precision Instrument makers, watchmakers, jewellers and 
nested workers, 

75, Tool makers. Machinists, Pltmbers, Welders, 
related workers, 

76, Electricians related electrical and eleetrcuiics workers, 

77, Carpenters, joiners, cobinet makers, coopers and related 
workers, 

78, Painters and Paper Hangers. 

79, Bricklayers, Plasterers, and construction workers n,e,o, 

SO. Cempisitors, Printers, Engravers, Bookbinders and related 
workers. 
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81, Potters, K 


roen, Qlass and clay Formera and related viorkera, 


82, Mlllere, Bakers, Brewmastera aad related food aod Beverage 
workers. 


83, Chemical aod related Process workers, 

84, fobacoo preparers and Prodaots makera, 

85, Craftsmen and production process workers « n,«,e, 

86, Testers, Packers, Sorters and related workers, 

87, Stationary Engine and Excavating and Lifting Iqulpnieat 
operators and Belated wickers, 

89, Labourers, n,€,c. 

8, Service, Sport and Beoreation Workers, 

90, Fire Fighters, Policeana, Guards and Related Workers, 

91, Ho^e keepers, cooks Maids and related workers, 

92, Waiters, Bartenders and Related workers, 

93, Building, Caretakers, Cleaners and Related workers, 

94, Barbers, Hair dressers. Beauticians and related workers, 

95, Launderers, Dry cleaners and Pressers, 

96, Athlets, Sportsmen and Belated workers. 

97, Photographers and Related Csmera Operators, 

99, Service, sport and Recreation workers n,e,e, 

X, Workers not classifiable by Occupation 
XO, Workers without occupation, 

XI, Workers Reporting Occupations unidentifiable or unolassifiable 
X2, Workers not reporting Occupation, 
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APPBBDIX ITo. 1$ 

DgrAILS OF OCCUPATIONAL CLASSIFICATION OF 1961 


I, i^tire popolfttion was olasslfiod into two main oatogorlost 
1* Wbrklng Population 
2, Not working population 

II. fha working population was further subdivided into INrllowing 
nine industrial categories i 

1. Working as cultivator 


2, Working as Agricultural labourer 


3. Working in Mining Quarrying, livestock Forestry, 

Fishing- Hunting and Plantations, Orchards and illiod 
Activities, 


4, Working at Household Industry. 

•t. Working in Manufacturing other than Household Industry. 


6. Working in constructions, 

7, Woiiclng in Trade and Commerce, 

P, Working in Transport, storage and oonmunioation 
9. Working in other services. 

III. Economic status of every worker was recorded as undert^r 

1, Bmployer 

2. Bsploye© 

3. Single worker, and 

4, Family worker 


I?. All the non-workers were recorded separately in X Category 
and were sub-divided Into eight classes. 
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AP?mu m 

scmms Of occvimnmiL ciAmtncMnon or CMmm 


'K'to®!.# pojpiiXiitloii tatio %vo Iifcia4 QstvfivriAs © 3 f 

ii»fli#r« ana ioiwifefkara. 

luiva Inimi ftirthar oatugortfaai Mittiifdiaf to tim 
typa of mrk 9mb m i 

I* CuXUvotor 

Agnttnititrtta I«l»oiir«r 
?• JorttAot «t mm^h&xA 

4* otiMir workoro* ^ 

Tho tyjpoa of ^oikoro tkat may «««• ongap th# totlior i^o^opot 

o«t«tory u* fMtorjr wikwi, tt»«« wamnf in trw!» «r tnmtort 
•IX aontoiMit SarvtBt*, Moaiatpil Mi{a»)r«M, tMclMr*, atnlng 
wrk*ra, poutlsal gr wtiktn, bnlldtag Xaboamn ata. , 

•to. Work«r. .q(m *4 in pl«nt,UoB aa twgtrr imv, b«n twotad 

a* otlior woirkora* 


Koniy uDiktr baa b««i «rtd*a into toia elaaoMi 1. m 
fbirtoyan, ll. on fbi[ao7«a« tu. , ,tnglM wiktrm and l*. • 

^IXy tioflifr. 


CLAreinCATIOII Of »CO»^^IC 4CTI?XTI®» 

tl: 

XIX, ifantifaotiirlQg am! 

XV, SXootrtoity. Q«o asa v«tor, 

V, Cocuitlfliotioil, 

”g: iSoTO "4^*1:,^ 
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C(»fPAa4tIVB cms^ of OCCUPATIOHAL classes IK DIFFIBBKT CBKSDS 

ISAHS 


Coaini ^•tall« of oooupatlonal elassos 

and 8ab.ela8aes 


Foara 

Mo, of 
olaasot 

Ho, of 

ittb. 

olasses 

Ko, of 
orders 

Kb. of 

sab. 

orders 

Ho, of 

Croups 


1872 

7 


24 

77 

478 


1881 

7 

• 

24 

77 

478 


18©1 

7 

ae 

24 

77 

478 


1901 

7 

m 

24 

77 

520 


1911 

4 

12 

55 

* 

169 


1981 

4 

12 

55 

• 

169 


1981 

4 

18 

55 

ss 

169 


mi 

Oetaila not eolloetod 




19S1 

8 

- 

24 

« 

83 


1961 

2 

17 

2€ 

ea 

103 


iotat 

Caloulationa are beeedi 

on data piblished 

in different 



oenttia reports 

of Uttar Pradesh 

from 1872 to 1971 <Pr©vi- 



sional Totals) 

• 






